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IMPERIAL POLICY AND FREE TRADE 


i 
I : 
| In the midst of the din of preferential tariff discussion which 

| Mr. Chamberlain has so effectually stirred up, two questions have to 
be distinguished. One is the economic question. Should we, or 
should we not, on economic grounds, adopt the view so prevalent in 
the self-governing Colonies, that the wealth of the Empire, and each 
part of it, is to be promoted by a system of mutual trade preferences ? 
This is the view of Mr. Chamberlain which excites so much hostility. 
What opinion are we to hold of it? The answer will not finally 
determine the question of policy, as other issues are involved. Even 
if we disapprove economically, we may have to assent for political 
reasons to the colonial policy. But a clear view of the proposal 
and its consequences in the economic aspect will nevertheless be of 
assistance in the political question itself. 
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The other question is the political one. How far may the 
federation or union of the Empire be wisely promoted by the consent 
of the Mother Country to the partial acceptance of a trade policy 
fundamentally distasteful to it and demonstrably injurious as far as 
it goes? The Colonies, or some of them, rightly or wrongly choose 
to give a preference, or are willing to give a preference, to imports 
from Great Britain as compared with imports from foreign countries, 
partly to induce us to do the like, partly as a reward for what we 
have done, and in order to promote the consolidation of the Empire ; 
and this action brings on them reprisals, or threats of reprisals, from 
foreign countries which claim to have equal treatment with the 
Mother Country in these Colonies. What is the Mother Country to 
do? Naturally enough the Colonies expect to be backed up in a 
way they understand. Not believing that free trade is its own 
reward, they look to the Mother Country*both to give a return for 
what they are doing and to retaliate on the foreigner, and they 
resent any indifference we may show. The political question, then, 
is undoubtedly serious, all the more if we cannot see our way to 
approve of colonial ideas. Our own attachment to free trade is no 
answer to the Colonies. Accordingly we have to face the possibility 
of a departure from a fiscal policy of which we have long been proud 
for the sake of the unity of the Empire. 

It will be convenient to take these questions in their order. 
First, then, are our colonial friends, and Mr. Chamberlain with them, 
right in the idea that a system of mutual trade preferences between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies will benefit both, and so 
strengthen and consolidate the Empire ? 

On this head I cannot but repeat the opinions expressed a year 
ago in an article on ‘The Dream of a British Zollverein’ in this 
Review.! While a Zollverein properly speaking is itself impossible, 
a general system of trade preferences would be of no conceivable 
advantage economically, either to the United Kingdom or to the 
Colonies, and would contribute to wrangling and differences tending 
rather to disruption than to union and consolidation. A closer view 
of anything that has been suggested, or that can be suggested, 
surveying the whole field of colonial and inter-imperial trade, 
entirely supports the conclusion as to the smallness of the possible 
benefit and the deceptions to which both sides in giving preferences 
will be exposed. 

It is admitted that raw materials cannot be taxed, and that we 
can only give preferences to the Colonies on the food we import from 
them. Let us take, then, by way of example, the proposition which 
finds so much favour in Canada that we should levy a sensible duty 
on imports of wheat from foreign countries and admit colonial 
wheat free. According to the last statistical abstract, we imported 
' See Nineteenth Century and After, May 1902. 
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from foreign countries and British possessions 101,000,000 ewts. of 
wheat and wheat flour of which the quantity from British colonies 
and possessions was as follows : 


British North America . ; . 8,578,000 cwts. 
British India . ; ‘ F : . 8,341,000 ,, 
Australia ‘ . ‘ . j . 6,197,000 ,, 
New Zealand . . : 3 ° . 1,883,000 ,, 
19,499,000 .. 


Thus not quite 20 per cent. of the wheat and wheat flour we import 
comes from British colonies and possessions. Suppose, then, we impose 
58. a quarter (or 1s. 3d. per ewt.) upon imports of wheat and wheat flour 
from foreign countries—and it would take such a duty at least to 
produce sensible effects—we should burden the consumers in this 
country to the extent of the charge on foreign wheat, or a sum of 
5,094,000. altogether, plus a further sum of 1,219,000/. by which the 
price of colonial wheat would be raised in our markets, and a further 
sum of probably about 2,000,000/. as the enhanced price of wheat 
produced at home—total 8,313,000/. This seems rather a large price 
for consumers at home to pay in order to give the Colonies a bonus of 
no more than 1,219,000/. Of course, strictly speaking the sum raised 
from the foreigner would remain in the country and might either go 
to the reduction of other taxation or to old-age pensions or other 
public purposes, while the enhanced price of home-produced wheat 
would also remain in the country. But there would nevertheless be 
an immediate burden on the consumer of the amount stated, which 
he might or might not get back eventually in indirect ways, all to 
give the Colonies a fractional bonus by comparison. This does not 
seem very good business. 

It will be urged, of course, that the imports from the Colonies are 
an increasing proportion of the total imports, that this proportion 
may be expected to increase, and that the goal of a self-supporting 
empire will be more quickly reached by the stimulus thus to be 
given. But this is pure speculation. These considerations, more- 
over, compel us to look at the proposal from another point of view. 
If colonial production is to be stimulated, then as the stimulus takes 
effect, the bonus itself disappears—long before the :point, it is 
probable, when colonial will displace to any extent the foreign 
production. The reason is that even a slight increase of production 
owing to a special stimulus will depress the general market price, as 
was found in former times when we gave the West Indian Colonies 
the dubious benefit of a differential duty against slave-grown sugar. 
The price of foreign wheat may sink for a time, just as the price of 
slave-grown sugar did, so that foreign wheat plus the duty may be as 
cheap or nearly as cheap, as it was without the duty. Foreign 
countries will be damnified so far, but neither our Colonies nor our 
B2 
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home producers will obtain quite the calculated advantage, as the 
West Indian Colonies, in fact, gained nothing from their differential 
sugar-duty. So far there will be a gain to the people of the United 
Kingdom, who will pay the new duties out of the surplus given them 
by cheaper wheat, at the expense, however, of a general disturbance 
of the world’s corn-trade with consequent reactions on the purchasing 
power of foreign customers which may cost us far more than the 
initial gain. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same remarks would apply to pre- 
ferential duties on other articles of food imported from abroad. 
Assuming these articles to come in the same proportion from foreign 
countries and British colonies and possessions as wheat itself does 
(and the proportion generally seems rather less), then from 
101,500,000/. of duty-free articles, and 109,000,000/. of dutiable 
articles—total 210,500,000/.—which we imported in 1902, we might 
deduce at the outside about 40,000,000/. as the contribution of the 
Colonies. So that if we imposed a 10 per cent. ad valorem charge 
on imports from foreign countries, we should burden our consumers 
to the extent of 21,000,000/. (apart from the higher price to home 
producers) in order to give the Colonies a bonus of 4,000,000/. only ; 
while the sum available for reducing taxation, or for old-age pensions 
or similar purposes, would be about 17,000,000/. Here, again, the 
business does not seem very good. The bonus to the Colonies is not 
really large, considering their resources, while it might disappear in 
practice, as above explained with regard to the bonus on wheat 
alone. 

It is quite clear, moreover, that no such bonus will add so greatly 
to the purchasing power of the Colonies as to affect sensibly the 
demand for English manufactures. The aggregate income of the 
populations of Canada and Australia, according to colonial calcula- 
tions, may be placed at, say, 250,000,000/. each ; India cannot have 
less than 500,000,000/.; and adding 200,000,000/. for other British 
colonies, we have a total annual spending power of 1,200,000,000/., to 
which we propose to add a sum of 4,000,000/., or one-third of 1 per cent. 
only, by way of stimulating the demand for English manufactures ; 
and even this small fraction may not be devoted to purchases of such 
manufactures at all, but will no doubt be distributed equally over the 
whole range of colonial wants. 

Of course we may give a larger bonus to the Colonies by piling 
up our taxes on food. Suppose we give a bonus of 8,000,000/. by 
taxing ourselves 42,000,000/.; that would still be an infinitesimal 
sum to add to the purchasing power of the Colonies. Even by taxing 
ourselves 60,000,000/. we could only add 1 per cent., or 12,000,000/., 
to the purchasing power of the Colonies, which would not be devoted, 
except in the smallest proportion, to the purchase of English manu- 
factures. 
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But advantages, it is said, will be given on the other side by 
colonial preferences to our trade. 

Not to urge the point that the country does not seem to have 
gained much by increased trade with Canada in consequence of its 
recent preference, we may look broadly at the amount and propor- 
tion of the imports from foreign countries into the Colonies, which 
it is hoped we may displace by the preference we obtain. Is there a 
large margin for us to displace ? 

The answer is supplied by the annexed table, which shows 
primarily the amount of colonial imports from the United Kingdom, 


Imports into the Colonies and British possessions, from the United Kingdom, from 
other British possessions, and from foreign countries respectively. In millions 
sterling.” 


NotTe.—The figures in this table are the same as in the Return Cd. 1638, which 
was issued while this article was being prepared, with the exception of Canada, the 
amount of the Canadian imports in the abstract being 37,000,000/. as here stated, 
and in the Return 39,000,0001. The table here given also omits the minor Colonies 
and possessions, unimportant for the present purpose, but causing a slight difference 
in the general totals. 


Imports from | Imports from 




















ne Pelee an “—s - ' ' 
y Other — United Other Euro- 
| kingdom |p Bitsh | counties | Toa! | States | pean coun 
India . | 45-9 96 | 148 | 703 | 08 9-0 
Straits Settlements 30 8°9 17-7 296 | O1 66 
Ceylon . ‘ 20 46 1:0 76 O01 Or4 
Mauritius . 06 | ti 05 22 O01 | O82 
New South Wales | 10°1 11°4 5:4 26°9 28 1-7 
Victoria «=. 2. | 72 | «270 | «88 | isp | 15 | 1 
South Australia . 22 | 389 1:3 7°4 06 | O04 
Western Australia 26 29 1:0 65 05 | O4 
Tasmania . ° o6 | 123 O01 19 O11 | 00 
Queensland . m 25 | $1 0-8 64 04 | O88 
New Zealand ‘ 69 | 2 | 21 | 119 14 | 08 
Natal . 66 | 20 | 16 10-2 07 | 06 
Cape of Good Hope 142 | 54 | 43 | 239 19 1°8 
Canada. .| 89 | O8 | 275 | 872 | 227 | 36 
Newfoundland . 05 | O6 04 | 15 04 | 0°1 
= 1 2 aE 2 —_ 
Total ° . | 1138 663 | 823 262°4 34:1 | 268 








* From the Statistical Abstract for the Colonies for 1901, see pp. 150 et seg. 


from other British possessions, and from foreign countries respectively, 
and then the amount of the imports from the United States only, 
and from European countries only—that is, imports of a kind which 
may come more or less into competition with English exports. 
Some of the smaller Colonies and possessions are not included in 
the table, but this is immaterial for the present purpose. 
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What we find, then, is that out of about 262,000,000/. of imports 
into the principal Colonies, more than one-third, or 114,000,0001., is 
already from the United Kingdom, and no less than 66,000,000/. 
are from other colonies and possessions, leaving 82,500,000/. from 
foreign countries.? At the outside this last is the maximum figure 
which can be displaced in part, for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom, by preferential tariffs. How much can be so displaced ? 
A fourth, a fifth, a tenth, or less? I should say even less than the 
smallest of these proportions, but clear ideas of the probable quantity 
are required before the Colonies tempt us with their bait of 
preferences. 

It is quite obvious, moreover, from an inspection of the table that 
not all the imports from all foreign countries can be in question. 
A population like India, for instance, imports from China, Japan, 
Siam, and neighbouring countries with which England does not 
compete, as well as from European countries which may be our 
competitors. Deducting such countries, we find, in fact, that the 
total imports from the United States and from European countries 
which may be our competitors are not more than about 61,000,000/. 
out of the above 82,500,000/., viz. 34,000,000/. from the United 
States, and 27,000,000/. from European countries. The imports 
from the United States, again, are mainly into Canada and consist, 
as is well known, very largely of foodstuffs and raw materials, with 
which we do not compete. The figure of 82,500,000/. with which 
we start as the imports from foreign countries into the principal 
Colonies is thus reducible to a very small sum when we take account 
only of those imports where foreign countries are our competitors. 
Thus Canada imports only 4,000,000/. from European countries all 
told, and the Australian Colonies and New Zealand about the same, 
viz. : 


Imports into Australian Colonies and New Zealand from European Countries. 


New South Wales. . ‘ ; ‘ . £1,700,000 
Victoria ° * . ‘ : ‘ - 1,400,000 
South Australia . x . . . : 400,000 
Western Australia. . , , ‘ . 400,000 
Tasmania . ° ° . ‘ 2 ° a 
Queensland . ; ; , ; ‘ , 300,000 
4,200,000 
New Zealand. ‘ : , 4 ‘ 300,000 


Total £4,500,000 
To such small sums do we come when we analyse the imports 


2 The corresponding figures in the official return referred to in the table are: 
Total imports, 281,000,000/. ; from United Kingdom only, i123,500,000/.; from other 
British possessions, 68,000,000/.; amd from foreign countries, 90,000,000/.; but these 
include all the minor Colonies and possessions as well as the principal dealt|with 
in the table. 
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into our Colonies to see how much really comes into competition 
with English trade. Apart from India and the Straits Settlements 
there are really no great imports of foreign manufactures with 
which English manufacturers come into competition; and the 
Straits Settlements certainly, and probably India to a large extent, 
should be left out of account, as the trade there is so much a 
depot trade and the ultimate destination of thei imports may be 
a foreign country to which the system of preferences would not 
extend. 

Neither on the side of the Colonies nor of the Mother Country, 
then, can the displacement of trade to be brought about, even by exten- 
sive mutual preferences, be of really large amount. On the side of 
the Mother Country we do not stimulate the purchasing power of 
the Colonies to a sensible extent by the bonus which it is proposed 
we are to confer upon them; nor is the foreign trade with the 
Colonies which is to be diminished in our favour of such an extent 
as to permit of a large addition to our trade even by its total dis- 
appearance. There is a complete miscalculation somewhere on the 
part of those who talk so glibly of mutual preferences. 

But foreign countries, it is said, are encroaching on the colonial 
domain ; mutual preferences are needed to secure the great trade we 
already possess. ‘Those who urge this plea should tell us in detail 
what they mean. Whether the share of foreign countries in the 
trade of some of our Colonies has increased or not, it is quite plain 
from our own returns that as yet they are not taking anything from 
us. On the contrary, the exports of British and Irish produce to our 
colonies and possessions have increased in the last fifteen years—to 
take the last Statistical Abstract issued—from 75,000,000/. in 1887 to 
105,000,000. in 1901 after a temporary downward fluctuation in 1895 
to 70,000,000/. This does not look at all like foreign countries 
taking away our trade* with the Colonies. 

We must conclude, then, against the possibility of doing any 
sensible good to the trade between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies by means of reciprocity arrangements or any other pro- 
tectionist devices. Apart from any objections on theoretical 
economic grounds, there are not the elements of a deal. The bonus 
we can give to the Colonies is too small to be of any real value to 
them, and what bonus they can give us in return is infinitesimal. 
The truth is that the internal trade of the British Empire, being 
already on a free-trade basis, cannot be increased by a protectionist 
device, though it may possibly be diminished. It follows equally 
that any idea of increasing the wages of English working men by 
first taxing their food so as to stimulate the development of our 
manufacturing is fantastic. No development of trade and manu- 


* And the exports for 1902, not yet comprised in the Statistical Abstract, were 
109,000,0002. ! 
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facturing being in prospect even with the Colonies by such a device, 
there can be no increase in wages as the result of mutual preferences. 
As colonial trade, moreover, is to be developed at the expense of 
foreign trade, the mere increase of such trade, even if it were in 
prospect, would not lead to a rise in wages. It is only the balance 
of increase compared with the simultaneous decrease of foreign 
trade that could be counted, which might be a very small sum 
indeed, even if colonial trade sensibly increased. It is unnecessary, 
however, to consider this theoretical point. There is no visible 
advantage of any sort in these mutual preferences at all. 


This brings us to the other question in the discussion: the 
practical answer to be given to the Colonies as regards their demand 
for preferential treatment. Purely economic reasons on one side 
or the other do not close the discussion. The question remains, Are 
there political reasons for not assuming a non possumus attitude and 
for seeing how far we can give way, especially for the sake of the 
closer political union of the Empire which we all desire? The free 
trade and protection argument has been conducted so much in past 
times upon economic considerations alone that many people find a 
difficulty in granting that, for political reasons, something may be 
done which is probably or apparently less advantageous pecuniarily 
‘than strict free trade would be. But the distinction is part of the A BC 
of political science, which includes economics in its domain. The 
founder of free-trade doctrine, Adam Smith, recognised most fully 
the distinction, and, while arguing for free trade generally, admitted 
the expediency of navigation laws tosecure to a country like England 
a mercantile marine. It would be equally sound theoretically to 
argue for duties on corn imports in England on the score of the 
expediency of maintaining and increasing the rural population. The 
facts might not support the contention, but a good free trader might 
very well argue for them, if fully convinced that a large rural popu- 
dation was desirable politically, that the duties would promote the 
growth or maintenance of such a population, and that they were not 
too high a price to pay for the political advantage. Similarly John 
Stuart Mill allowed that new countries might properly impose pro- 
tective duties in order to develop home manufactures suitable for 
cultivation in the country. He was mistaken, I believe, on the 
question of fact, as many governments of new countries have been 
mistaken, but no one surely can question Mill’s attachment to the 
principles of free trade. In the same way, then, the most ardent free 
trader, if convinced that Imperial federation is politically desirable, 
and that colonial adherence to it will be conditional on the Mother 
Country accepting some scheme of mutual trade preferences, may 
well subordinate for the moment his economic conclusions to a broad 
view of political expediency or necessity. To convince the Colonies 
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of error in regard to their cherished preferences would be better 
still, as was argued in the article which I contributed last year 
on ‘The Dream of a British Zollverein,’ already referred to; but 
failing the adoption of free-trade views by our colonial friends, which 
may still be possible, I hope, we cannot simply put aside their own 
alternative. The political issues are far too important to permit of 
such treatment of the matter. 

This is not a new view on my part. In the article referred to, 
after pointing out a different way to a commercial union of the 
Empire from that of a zollverein, which was impossible, or the way of 
mutual preferences, which appeared to me highly inexpedient and 
dangerous and certain to fail economically, I wound up by admitting 
that in a Council of the Empire which appears to be a preliminary 
to any sort of union, preferential arrangements would probably come 
up for discussion, as many people are so much attached to them, 


' especially our fellow-citizens in the Colonies, and that the discussion 


might be of advantage ‘by compelling every side to face the diffi- 
culties and to make sacrifices all round for the sake of the common 
Empire.’ This view, it appears to me, is the only possible one to 
take if at this Imperial crisis we are to be guided by statesmanship, 
and not by partial views, economic or otherwise. We may lament 
ever so much that the Colonies, or some of them, take the line they 
do, and may view, not without just apprehension, some possible 
consequences of the action into which we may be drawn, and to 
avert which good steering of the ship of State may be required ; but 
the crisis is upon us, and no policy could be worse than shirking it. 
The course of the history has also given the Colonies, and 
especially Canada, a claim to have something conceded in the matter 
of a policy of mutual preference, from which we cannot in honour 
escape. Our public men, yielding to the temptation of always 
taking an easy course, and postponing difficult questions, have not 
been fair to the Colonies in this matter. They have convened 
colonial representatives in conferences, and have encouraged them 
among themselves to speak at large in favour of mutual preferences 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies; but they have 
refrained from arguing the question from the point of view of the 
Mother Country whose attachment to free trade appears rather in 
the reports of these conferences as an undefended and indefensible 
prepossession for which no one had to say a word. This was 
especially the case with the first of these conferences in 1885 or 
1886, when the famous Hofmeyr proposal was put forward; but 
neither at the conference a few years later in Canada, nor the con- 
ference in 1897 between Mr. Chamberlain and the colonial repre- 
sentatives, nor the conference of last year, as far as the proceedings 
have been published, does there seem to have been any idea of 
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presenting the case of the Mother Country on behalf of its fiscal 
policy. As the result, our colonial friends have a feeling that they have 
been played with. They present their case for mutual preferences 
in good faith but receive no reply, and then they find that in debates 
in the Imperial Parliament, such as took place after the Hofmeyr 
proposal, they are contumeliously thrown out of court, and that the 
Mother Country goes unheeding on its way. But for Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the same result would probably have followed now. We must 
come to the decision, then, with the feeling that the matter is not 
quite open, that the Colonies have a grievance, and that so far our 
hands are tied. 

The special grievance of Canada is more serious still. Canada’s 
object and desire to obtain a preference from the Mother Country 
have never been concealed. From no other source than this sprang 
the desire to remove the obstacle imposed by the Belgian and 
German commercial treaties with their clause forbidding the 
Colonies to give better treatment to the Mother Country than they 
give to Belgium and Germany. With this clause in existence 
Canada felt it could not give the Mother Country preferential treat- 
ment which would entitle it to claim a return. The clause was 
abolished ; and Canada immediately gave an effective preference to 
the Mother Country as compared with foreign nations, so as to 
establish its claim for reciprocal treatment from the Mother Country. 
We have thus had ample notice, and it is hardly courteous to 
Canada now to return a blank negative to its proposals, having made 
no effort to disabuse it at the proper time, either when the con- 
ferences were going on or at some other stage. What is even worse, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has lately told us, the action of Canada has 
brought it into difficulties with the Government of Germany, which 
claims the right to refuse most-favoured-nation treatment to Canada, 
not because Canada refuses that treatment to Germany, but because 
of the favour which Canada gives to England. There could not be a 
clearer case for our coming to the defence of our own Colony, 
although the steps suggested are such as we dislike. Empire has its 
obligations, and we are no longer in a position to refuse to discuss 
with the Colonies, especially with Canada, their projects of mutual 
preference. If we had hoped to escape the discussion now, so as to 
keep our free-trade policy out of the melting-pot, we should have 
dealt more frankly with the Colonies many years ago. 

Another political reason for coming to terms with the Colonies is 
the necessity for an understanding with them before one of the most 
essential steps for securing the unity of the Empire can be taken, 
viz. the step of making all our commercial arrangements with 
foreign countries on the footing that the Empire is to be treated as 
a unit in commercial negotiations and to give and receive most- 
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favoured-nation treatment as such unit, no foreign country being 
permitted to notice any internal arrangements of the Empire. For 
this business alone, a permanent commercial council of the Empire 
is needed, such as we could obtain at once by raising the status and 
functions of the Agents-General or High Commissioners of Canada 
and Australia and associating with them the President of the Board 
of Trade for the United Kingdom with special representation for 
India and other possessions. The importance of this topic and the 
laxities of our present methods were pointed out in the article of 
last year to which reference has already been made; but excuse is 
hardly necessary for returning to the subject and showing how 
closely this question of unity in commercial arrangements and 
negotiations is bound up with the question of inter-Imperial 
relations. 

The conditions of an empire like that of England are very 
peculiar and complex for the purpose of common arrangements and 
negotiations with foreign countries in matters of trade and commerce. 
There are numerous dependencies, variously related to the Mother 
Country, all having separate governments, but some being controlled 
by the home executive under the supervision of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and others enjoying self-government, so that they are really 
emancipated although technically still parts of the Empire and 
under the sovereignty of the King, with a latent power in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster to legislate for them. Technically there is 
absolute power in the central executive to negotiate for the whole 
Empire, except those Colonies to which the privilege of self-govern- 
ment has been given ; and even as regards these exceptions the treaty- 
making power of the Sovereign is recognised in some matters, though 
not in others ; but the difficulties in practice are very great. The 
result is that the commercial arrangements of the Empire with 
foreign countries are so complex that no short account can be given. 
In one matter, that of shipping, apart from the coasting trade, it has 
been the custom to negotiate and make treaties for the whole Empire. 
We stipulate in our navigation treaties, or the navigation clauses of 
commercial treaties, that British ships, no matter to what part of the 
Empire they may belong, may enter the ports of foreign countries 
freely proceeding from any part of the Empire, and vice versa that 
foreign ships may come from their respective countries to any part 
of the Empire. Wedo not make separate arrangements for ships 
belonging to the United Kingdom, or to Canada, or to Australia— 
it is always British ships that are spoken of. There are also clauses 
of a general nature as to the privilege of British subjects to travel 
to and buy and sellin foreign countries, with reciprocal privileges to the 
subjects of such countries in his Majesty’s dominions. But when 
it comes to imports and exports and shipping in the coasting trade, 
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we arrange no longer for the whole British Empire but for each of 
its fiscal units, so that there are almost as many separate arrange- 
ments as there are separate subordinate governments within the 
confines of the Empire itself. The result is obviously most injurious 
to the idea of Imperial unity. The practice of the various units of 
the Empire ibeing constantly referred to as separate has a fatal 
influence both on the minds of our own negotiators and the 
Governments with which they negotiate. The units are thought of 
as separate States. We owe to this influence entirely the blunder 
in the Belgian and German Commercial Treaties by which in extend- 
ing to them most-favoured-nation treatment, we not merely gave 
them that treatment, but placed the Mother Country for that 
purpose on the footing of a foreign State ! 

Apart from this colossal blunder, moreover, the multiplicity of ar- 
rangements makes it almost impossible to know what are the exact 
engagements of any part of the Empire to a particular foreign 
country, and vice versa, and what goods, and at what rates of duty, 
may be freely imported and exported. This is not creditable to us 
as a business empire, and ought to be stopped on that ground alone, 
quite apart from the habitual teaching of the particularismus of 
the Imperial units which the system involves. 

For the Empire to negotiate as a unit has, however, very great 
practical difficulties, including the bad tradition of former years. We 
cannot break with it, it is clear, without a great effort. One of the 
conditions, as I have frequently insisted, must be organised and con- 
tinuous consultation with the Colonies themselves ; and in order to 
that consultation for practical purposes there must be agreement on 
essentials with our self-governing Colonies which cannot be arrived at 
without settling the question of mutual preferences. In order to such 
an agreement we must all give up the privilege each part of the Empire 
now possesses of entering by itself into reciprocity or other special 
arrangements with foreign countries to the disadvantage perhaps 
of sister States within the Empire; and the Colonies, holding the 
views they do, cannot be expected to assent till they know where 
they stand within the Empire itself. The conditions under which 
special arrangements, if any, may be made with foreign countries, 
such as we contemplate between our South African dominion and 
the Portuguese Territory at Delagoa Bay, or such as Canada or 
Newfoundland may contemplate with the United States, must 
also be settled beforehand’; ‘and generally both Colonies and the 
Mother Country should be satisfied that perfect internal freedom 
within the Empire is compensation enough for liability to common 
engagements with other Powers. 


For these political reasons, then, I should, as a free-trader, con- 
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template with equanimity a good understanding with our self- 
governing Colonies as to the internal trade arrangements of the 
Empire, even if it should include a tincture of those preferential 
arrangements to which the Colonies appear so much attached. It is 
vain to expect that we are to have all our own way. We must give 
as well as take if we are to succeed in the main object of Imperial 
union. We must do our best before the final arrangements are 
settled to bring the Colonies to our mind, and to minimise the 
deviation from free-trade methods to which we may have to consent 
for the sake of Imperial union; but there must be no absolute 
refusal to discuss the matter—no determination to insist that the 
Empire is to be united on an ideal and symmetrical free-trade basis 
or not to be united at all. The nearer to free trade the arrange- 
ment approaches, the more likely it will be to have permanent 
success; but a partial departure is not to be rejected, however little, 
when great objects in the political sphere are to be attained. 

Any deviation from free trade that may come in question would 
probably, however, be very slight. For reasons which I explained 
in an address to the Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce some years 
ago, afterwards reprinted as a pamphlet by the Cobden Club, I do 
not share apprehensions very generally entertained as to the decay 
and discrediting of free trade. On the contrary, while there has been 
a great deal of protectionist talk in the world for many years past, 
there has been an equally constant increase of the amount and pro- 
portion of the world’s business done under free-trade conditions, 
This is partly due to the rise and growth of big States which have 
free trade within their own borders, so that as home is always more 
important in bulk than foreign trade—much more important—it 
is permissible to classify States like the United States, Germany, 
France, and Russia, and others, as far more free-trading than protec- 
tionist. They have partial protection applicable to small portions of 
their total industry, but the rule is free trade. How small the pro- 
tected portion is in some cases is shown by the calculation of Ameri- 
can statisticians that protected industries in the United States do 
not employ 5 per cent. of the occupied population. Another reason 
for the limited extent of protection is the amount of trade requiring 
a larger market than the protected area can give, so that many 
duties which would be protective, if the production of the protected 
articles was really carried on in the area where frontier duties exist, 
fail to have any protective effect because protected industries do not 
in fact exist in such areas to any sensible extent. This remark 
applies very largely to our self-governing Colonies, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, which believe themselves protectionist and call 
themselves protectionist, but whose protected industries employ only 
a fraction of their population. They are countries with high and 
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badly arranged fiscal duties, but the practical vices of those duties 
are but partially those of protection. So it will be under the pro- 
posed mutual preferences between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. Just because we can do so little for each other even by 
extreme preferences, as above shown, so the deviation from free 
trade and the disturbance of trade involved in less extreme prefer- 
ences will be really inconsiderable. The one thing is implied by 
the other. Our colonial friends might rejoice greatly in exemption 
from a shilling duty on wheat or some such home tax; or in exemp- 
tion from our wine duties as a favour to their wine production ; but 
the effect of such concessions would hardly show one way or the 
other in the great volume of our trade which would still be carried 
on under free-trade conditions. We have every reason, therefore, 
to waive prepossessions and prejudices, and meet the Colonies in the 
matter, showing reason in friendly conference against extreme pro- 
posals, and securing the main object of dealing unitedly, and not as 
a mere bundle of sticks destitute of cohesion, with foreign govern- 
ments. The thing must be done and done wisely, and it is un- 
reasonable to the last degree to avoid the business because of 
free-trading or any other prepossessions. 

A last remark may be made. While free trade must be the rule 
of our policy, there are surely possible exceptions where deviations 
may be considered for political reasons, and where the assistance of 
our Colonies may be expedient in doing something for the political 
advantage of the Empire as a whole. Last year, in giving evidence 
before the Shipping Subsidies Committee, I went so far as to admit. 
that certain incidents in connection with British shipping seemed 
rather to point to the necessity for strong measures on the part of 
the Government in defence of its mercantile marine. I am not sure 
that the full force of the existing dangers to our mercantile marine 
has yet been fully realised, as all our statistics are now vitiated in 
consequence of so many of the ships classed as British in our returns 
being really foreign-owned ships. But if there are dangers of this 
sort to British industries indispensable to national existence, we 
must employ every weapon to protect them, even if the cost is con- 
siderable, and especially we must not reject with a kind of contempt 
the assistance which the Colonies are readily offering. 


The final conclusion is that while a system of mutual preferences 
holds out no promise of economic advantage to the Mother Country 
and the Colonies, and will be a ticklish thing to establish and main- 
tain, bringing with it inevitable deceptions and misunderstandings 
which may tend to disintegrate the Empire rather than bind it 
together, yet there are good political reasons at this juncture for 
taking counsel with the Colonies as to the practical issues of Imperial 
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union and for arranging with them a good understanding on this 
topic, among others, so that the commercial relations between the 
Empire and foreign countries may be adjusted on the basis of 
imperial unity, giving foreign countries no opening for the attempts 
that have been made to distinguish between different parts and penalise 
any part for its dealings in matters of inter-Imperial trade. As the 
political question is much more important than the economic one, 
this must be decisive of our action. At the same time, there is little 
reason to apprehend any serious deviation from the practice of free 
trade, which is much better established and predominates throughout 
the world far more than would be supposed from the floods of pro- 
tectionist talk and writing that are inflicted on us. The big States 
cover so large a part of the earth’s surface, that while there is free 
trade within their borders there can be no danger of any system 
of protection covering much ground and causing great loss to any 
particular country or people in consequence of a material portion of 
its industry being diverted from naturally more productive to 
naturally less productive fields—the characteristic mischief of 
protection. Although disliking prophecy, and being especially in 
doubt as to what boomerang and other unexpected effects inter- 
ferences with free trade may lead to, I confess in this matter to 
having some belief that the threat of mutual preferences and other 
measures to guard special industries in the Empire against the 
concerted attacks either of foreign governments or of foreign trusts, 
whose existence is favoured by certain protectionist conditions, may 
have the effect of increasing the area of real freedom everywhere in 
industrial pursuits. At any rate, not much harm seems probable, 
and there is no really plausible objection to our entering on common 
action with our Colonies. The misfortune is that our party system 
makes the issues specially difficult. Appeal is made to the masses 
of electors, who are necessarily ill-informed and difficult to instruct in 
such complex questions, and who will, alas! be for the most part wrongly 
instructed on both sides by speakers who are often as ill-informed as 
themselves, and as incapable of getting up the subject, and by other 
speakers who know better and use their knowledge to confuse and 
darken the issues and obtain a judgment from prejudice and passion 
which they cannot obtain from information and reason. What I 
should hope for is that in view of the critical juncture for the Empire 
public men who are leading on either side will recognise the wisdom 
of sobriety in dealing with the economics of the question, not ex- 
aggerating the anticipated benefits or evils of one or the other 
course, and keeping in mind always the supremacy of the political 
issue—how the Government of the King in the Empire is to be 
carried on. Mr. Haldane’s recent study at the Colonial Institute as 
to how our Cabinet system of government may have to be modified 
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to meet Imperial circumstances, was of the most hopeful augury in 
this respect, and others of our leaders, it is to be hoped, will follow. 
Unless in some way or other the discussion can be brought up to the 
level of the emergency, there is danger ahead not merely to the 
cause of Imperial Federation, but to the existence of the Empire 


itself. 
RoBERT GIFFEN. 
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THERE is, in the grammar of ancient Greece, if my somewhat hazy 
recollections are correct, a tense unknown in any other language, 
and designated in my schooldays as the Paulo Post Future. The 
only approach to an intelligible explanation of its meaning was that 
it signified a contingency which might occur if some event should 
happen which had not yet taken place. Supposing this explanation 
to be correct, Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial programme seems to 
belong to the Paulo Post Futuré category. Nobody as yet is ina 
position to explain exactly what the Government intends to propose. 
All one can say with any degree of certainty is that at the next 
General Election the Ministry contemplate an appeal to the con- 
stituencies on a policy designed to consolidate the Empire and to 
bind the Colonies more closely to the Mother Country. We are 
further given to understand that this policy may involve a new 
departure in our whole fiscal administration, and that its authors 
do not consider themselves bound to dismiss from consideration any 
measures which could facilitate the end they have in view, simply 
and solely because such measures might be inconsistent with the 
dogmas of free trade. It may, I think, be also taken for granted 
that the Government consider a General Election as likely to occur 
before the date when Parliament would come to a naturalend. I 
sympathise most cordially with the Imperialist ideas which form the 
basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. But I, in common with the 
rest of my fellow-countrymen, should like to know more clearly 
than I do yet the precise methods by which these ideas are to be 
carried into effect before I am asked to express any opinion, one 
way or the other, as to the policy upon which the country will at no 
distant date be asked to give judgment at the polling-booths. 

The immediate question, therefore, under consideration is not 
whether Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is wise or unwise, sound or un- 
sound, far-sighted or short-sighted, but what are the prospects of 
this policy receiving popular endorsement. In as far as I can judge, 
this issue will be mainly determined by the manner in which it is 
Vor, LIV—No, 317 17 Cc 
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placed before the public, or, to speak more correctly, before the 
masses. Those amongst my readers who are unfortunately old 
enough to remember, as though it were yesterday, the embittered 
discussions which accompanied the introduction of household suffrage 
as the basis of our electoral system, first in boroughs and later on in 
the counties, will recall the arguments by which the bestowal of the 
suffrage upon the working classes was advocated or deprecated. In 
the days of which I speak the main argument used by the antagonists 
of household suffrage in boroughs was that its introduction would of 
necessity place supreme electoral power in the hands of the most 
numerous, the poorest, and the least educated section of the com- 
munity. This argument, which could not be controverted, was met 
by a storm of invective from the supporters of a wholesale extension 
of the suffrage, a storm which culminated when Mr. Gladstone turned 
round upon his opponents and reminded them that the working men 
of Great Britain ‘were their own flesh and blood.’ A similar argu- 
ment might have been applied with far greater truth in favour of 
enfranchising women and children under age. But, in the days 
of which I speak, Liberals and Conservatives were bidding against 
one another for the vote of the working classes; and the fatuity of 
this claptrap utterance passed well-nigh unnoticed at the time of 
its delivery. The most powerful opponent of household suffrage in 
boroughs was the late Lord Sherbrooke, better known in those days as 
‘Bob Lowe.’ At this period, however, when Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
was at its zenith, common-sense and hard logic had little chance of 
obtaining a hearing in or out of Parliament, and Mr. Lowe found 
himself crying to deaf ears in deprecating household suffrage. The 
Bill was passed, and Mr. Lowe's career as a politician was brought to 
anend. Before, however, he was relegated to the House of Lords 
he had one opportunity of retaliating upon his detractors. During the 
debates on Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, he, somewhat to the surprise 
of his former colleagues, rose to support the measure, but based his 
support on the ground that after our recent legislation ‘ it was only 
wise to educate our future masters.’ 

The phrase may have been cynical, but it expressed a hard if 
unpalatable truth. Whether we like it or not, the working classes are 
nowadays, from an electoral point of view, our lords and masters. In the 
majority of the constituencies the working-class vote, if given solidly, 
outweighs all other votes combined. If therefore the working men 
of the United Kingdom are, rightly or wrongly, of one mind as to any 
measure or policy, they can secure its acceptance or rejection even 
if the whole of the wealthier and more educated classes of the 
community are unanimously in favour of an opposite view. It is 
thus no exaggeration to say that the working classes in the end are 
our masters, the body whose votes determine the policy of the 
Empire, and the party by whom that policy is to be administered. 
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I admit most gladly that, during the years which have elapsed 
since household suffrage became the law of the land, the mastery of 
the working-class vote has been exercised, as a rule, with good sense 
and moderation. Many causes may be alleged to account for this 
result. In the first place, the strength of what may be called the 
social organisation of England is out of all proportion to its numbers. 
Again, the intense individualism of our race, both high and low, is a 
serious obstacle to all united class action. Then, too, the British 
public, viewed as a whole, take very little interest in political 
questions which do not affect them individually. And, what is 
most important of all, our working classes possess their full share of 
the shrewd good sense and sound judgment which lead Englishmen 
to entrust the conduct of public affairs to men whom, with or with- 
out reason, they deem to be more competent than themselves. 
Moreover, there is happily no such division of sentiment in England 
and Scotland, at any rate, as that which divides high and low, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, in most other self-governing 
countries. Our prejudices and convictions, our likes and dislikes, 
our traditions and ambitions are, mutatis mutandis, very much akin 
amid all classes of the realm. Still the brute force of mere numbers 
will tell in the long run; and we can recall at least one occasion on 
which the State policy of the British Empire has been reversed by 
the voice of our masters. I do not suppose that at the time of the 
Bulgarian atrocities one workman in a hundred knew where Bulgaria 
was situated, or that one in a thousand had the remotest conception 
of what the Eastern Question is, or in what way the fortunes of 
England might be influenced by its solution. Yet, to quote a phrase 
current in those days, ‘the great heart of the nation’ was stirred 
up by the Midlothian campaign, and the working man’s vote carried 
back Mr. Gladstone into office, and thereby modified, for good or 
evil, the traditional policy of England in respect of the Ottoman 
Empire. The protest made by the British working men against the 
‘Unspeakable Turk’ may have been sound in principle. As to that 
I express no opinion. All I contend is that the verdict of the 
masses on the ‘ Atrocities’ issue was given on no sound understand- 
ing of the issues involved, but on the impulse of sentiment and 
prejudice. What has occurred once may occur again. 

It seems more than likely that an issue is about to be brought 
before the British electorate, whose decision may determine the fate 
not only of England, but of the British Empire. This issue, if my 
view is correct, must ultimately be decided by the attitude of the 
working classes. The policy of which Mr. Chamberlain is the author, 
which Mr. Balfour has virtually adopted as the programme of his 
Ministry, and which he has pledged the Government to try to carry 
into execution, involves, admittedly, a material change in our system of 
fiscal administration and in our trade relations with foreign countries. 
c 2 
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Any such change is obviously open to the charge that it necessitates 
the abandonment of free trade as the one dominant principle of our 
industrial policy, and it is, to say the least, liable to the further 
charge that it can only be carried into practice by imposing fresh 
duties upon the importation of corn. It is manifest that these are 
the two charges upon which the Liberals hope to secure the support of 
the working-class electorate, and thereby to bring about the downfall of 
the Unionist party and their own return to power. The first of these 
charges is based on an appeal to the working classes in favour of the 
maintenance of free trade, as being the charter of their welfare in 
the future as it has been in the past. The second charge is founded 
on the assumptions that any system of preferential duties, such as 
that suggested by Mr. Chamberlain as essential to the consolidation 
of the Empire, must of necessity increase the cost of living, and that 
this increase must inevitably fall on the shoulders of the masses. 

To the first of these charges I for one attach no special 
weight. I utterly disbelieve in the assertion that the working 
classes of our community have any strong bias in favour of free 
trade as an abstract principle. The British workman, in all matters 
which concern his own labour, is at heart a rigid protectionist. 
The fundamental theory of all trade unions is to exclude competition, 
to keep up the price of labour by artificial limitations, to oppose any 
mechanical improvements which might increase the profit of the 
employer by enabling a larger output to be effected by a diminution 
in the number of hands employed in its production, and to hinder 
the individual workman from doing more or better work than the 
bulk of his comrades. I do not say or think that the working classes 
are to be blamed for seeking to promote their personal interests at 
the cost of the community at large ; but I do say that trade unionism 
is based upon Protection, and is inconsistent with the principle of free 
trade as expounded by its authors in the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. There is no question about the fact that during the period 
which followed the repeal of the Corn Laws there was a marvellous 
development of trade in England and Scotland, and that within the 
same period the average rate of wages paid for manual labour under- 
went a material increase. It is hardly reasonable to expect that the 
classes who profited by this outburst of prosperity, when the revenue, 
to use Mr, Gladstone’s phrase, ‘ advanced by leaps and bounds,’ should 
take much heed of the fact that the period of which I speak coincided 
almost exactly with an extraordinary development of railways, steam- 
ships, and telegraphy, things which have revolutionised the whole 
commerce of the universe. The post hoc, propter hoc fallacy is 
one which has recommended itself before now to the approval of men 
whose intellectual training far exceeds that of ordinary workmen. 
I am not surprised, therefore, that the rank and file of our labourers 
and artisans should attribute the amelioration of their condition to 
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the influence of free trade, and should regard any proposal to change 
our fiscal system with instinctive apprehension. 

I have, however, sufficient confidence in the intelligence of our 
fellow-countrymen to believe that they are capable of being taught 
that free trade doctrines are not, like the rules of arithmetic, capable 
of universal application. That two and two will make four must 
remain true till the end of time; but free trade may obviously be 
beneficial to any country at one stage of its development and 
detrimental at another. If you turn to the writings of the Anti- 
Corn Law League you will find that the introduction of free trade 
was represented as the advent of an industrial millennium under 
whose reign every country should produce the articles which it was 
best fitted by nature to provide, and under which war would be 
rendered impossible by the certainty that all mankind would have 
no further cause for envy or hostility. We were assured further 
that all other countries would follow the example of England in 
throwing open her ports and markets to foreign competition ; that 
every industry in England would flourish more vigorously than it 
had ever done before, owing to the decrease in the cost of all articles 
of general consumption ; and that if any country should be so blind 
to its own welfare as not to adopt the new evangel inaugurated 
by the Manchester School, it would soon be shown the folly of its 
ways by the decline of its trade and the exhaustion of its resources. 
Every one of these prophecies has been falsified by events. Wars 
have been more frequent, more costly, and more murderous throughout 
Europe under democratic institutions than they were in the days of 
monarchical or aristocratic rule. The example of England, far from 
being regarded as a shining light, has been rejected by every one of 
her neighbours as detrimental to their own interests; and instead 
of this blindness of vision leading to their own discomfiture, their 
trade, their manufactures, and their agriculture have flourished 
exceptionally under protective systems. Even the Cobden Club 
must admit that the prospects of free trade ever being accepted by 
the world at large have become more remote to-day than they were 
at the date of its foundation. It is also manifest that under free 
trade many industries in the United Kingdom, and notably agricul- 
ture, which till recent times was by far the most important industry 
in the country, have dwindled away. It needs no showing that in 
consequence of the decline of British agriculture we have absolutely 
no means of providing the people of this country with their daily 
bread, other than the constant importation of vast quantities of 
foreign corn, There is, too, no longer room for doubt that 
under free trade the competition of foreign countries enjoying 
protection is seriously endangering the supremacy of our manu- 
facturing industry even in our own markets. I fully own that 
in my opinion free trade is not the only cause of our present un- 
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satisfactory position. But, be this as it may, there is no gainsaying 
the hard fact that all the promises on the strength of which this 
country committed herself to free trade have proved fallacious; and 
in the face of this fact I cannot accept the assertion that our work- 
ing classes are still so enamoured of free trade as to refuse to listen 
to any argument not in accordance with the theories of the Man- 
chester School. It seems to me an insult to the British working 
man to assume, as our leading Liberals do in all their speeches, that 
he is too pig-headed ever to give a hearing to any proposal not 
based simply and solely on the theory that free trade is a self- 
evident truth which, to use the phrase applied by the Church of 
Rome to dogmas propounded by an infallible Pontiff, must be held 
semper, ubique, ab omnibus. 

The second charge in virtue of which the working-class electorate 
is to be induced to reject an Imperialist policy, root and branch, is, 
I hold, far more powerful because it is more difficult of refutation. 
With the characteristic bluntness of speech which, whatever his 
adversaries may assert, is the secret of his hold over the British public, 
Mr. Chamberlain has himself admitted that. an Imperialist policy 
may under certain contingencies necessitate the imposition of pre- 
ferential duties on bread-stuffs imported into the United Kingdom 
from foreign corn-growing countries. He has also acknowledged 
that this policy may, under conceivable though improbable con- 
ditions, lead to a rise in the price of bread, while at the same time 
he has declared his belief that any increase in the cost of living will, 
in as far as the working classes are concerned, be more than com- 
pensated by a consequent increase in wages. These admissions on 
the part of the Secretary for the Colonies have given the Opposition 
the cry for which they have searched hitherto so wistfully and so 
unsuccessfully. Their programme is ready cut to their hands. 
Imperialism, the constituencies are to be warned, means the 
abandonment of free trade. The return to protection means the 
imposition of preferential duties in favour of our Colonies. This 
means a rise in the price of bread. A rise in the price of bread 
means destitution, if not starvation, to the labourer and the 
mechanic. In order to avert this catastrophe the Unionist party 
must be displaced from office. All ideas of an Imperialist policy 
and of the consolidation of the British Empire must be consigned to 
oblivion. This can only be done if the constituencies return a 
Liberal majority at the next General Election. All working men, 
therefore, throughout the kingdom are to be called upon to vote for 
the ‘ big loaf’ of free trade as against the ‘little loaf’ of protection, 
and by so doing not only to deal a death-blow to Imperialism but to 
save themselves, their wives, and their families from misery if not 
from ruin. Cheap bread is to be the standard under which the 
Liberals are to march to victory. 
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From a party point of view, the cry of ‘cheap bread’ is a 
telling appeal to the classes who, as I have said before, are, from 
an electoral point of view, masters of the situation. I have been 
too long conversant with British politics to entertain any delusions 
as to the certainty of this cry being espoused by an Opposition 
hungering for office. The manner, however, in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy has been assailed by his opponents exceeds even the 
ordinary licence allowed by usage to party warfare. All that the 
chief champion of the British Empire has asked for is that the ideas 
which he has sketched out as the basis of an Imperialist policy 
should receive the serious consideration of his fellow-countrymen, and 
especially of those amongst them who exercise influence over the 
British public. This appeal for consideration has been met by an out- 
burst of vituperation. Throughout all the speeches and addresses 
delivered by the leading men of the Liberal party since Mr. Chamber- 
lain put forward the outlines of an Imperialist programme, I have 
failed to notice any serious attempt to meet the arguments he employed 
to show the necessity for some modification of our fiscal system. I 
have been unable, as a rule, to find any internal evidence that his argu- 
ments have even been perused with attention. The purport of all 
the Opposition speeches I have had occasion to read is one and the 
same. That purport, put into plain English, is ‘Down with Chamber- 
lain, up for cheap bread, and, above all, vote for the Liberals.’ Lord 
Rosebery, it must be fairly owned, recognised in his first speech the 
grandeur of Mr. Chamberlain’s conception, while reserving any defi- 
nite approval till further information was forthcoming. As soon, 
however, as his lordship learnt that the Opposition saw a chance of 
upsetting the Government on the ‘ big loaf’ cry—the cry by which 
they carried the Bury election—he experienced conversion, assured 
the public that his qualified eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain was a mere 
expression of personal esteem devoid of any political significance, 
that he was a staunch partisan of free trade, and that, to use a vulgar 
phrase, he was sound ‘ upon the (Liberal) goose.’ With this exception 
I cannot see any sign that the Liberals have felt it their duty to take 
serious account of the grave issues Mr. Chamberlain has submitted to 
publicconsideration. It is enough for them to declare that the mainten- 
ance of free trade, as a ruling principle of our State policy, is essential 
to cheap bread, and that therefore any attemptto consolidate the Empire 
by preferential tariffs is in itself ‘anathema maranatha.’ It is charac- 
teristic of the deterioration which has befallen the Liberal party that 
its nominal leader should not have deemed it unworthy of his position 
and the high traditions he represents to commence a rabid denuncia- 
tion of Imperialism by likening Mr. Chamberlain’s policy to the 
action of a cuttlefish, who vomits forth a mass of inky slime in order 
to blind his assailants, and thereby to save his own life. If this be 
Scotch ‘ wut,’ Heaven preserve us from Sir Campbell-Bannerman ! 
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‘ Slanders,’ to use a Turkish proverb, ‘like chickens, come home 
to roost.’ I cannot but hope that the virulence of the abuse with which 
Mr, Chamberlain has been assailed for having committed the heinous 
offence of wishing to render the British Empire something more of a 
fact, something less of a name, may in the end redound to his own 
advantage. British workmen share to the full the liking of their 
countrymen for a man who has the courage of his opinions, who is 
not afraid to explain his views in plain language, and who, 
whether his views are sound or unsound, is proud of England, believes 
in her Imperial mission, and is never shaken in his confidence as 
to her ultimate triumph. With a nation which loves fair play, a 
public man gains rather than loses by being unfairly abused. I hold, 
therefore, that the Liberal party would have shown more astute- 
ness if they had expressed sympathy in the abstract with any policy 
which had in view the aggrandisement of the British Empire, but 
had objected to the policy propounded by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
ground that it had not been sufficiently studied out, and that in any 
case the time was not ripe for its accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding, however, the bad taste and worse judgment 
with which the Liberals have conducted the campaign against 
Imperialism, I cannot but feel that the ‘ cheap bread’ cry is likely 
to exercise a very great influence with the working-class voters. 
Political economists, especially if they belong, as they do in most 
instances, to the free trade party, are fond of dwelling on the innate 
superiority of direct taxation as opposed to indirect. Practical 
statesmen, who study human nature by personal experience, not by 
book learning, are well aware that taxation which actually takes 
hard money out of one’s pockets is always far more unpopular than 
taxation which only increases one’s general liabilities. An octroz is, of 
all means of collecting taxes, the most costly and, in principle, the 
most unjust. Yet the inhabitants of towns, such as Paris, in which the 
octrot is established never complain of this mode of levying revenue, 
and would bitterly resent the substitution of direct rates. A tax on 
imported wheat comes under the category of indirect taxation, and 
would not therefore in itself excite any serious popular irritation so 
long—as proved to be the case with the shilling duty—as it did not 
appreciably raise the price of bread. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
with his wonted frankness, admits that a corn duty such as he 
contemplates may possibly, or even probably, affect the selling price 
of bread to an appreciable extent. Indeed, I fail to see how the 
policy he has in view can be carried into execution unless England 
is content to raise a duty upon the most important of her imports— 
that of bread-stuffs. If this is so, it is idle to imagine that the 
retail price of bread will not be raised, at all events at the outset. 
Now, of all forms of taxation, a tax on bread is the most unpopular 
with the poorer classes of the community. To the labourer and the 
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artisan it means direct taxation in its most aggravating form. Bread 
is the staple food, if not of our workmen themselves, at any rate of 
their wives and families. To the upper and middle classes an extra 
charge of a farthing or even a halfpenny a loaf is a matter of utter 
indifference. But to the working man the extra charge which has 
to be paid out of his own pocket week by week, if not day by day, 
is a serious and a constantly recurring burden. It is very easy to 
say that this outlay could be more than recouped if workmen would 
drink a glass or two the less during the week, or smoke a few less 
pipes. But for my part I can see no more reason why the poor man 
should be expected to forego his few comforts than why the rich 
man should be asked to dispense with any one of his many luxuries. 
Human nature is much the same anywhere, and what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Holding this view, I own frankly 
that if I earned my living by manual labour my instinct would be- 
strongly opposed to any artificial rise in the price of bread; that I 
should be extremely sceptical as to any commensurate increase in my 
wages ; and that, if I had a vote, I should probably employ it against 
any policy which contemplated raising the price of bread by the 
imposition of duties on imported corn. In plainer words, unless 
strong grounds should be shown to the contrary, I should vote for 
the Liberals as against the Unionists. 

If my diagnosis is correct, the motives which would influence me 
personally, supposing I were myself a working map, are likely to 
influence the great mass of my hypothetical fellow-workers. Should 
this prove to be the case, it follows logically that the fate of the 
British Empire will be decided, for good or bad, upon the issue 
whether the working classes of Great Britain will or will not consent 
to any augmentation in the price of their daily bread. Votes with 
us count nowadays by heads, not by brains, and if the working-class 
electorate decide in favour of the ‘ big loaf’ against the ‘little loaf,’ 
all idea of consolidating the Mother Country and her Colonies into 
one united Empire must be postponed indefinitely, if not abandoned 
permanently. 

In dealing with matters which affect the vital interests of our 
country it is wise to look facts in the face. Now the bottom facts 
of the present political situation are that the question of Empire 
or no Empire must be settled by the votes of the working classes, 
and that as things stand, the workman’s vote is likely to be given 
on the plain and simple issue whether an Imperialist policy is or is 
not likely to raise the price of bread. This truth is fully appreciated 
by the opponents of the Government. For the sake of decency, the 
Liberals keep to the pretence that they are fighting the battle of free 
trade as having been the cause of the comparative prosperity the work- 
ing classes have enjoyed since the repeal of the Corn Laws, and as being 
the safeguard of their well-being in the future. But the real gist 
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of their appeals to the votes of the operatives is that Imperialism 
must raise the price of bread, and that therefore the vote of the 
proletariat must be given for free trade, which is, as they allege, 
synonymous with cheap bread. We may regard as cynical the 
persistency with which the leaders of the Liberal party keep on 
assuming that the one thing the working classes really care about is 
the cheapness of their daily food; that the fortunes of their country, 
the welfare of their fellow-countrymen across the seas, the fulfilment 
of England’s Imperial mission, are to them matters of supreme 
indifference provided they are not called upon to pay a somewhat 
dearer price for the quartern loaf. But from an electioneering point 
of view the Liberals are well advised in making their appeal to the 
masses on the plea that ‘cheap bread is the one thing needful.’ 
It is true this plea is in direct contradiction to the scriptural adage 
that ‘man cannot live by bread alone.’ Politicians, however, of the 
Little England school hold with the well-known lines in Russell 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers, that ‘ John P. Robinson, he, thinks they did 
not know everything down in Judee.’ Perhaps after all the Liberals 
are wise in their generation. The argumentum ad hominem is 
always an effective appeal, more especially when the particular portion 
of the human frame to which the appeal is made is the belly. 
Notwithstanding all these admissions, I see no reason why the 
champions of England’s Imperial mission should despair of raising 
the controversy between the ‘big loaf’ and the ‘little loaf’ to a 
higher level, and of enlisting the sympathies of the working-class 
electorate in favour of the consolidation of the British Empire. The 
cry of free trade being in danger has no terror for the rural 
population. They require no evidence beyond that of their own eyes 
to realise that to the agricultural interest free trade has proved a 
disaster, not a benefit. They can see for themselves how rentals 
have fallen everywhere, how the production of home-grown corn has 
ceased to be profitable, and must continue to be unprofitable so long 
as wheat grown in and imported from America can be sold in the 
English market cheaper than the home-grown article. They can see 
also how the squire, the parson, and the farmer have grown poorer 
without any corresponding gain accruing to the labourer. They can 
observe how the young men are quitting the fields for the town, how 
the small country towns are decaying, how the industry by which 
their forefathers lived is dying for lack of sustenance. They are not 
likely, therefore, to turn a deaf ear to any policy which offers to 
open fresh markets abroad for British produce and to restore our 
home markets to British agriculture, on the grounds that this policy 
is inconsistent with the orthodox doctrines of free trade, or that the 
interest of the consumer is more important than that of the producer. 
Hodge may not be quick-witted, but he is sensible enough to under- 
stand that free trade, which was good for England half a century 
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ago under conditions which have long ceased to exist, may not 
necessarily be good for her to-day. He is quite shrewd enough to 
suspect that if British agriculture is to be saved from absolute ruin 
some drastic change is required, and that this change, under whatever 
name it is called, must involve an alteration of our fiscal system for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest. 

Amidst the urban electorate any crusade against the absurdity 
of regarding free trade as a principle of universal application will 
obviously encounter far greater difficulties than amidst the rural 
electorate. Under free trade our artisans as a body have received 
higher wages and have been able to purchase the necessaries of life, 
and even some of its luxuries, more cheaply than they were able to 
do before the repeal of the Corn Laws. It is, as I have stated before, 
open to argument how far the improvement in the material con- 
dition of the British artisan is solely or even mainly due to free trade ; 
but arguments of a complicated kind are not easily intelligible by 
common peonle. After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and we have no cause to complain if the artisans of England have 
hitherto accepted, as a matter of blind faith, the assumption that 
their improved status is the result of free trade. 

At the same time, the artisan is far more accessible than the 
labourer to the higher aspects of Imperial policy. It is a mistake 
to overestimate the power of sentiment in politics. It is an even 
greater mistake to underrate its influence. The educated classes in 
this country are, I think, apt to forget that our self-governing 
colonies are peopled by men of British race, who, for the most part, 
are members of the British working classes. Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and South Africa possess greater personal interest for British 
labourers and British artisans than they have, or can have, for the 
wealthier classes of the British commonwealth. The fact that our 
colonial kinsmen wish to be brought into closer kinship with the 
Mother Country tells more in the cottage and the factory than it 
does in the mansion and the villa. Again, patriotism in its cruder 
forms is certainly not less common in the lower ranks of British 
society than it is in the upper. I cannot conceive how any one who 
lived through the reverses which occurred at the outset of the late 
war, and through the victories which culminated in the wholesale 
surrender of the Boers, can question the truth that the war was even 
more popular with the masses than it was with the classes. Kid- 
glove politicians may decry the value of popular demonstrations 
such as were witnessed throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom when news of the relief of Ladysmith and of Mafeking 
first reached our shores. The mobs who screamed themselves hoarse 
in the streets of London and in those of every great city, north, 
south, east, and west, while singing the Soldiers of the Queen were 
actuated by the same sentiment which was shown by our soldiers in 
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the field and by the well-to-do classes who bore the financial 
burdens imposed upon them by the war cheerfully and well-nigh 
without a protest. The war is over; the glamour of our victory is 
departed ; the bad quarter of an hour when the bill has to be paid 
has arrived ; and yet, up to now, no public man of any weight or 
standing, however advanced his views may be, has had the courage 
to stand up before an open meeting of his fellow-countrymen and to 
denounce the war as unjust and unnecessary. In the rare instances 
when such an appeal has been made, the response received has not 
been of a character to encourage its repetition. I may add that the 
criticisms of the ‘New Diplomacy,’ of which Mr. Chamberlain is 
alleged to be the author, do not proceed from the working classes. 
His blunt frankness of utterance and his disregard of conventional 
euphuisms come home to British instincts. When, at the time of 
the outrageous attacks on Queen Victoria in Paris, and of the still 
more outrageous insults which in the German Parliament were offered 
to the British armies, Mr. Chamberlain replied by bidding France 
to mend her manners, and by informing Germany that her insults 
must not be repeated, he voiced the sentiments of the British public 
and spoke the language which Englishmen like to hear from the 
mouths of their statesmen, and which they have heard too seldom 
since the days of Palmerston. The fact, if fact it is, as I believe it 
to be, that Mr. Chamberlain will have the sympathies of the working- 
class electorate enlisted on his behalf in favour of his Imperialist 
policy, is one which should be taken into account in estimating the 
chances of his success or failure whenever, if ever, his policy is sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the constituencies. 

Still, I should hesitate to foretell that these sympathies would 
turn the scale if the Liberals can succeed in persuading the masses 
that an Imperialist policy necessitates the abandonment of free 
trade and, as a necessary corollary, a rise in the price of bread. 
The undoubted truth that under free trade wages have been higher 
and the cost of living cheaper for the artisan must bias him against 
a policy based upon differential duties. Even if it can be proved to 
popular demonstration that free trade is not the main cause which 
has brought about the cheapness of bread, the hard fact remains that, 
if a substantial increase is made in the duties on corn imported 
from foreign countries, there must of necessity be a corresponding 
increase in the average price of bread. The prospect of the 
additional revenue to be secured by preferential duties proving 
sufficient to enable the State to provide old-age pensions for the 
industrious poor, seems to me too remote and too nebulous to weigh 
much with the working man. Nor can I see how the possibility 
of a rise of wages following upon an increase in the cost of bread 
being a probability, and still less a certainty, can be proved by any 
process of argument which would commend itself to the approval of 
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the working-class electorate, upon whose shoulders the first loss in- 
curred by any material rise in the price of bread must fall of necessity. 
Why, then, I may be asked, do I entertain the hope that the working 
classes may in the end support an Imperialist policy at the next 
General Election ? 

A score of years ago, when a reaction of popular sentiment 
against free trade had just begun to make itself manifest, I had a 
conversation with my old friend Sir George Elliot, who was then 
M.P. for the County of Durham, and who was one of the largest 
coal-owners in the north of England and in Wales. In the course of 
the conversation I asked him what he thought about the prospects of 
protection again coming into popular favour. His reply was to the 
following effect : 


I know very little about political economy, but in as far as my knowledge 
goes I am in favour of free trade, and I am certain that it is profitable to my own 
trade under existing conditions. But though I may be a very poor authority on 
political economical questions, [ know a great deal more about the British 
working man than ninety-nine Members of Parliament out of a hundred. And I 
can tell you this with absolute certainty, that if ever the British working man 
gets it into his head, rightly or wrongly, that foreign competition is likely to 
lower his own wages, you will have a cry for protection which no Government 
and no party can venture to resist. 


During the years which have come and gone since this con- 
versation was held I have watched with close attention the 
continuous change in popular opinion with respect to the advan- 
tages of free trade. I think every candid observer will agree with 
me in saying that free trade is no longer regarded by the great 
majority of educated Englishmen as a dogma commanding universal 
credence. The Cobden Club is virtually if not nominally defunct. 
The younger generation of Englishmen regard free trade at the 
best as a system which may be beneficial to certain countries at 
certain times and under certain conditions, but which at other times 
and under other conditions may be positively fatal to our progress 
and prosperity. The opinion of the ‘ civilised world,’ about which 
we used to hear so much during the Boer war, is dead against free 
trade. Every one of the countries which rallied to protection has 
not, as Cobden used to foretell, fallen behind in the race, but has 
actually gained ground commercially in comparison with England. 
In consequence, thinking Englishmen have, as a body, come long ago 
to the conclusion that free trade is at the best a principle of local 
and temporary application; and there are many indications that 
they are fast getting round to the view that free trade, as we know 
it to-day, is positively detrimental to British interests. 

For the reasons I have already indicated I hold that this reaction 
—which is not so much a conversion to protectionist ideas as a 
distrust in free trade theories—would naturally have made more 
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rapid progress with the working classes than with those not depen- 
dent for their living upon manual labour. The principles of the 
Manchester School are, justly or unjustly, out of harmony with the 
ideas which commend themselves nowadays to the working classes 
in England. The one cause which has kept them constant to a 
belief in free trade has been the fact that under free trade their 
wages have been higher and their food has been cheaper than in 
the old days of protection. It is, to my thinking, idle to endeavour 
to teach the electorate, which before long will have to decide 
the issue between Imperialism and Little Englandism, that high 
wages and cheap food have no necessary connection with free 
trade. With the masses, facts they can understand tell more than 
figures they do not and cannot understand. If, therefore, we are 
to create general distrust amidst the masses in respect of our existing 
system which in their minds is associated with high wages and cheap 
food, we can only hope to do so by proving to them that our trade 
is already impaired by foreign competition, and that if our trade 
decreases then wages must fall also. 

It ought not, I think, to be impossible to bring home to the 
working man a conviction that our commercial supremacy is seriously 
endangered by a system under which English traders fight against 
foreign competitors with their hands tied. The experience of the 
war is too fresh in men’s memories for even the most ignorant of our 
fellow-countrymen to be under any delusion as to the ill-will and 
jealousy with which England is regarded throughout the world. 
There is no disguising the plain fact that, so long as fortune was 
adverse to our arms, the nations of the Old World and the New vied 
with each other in expressing their hopes for the success of the 
Boers and in predicting the downfall of the British Empire. Germany, 
Rassia, and France took the lead in this anti-English demonstration. 
In as far as popular sentiment is represented by the press, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Italy 
—countries upon whose good-will we had some reason to count in 
return for past services—joined the outcry against us. Even our 
kinsmen across the Atlantic, though they assure us, as I believe with 
truth, that at heart they wished well to England, so contrived to 
dissemble their love that it looked more like indifference to our 
welfare than active sympathy. Practically, throughout the war we 
met with no encouragement, no assistance of any kind, except from 
our British colonies beyond the seas, who rallied to our support in the 
hour of danger. No exceptional intelligence is needed to appreciate 
the truth that the main cause of the well-nigh universal hostility 
displayed towards this country throughout the war was not any regard 
or concern for the Boers, but jealousy of England. Our wealth, our 
mastery on the sea, our free institutions, our immunity from attack, our 
‘splendid isolation’ excite not unnaturally the envy of other nations less 
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favoured than our own, and this envy is intensified by a latent suspicion 
that England is now commencing its career as an Imperial power, 
not approaching its end. Englishmen will have only themselves to 
blame if they fail to realise that the supremacy of England is an 
eyesore to the world at large, and that the downfall of the British 
Empire is the object which our neighbours have at heart. For many 
reasons, upon which it would be foreign te my purpose to dwell, the 
time is not yet ripe for any armed coalition against England. Indeed 
we, by our blind adherence to a doctrinaire policy, have obviated the 
necessity for armed action on the part of our rivals. Ever since the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, the corn-producing powers of England 
have dwindled away, until, according to a not unfriendly estimate, the 
country does not produce enough corn to keep our people from 
starvation for more than a few weeks in case we became involved in 
a war which stopped our supplies of corn imported from abroad. 
Under these circumstances to go to war in order to ruin England 
would be an absurdity so long as the same end can be attained by 
the cheaper and simpler method of excluding British goods from 
foreign markets by imposing prohibitive duties. This is the 
course resorted to by our neighbours as a matter of common 
interest. Every important foreign country is becoming more and 
more enamoured of protection, and the vital principle of every 
protectionist system is to encourage native industry by practically 
excluding foreign goods from native markets. Other countries 
can defend themselves against prohibitive duties by retaliation, 
or, in plain words, by imposing increased duties on the import 
into their dominions of goods manufactured abroad. But England, 
so long as she regards free trade as a sort of sacred covenant, 
is debarred from retaliation. The unanimity with which our foreign 
friends, who only yesterday were our bitter enemies, implore us for 
our own sakes not to abandon the policy of allowing all other nations 
unrestricted access to our markets should—to use a French saying— 
give ‘us to think.’ Anybody, as things stand, can injure us with 
impunity. Would it not be better and wiser if we resorted to the 
old motto, Nemo me impune lacessit? The advantage of such a 
resort to common-sense is manifested by the fact that Germany has 
expressed an intention to mulct Canada, because this, the greatest of 
British Colonies, has of her own accord offered to give preferential 
advantages to goods manufactured in the Mother Country as against 
goods manufactured in foreign lands. The only retort we can make 
is by saying that if Germany carries out her intention we shall raise 
our duties on goods manufactured in Germany and imported into 
England. This retort, however, we are debarred from making, 
because retaliation is inconsistent with the theory of free trade. 

I cannot but think that if these views are put forward clearly and 
intelligibly to the working-class electorate they will command such 
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an amount of assent as may enable the advocates of an Imperial policy 
to establish the essential basis of such a policy, the granting of pre- 
ferential duties to our own Colonies. Iam convinced, too, that no 
one living is so well qualified, by character, by power of argument, 
by knowledge of trade at home and abroad, and by a profound belief 
in the ‘ manifest destiny’ of England, to win the assent of the 
British working classes to the imposition of preferential duties, even 
if they necessitate a rise in the price of bread, as the statesman 
who has done more than any other man of our time to awake his 
fellow-countrymen to a sense of England’s Imperia] mission. But 
his failure or success lies in the hands of the gods; and the gods on 
this occasion are the working men of England, to whom we have 
entrusted supreme voting power. It is they who will dictate the 
composition of Parliament, and thereby command the policy of Great 
Britain. It is to them that we Imperialists, who regard the 
maintenance of the United Kingdom and the consolidation of the 
British Empire as surpassing in importance all other considerations, 
must appeal for support. They, as Mr. Lowe foresaw, are our 
masters, and by their judgment we must abide. 

EpwarD DIcey. 
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THE best economic condition is not that in which the greatest amount of produce 
is obtained at the cheapest rate, the greatest amount of capitalists pick up the 
greatest amount of profits, but one in which the greatest amount of workmen can 
live in the greatest possible comfort and security.—Thorold Rogers, Free Trade 
Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford, 1888-9. 


In this country “we know, thanks to the investigations of Mr. Seebohm 

Rowntree and Mr. Charles Booth, that there is about 30 per cent. of our popula- 
tion underfed and on the verge of hunger. Thirty per cent. of forty-one millions 
come to something over twelve millions —Speech of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman against the proposal for preferential tariffs with the Colonies, at 
Perth, 5th of June, 1903. 
Ir the proposals in favour of preferential tariffs with the Colonies are 
to be accepted in any form by the people of this country most 
thoughtful persons will recognise that there are probably three con- 
ditions which would have to be fulfilled in any successful propaganda 
in their favour. 

(1) The free-trade fiscal policy deliberately adopted fifty years 
ago would have to be accepted as the right policy for this country in 
the conditions which produced it. 

(2) Convincing cause would have to be shown that these con- 
ditions no longer tend to prevail in the world. 

(3) Any change proposed would have to carry with it the same 
general strength of conviction and the same determination to enforce 
the new policy as inspired the agitation which led to the abolition 
of the Corn Laws in England. 

If this be accepted as a fair statement of the case the difficulties 
in the way of the proposals will be obvious. What grounds are 
there for considering that a change apparently so revolutionary in 
every respect has come within the region of serious discussion in 
England? The question of difficulties, it may be admitted at once, 
must not be made too much of. It is entirely secondary to the 
merits of the case. There was scarcely ever a cause worth fighting 
for which was not confronted at the outset by difficulties enormous 
and apparently insurmountable. Adam Smith, when the doctrine 
of free trade was first formulated, regarded the forces against it in 
England as so general, so powerful, and so determined, that he 
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admitted that to expect the doctrine to be accepted as more than a 
theory, and to anticipate that it should become a practice in the 
United Kingdom, was as absurd as to expect the establishment of a 
Utopia. 

If the statement of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman which I 
have placed at the head of this article is weighed carefully by any 
person who has endeavoured to approach the controversy now raging 
with an open mind, it will perhaps be admitted that it is calculated 
to give cause for reflection. The speech of the leader of one of the 
two great political parties in this country was a speech in favour of 
the existing fiscal policy of Great Britain and the conditions of trade 
and exchange upon which that policy rested. Our trade, he 
asserted, continued to be of large dimensions, our ships were in every 
harbour. The accumulations of capital were larger than ever before. 
The income-tax payers furnished the revenue now with a total of 
2,600,000/. for every penny demanded of them, as against only 
2,000,000/. some years ago. The coffers of revenue and of capital 
were full. The well-tried fiscal policy of this country had been in 
operation for fifty years. Only 30 per cent. of our population 
of 41,000,000 were underfed and on the verge of hunger. Who 
would therefore run the terrible risk of putting more heads under 
water? It was a curious and striking argument since repeated 
in many forms by others. In the stress of political conflict, and 
with an audience whose horizon is bounded by the next General 
Election, it may have its uses. But surely there is another side to 
the question. By the very unconsciousness of its irony the speech 
is as telling and as terrible an indictment as has ever been urged 
even by the most extreme reformer against those conditions of 
modern trade and production in England upon which in the last 
resort our fiscal policy rests. The feeling which rises insensibly to 
the mind on reading it suggests more than one question. Is the 
issue which is being discussed simply that which those who conceive 
themselves to be defending the principle of free trade hold it to be ? 
Free traders, protectionists, zollvereinists, are these the words which 
represent the actual or ultimate terms in the controversy which 
has been opened? When the proposals which have been made 
on one side are replied to on the other by an argument of the kind 
which has just been quoted, we are surely on the brink of something 
more in England than a mere revival of the debate of protection 
versus free trade, as it was discussed in this country nearly three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

In what manner, it may be asked, do the proposals which have 
been made towards entering into closer fiscal relations with the 
British Colonies bear on the prevailing tendencies in trade through- 
out the world, as these tendencies now affect the masses of the people 
in this country? To understand the situation towards which we 
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have moved in England, it is probably necessary to go back to the 
dock strike of 1890. It is at least noteworthy that, although the 
tendencies which at that time focussed the public mind in pained 
attention on economic conditions in England have continued to grow 
and intensify in the world, the present controversy is proceeding as 
if we still lived in the conditions of the early seventies in England. 
it is impossible, however, to regard the intervening period as filled 
merely with the record of a still-born chapter in history. Both at 
home and abroad we have an uninterrupted continuity of develop- 
ment since that period, possessing a significance which cannot be 
lightly ignored. To begin with, we have to all appearance still with us at 
home the 30 per cent. of our population of whom Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman accepts it that they are permanently underfed and on the 
verge of hunger. In practical politics there are at least two new 
tendencies dating from the period in question. For the first time in 
our party system we have the fact of an independent labour party, 
seeking more and more to represent the separate interests of these 
millions, and, so far as its objects may be briefly stated, standing 
over and above everything else for the idea of a living wage for 
labour and for the raising of the standards of life amongst the poorer 
masses of the population. Beyond this movement, but necessarily 
in direct relationship to its ideals, there is the large and growing 
movement towards what is wrongly called, for want of a better name, 
municipal socialism. This movement may in turn be said to stand 
for the idea of the management in the interests of the people of 
certain forms of production and service. It may be observed from 
the discussions which are proceeding how few authorities profess to 
see clearly at present what are its limits or whither it is carrying us. 
Whatever may be said of these two movements in other respects, 
they certainly represent the operation of ideas which carry us very 
considerably beyond principles that were considered fundamental 
less than two decades ago in England. Occupied as the leaders of 
both of them have been with the more immediate object of their 
propaganda, they have as yet concerned themselves little with the 
relationship of the issues they have raised to wider matters of 
national policy. But that there is an important connection we shall 
see directly. 

Outside the limits of these islands, where, it must always be 
remembered, the principal interests of the population of this country 
lie, the situation is one calculated to engage attention. The three 
Great Powers of the world whose political conditions are likely in 
the future to most affect the trade of the United Kingdom and of 
the British Empire are Germany, Russia, and the United States. 
During the last quarter of a century these three Great Powers have 
with increasing unity and consistency of aim led the rest of the 
world in continuing to organise their trade and production and 
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even their national ambitions on certain fixed lines. There can be 
no mistaking the nature of the policy which is being developed. It 
is that of the theory of national economy so ably and, on the whole, 
so scientifically formulated by Friedrich List before the middle of 
the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. The historical basis of 
this policy is much less clearly understood in England even by well- 
informed persons than might be expected. But its close study 
forms a necessary introduction to understanding the character of the 
problems that have produced the existing situation in this country. 
The essence of the policy may be briefly stated. It is that of a 
living nation standing for its own ideas and ideals in the world, 
aggressive, progressive, as far as possible self-contained and self- 
sufficient, and therefore necessarily stretching ever outwards towards 
the widest possible basis of production organised towards its own 
aims. The importance of the part which the tropics are destined to 
play in the trade exchanges of the future, a fact to which the present 
writer endeavoured to draw attention in a series of articles in the 
Times written in the midst of the annexations that were then taking 
place a few years ago, was clearly perceived by the inteliectual 
founder of Germany’s present world-policy. List foresaw that even 
the rivalry of nations, as we have hitherto experienced it, is merely 
preliminary to a further stage, when the basis of agricultural 
production furnished by the tropical regions will in time form the 
most important of natural exchanges as against the manufacturing 
power of the temperate regions. 

Under the influence of this conception of national economy as. 
applied by Germany and the nations that have followed her lead, 
a great transformation of the world has taken place during the past 
quarter of a century. At the time when List wrote the moderate 
tariffs of the German States still allowed England to supply them 
with the greater part of the manufactured articles they required for 
consumption. The same was true of other States. Since that 
period Europe has for the most part become strictly protectionist. 
Germany, under the influence of List’s conception, has consolidated her 
position in the centre of the Continent, organising her scattered 
States into a firmly-established political and economic unity. To 
her are already credited in the chancelleries of Europe economic 
ambitions stretching from the mouths of the Rhine to the Euphrates 
Valley, with a future on the ocean, and with Holland and the Dutch 
colonies included with her in a powerful federation. The results, so 
far as expressed in economic terms, are certainly noteworthy. Twenty 
years ago, when the rapid development of German trade first. began 
‘to attract attention in this country, the reply usually was that 
Germany was a poor country, with no great natural resources; and 
that its trade beginnings were so small that its rapid increase as 
shown by percentages was more apparent than real. In 1886, how- 
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ever, the total trade of Germany was valued at 294,000,000/. Four- 
teen years later, in 1900, its total was 519,000,000/. Her export 
trade in particular has to be noticed: it is now not far short of that 
of the United Kingdom if the exports of coal are excluded. The 
other countries of Europe have followed. Russia, in the meantime, 
has been s.owly organising her resources in accordance with the same 
ideal of a national economy. From her position in Europe she has 
gradually thrust an organised hinterland backward into Asia, seeking 
from the Baltic to the Pacific to make a wall of tariffs conterminous 
with the frontiers of her influence. Under the domination of List’s 
ideas the last decade of the nineteenth century has witnessed beyond 
the confines of Europe a series of events of the first international 
significance. Outside the regions which have passed under British 
control the partition of the continent of Africa on a protectionist 
basis has been accomplished, the whole train of recent political 
events in South Africa being essentially a result due to the develop- 
ment in international politics of List’s conception. The division of 
the continent of Asia into political spheres is proceeding on the 
same lines, all the recent events in China and South-Western Asia 
that have attracted general attention being similarly part of the 
train of consequences involved. 

Looking across the Atlantic at development in the United States, 
the unfolding of the same policy has proceeded on similar lines. 
The results have been scarcely less impressive. List, after holding 
the Professorship of Political Economy at the University of Tiibingen, 
resided for a period in Pennsylvania and took a deep interest in 
American development. He addressed a series of letters to the vice- 
president of the Pennsylvanian Society for the Promotion of National 
Industry, entitled ‘ Outlines of American Political Economy,’ and his 
theory of national economy found most favourable conditions for its 
development in the United States. His conceptions have deeply 
influenced the modern development of that country. It is essentially 
List’s policy that we find reproduced half a century after his death 
in the declaration a few years ago of the late President McKinley, 
that the policy of national economy had been everywhere successful 
in the world its motto being that ‘the people of no nation in 
history has ever permanently prospered under a policy which 
sacrificed its home industries to build up and develop the resources 
and give employment to the labour of foreign States.’ One of the 
results of this policy, as President McKinley in the work of a life- 
time interpreted it in the legislative acts of his country, was the fall 
of imports from Great Britain to the United States from 46,000,000/. 
in 1890 to 37,000,000/. in 1901, while the experts from the United 
States to Great Britain for the same years rose from 97,000,000/. to 
141,000,000/. The dream of many minds in the United States has 
been that of the late Mr. Blaine—a Pan-American union embracing 
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the two Americas, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to Patagonia, 
and including every kind of production and climate. For years the 
fiscal policy of the United States has been consistently directed to 
coerce Canada into such a union. Section 3 of the McKinley 
Act, commonly known as ‘The Reciprocity Clause,’ which has been 
largely successful, was in like manner avowedly intended to pave the 
way towards the same object in the case of the Spanish Republics 
on the American continent. 

So far, all these great movements, as we shall see directly, 
have been but preliminary. They represent the massing of forces 
and the taking-up of positions for the larger struggle which is 
to follow as the ideas behind each of them come into conflict. 
Looking back over the results for a moment, one thing that strikes 
the observer is the absurdity of attempting to judge them or to 
measure them from the mere economic point of view, or, still more so, 
from within the narrow circle of the usual free-trade versus protection 
argument. All thedevelopments of the policies of national economy 
have been in a sense, as will be seen, movements toward a larger 
measure of free trade. The policy by which Great Britain met 
them, of confronting hostile tariffs with open ports, has been, per 
contra, a movement resting on a national basis. It has been followed 
because it has been considered, as far as we knew, to be the best 
policy in the circumstances for our people. 

It will probably be continued to be discussed long into the 
future as to how far Great Britain has gained by the policy she has 
pursued. After some years of study of the question in many 
countries, the present writer feels that the most a convinced free 
trader is fairly entitled to say is that in the past the policy 
pursued has been right for Great Britain on the balance of reasons. 
Had this country met protection by protection, England would pro- 
bably have continued to hold her monopoly of manufacturing 
productions. But she would have done so at the cost of retarding 
the expansion of the world, and so indirectly of restricting her own 
development. Had, on the other hand, all the world, as Cobden anti- 
cipated in his speech at Manchester in 1846, followed the free-trade 
example of England within five years, Great Britain would in this case 
also have possibly retained for a long period her manufacturing mono- 
poly. She would have continued to be, as the early free traders anti- 
cipated, the workshop of the world. Yet it would have been a different 
world. If the nations had continued to come to Great Britain for 
their manufactures, scarcely any important State in Europe would 
have reached its present development. A large proportion of the 
United States would certainly be still unpeopled. The two policies of 
open trade for Great Britain and the national economics of the others 
have really supplemented each other in the world in the past. 

But it must be considered that the gain has been the gain of 
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civilisation rather than of Great Britain. To describe the modern 
expansion of British trade simply as the result of our free-trade 
policy would be little more than nonsense. At the period of the 
adoption of free trade Great Britain held the manufacturing 
monopoly of the world and the command of the seas. We had 
accordingly a long start of all the rest of the world in the modern 
industrial era, and scarcely less so in the era of railway and shipping 
development which followed its opening. No nation, therefore, ever 
had such opportunities for the employment and investment of capital 
all the world over. Other nations learnt their industrial processes 
and in large part bought their machinery from England. British 
capital built the railways, financed the commerce, and created the 
industries of the United States. It was British capital similarly which 
built the railways of India and of the British Colonies, of Mexico, of 
the Argentine, Uruguay, and in large part of Brazil and the other 
States of Central and South America. In virtue of her start in the 
industrial era it has fallen to Great Britain by right of place to have 
largely created the industrial undertakings and to have financed the 
development of four continents of the world. It could not, therefore, 
be otherwise than that under any fiscal policy we might have 
followed the trade of the United "Kingdom would thus far surpass 
that of any other country. 

It is necessary, however, to recollect the exact nature of this 
trade as it now stands. In the year 1902 the total foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom was valued at 812,000,000/. Of this total 
the exports of British and Irish produce were valued at only 
283,000,000/. The average yearly value of imports for the ten 
years ending 1890 was 394,000,000/. For the ten years ending 
1900 it was 446,000,000. For the same decades, the average of 
the exports, including the increasing export of coal, rose only from 
234,000,000/. to 239,000,000/. The economic commonplace that 
imports must be paid for by exports often leads to confusion of 
thought as regards the foreign trade of this country. This great 
and growing difference between exports and imports in the case of 
Great Britain far exceeds that of any other important country in 
civilisation. It is usually accounted for as being occasioned by the 
profits on trade, the earnings of British shipping, and the return on 
investments abroad. But a further explanation is necessary. It 
arises, doubtless, in large part from the fact that investments of 
British capital abroad, made in the conditions just described, in 
which we had a long start of the rest of the world in the industrial 
era, are now automatically increasing in value as the expansion of 
the world continues. Like others, we bave begun to profit by the 
natural growth in the value of the work of others. We are, in short, 
to some extent living on our unearned increment from the nations. 
But this result has its unsatisfactory features. It is, in the main, 
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a sound instinct which recognises with increasing uneasiness the fact 
that our manufacturing exports have practically ceased to grow to any 
great extent for nearly a quarter of a century. We have, that is to 
say, begun to be less of an industrial people and more of a people 
living by waiting on, and catering to the wants of, a rich and 
pleasure-seeking population. 

Great and heavy, when every allowance is made, is the price 
which the expansion of the world has exacted from us during the 
past half-century. We have paid it in full. The conditions of 
growing disparity between imports and exports have been good for 
banking and financial interests in this country, and representatives 
in close touch with them, like Lord Goschen and Lord Avebury, are 
perhaps hardly fair judges of the general position. It has been 
different for the nation at large. A depleted agricultural population 
of the kind which Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, has mourned for years, 
a stagnant manufacturing export trade in which Germany has 
almost overhauled us, a home population which in these islands is 
now increasing more slowly than that of any other Great Power of 
the world, excluding France—a population of 41,000,000, of whom we 
are told that one-third is permanently on the verge of hunger: this 
is no inheritance to boast of in the household of the great mother 
at whose dugs civilisation has drawn such deep and exhausting 
draughts during her fifty years of free trade. If we had not the 
faith and insight to see its larger meaning in the future, we should 
be a house of mourning. 

The one great and permanent gain in the era which is drawing 
to a close—a gain which to all appearance is destined to stand us in 
good stead in the future—is that accruing from the exercise of a 
moral principle. By the policy of opening her ports to all the world 
Great Britain has been able to bring under her control, with a clear 
conscience as regards her own people and along the line of least 
resistance as regards the rivalry of other Powers, immense territories 
which now have an important part to play in the future. The first 
stage of the rivalry closes upon us an empire of 400,000,000, 
with a nucleus of a white population of a possible 100,000,000 
within the horizon of many now living. It closes upon us possessing 
an inheritance with every variety of climate and every possibility of 
production, and with a financial system sound and healthy. It 
leaves us, above all, a people with a part to play in the future, a part 
which, as we shall see presently, we have probably no option but to 
play, but a part as great and as worthy as any to which a people has 
ever given its full strength. 

So far we have been, as has been said, looking at the first stage 
of a large movement. The real rivalry between the systems of 
national economy that have been described must come as the 
principles behind each of them begin to realise themselves in the 
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conflict. Looking at the world at the present time, there would 
seem to me to be on the whole little justification to the mind of any 
observer who has given long and close attention to the subject to 
anticipate that the prevailing conditions of production and exchange 
are destined to long continue in the world in the state which they 
have now reached. While the nations have been engaged in the 
great developments just dealt with, there has been little time to 
consider what is to come in the next stage. Nevertheless, it is far 
from having escaped the attention of many observers who have no 
leanings towards the principles of socialism that it is difficult to 
consider that the conditions of an unrestricted free fight in 
trade as it now exists can indefinitely continue. For the conditions 
have inherent in them, and particularly in their international 
relations, a phase in which they must become absolutely incom- 
patible with the interests of the masses of the people at large. The 
free fight will, just as is now happening in the United States, be 
continued only up to a certain point. The ultimate conditions as 
the world draws together are those of amalgamation of trade 
interests irrespective of frontiers, of attempted monopoly—control in 
production, with the regulation of prices throughout the world as 
against the consumer. It may be noticed that it cannot be without 
significance that, while Germany has been outlining the great 
system of national economy just described, practically the largest 
political party at home repudiates in the interests of the people the 
whole theory of competition and exchange in trade upon which our 
fiscal system rests. The signs of the times amongst ourselves have 
been noticed, and the unconscious irony of the leader of the Liberal 
party, defending the present conditions of our trade by the argument 
that nearly one-third of our population are permanently on the 
verge of hunger, is not the least significant of them. 

It is, however, on the other side of the Atlantic, where the 
conditions of unrestricted competition as they prevail within the 
frontiers of the United States have been operative for long on the 
largest free-trade basis which exists in the world, that the present 
tendencies in trade are clearly in evidence and have already begun 
to vitally affect us. The leaders of the school of political economy, 
of the school which has long been in the ascendant in the past 
in England, never contemplated the growth of the gigantic 
industrial organisations which have now begun to draw under their 
influence the trade of almost every country in the world. If one 
looks at the last free-trade lecture of so robust a free trader as the 
late Thorold Rogers, delivered in the University of Oxford only 
fifteen years ago, the result is very striking. The immense interval 
which separates the actual world as it exists now from that world in 
which the majority of even our middle-aged leaders of economic 
thought formed their opinions is very marked. Thorold Rogers 
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fifteen years ago saw all the nations still sitting at the feet of 
England. Germany, he remarks complacently, ‘ has not got beyond 
the position of imitator.’ As to the United States, ‘they have made 
no great discoveries.’ In industry and invention we have nothing 
to fear from the rivalry of the world. As the result of our fiscal 
system, ‘ we fix the market-price for nearly every product of human 
industry.’ 

If it be asked what are the circumstances now, and under what 
conditions prices are tending to be fixed as the trust and combine 
system has developed, the reply is remarkable. Great Britain, which 
twenty years ago far surpassed other nations in the production of 
pig-iron, has fallen to the third place, the ‘imitator’ being in front of 
her. But this is incidental, and not the matter which engages most 
serious attention. The iron trade of the United States, following 
the general tendencies in all industries, has gradually organised 
itself into the most gigantic single concern aiming at monopoly 
and at the control of prices that the world has known. Far removed 
from the principles of the financial operation known as cornering the 
market are those of the well-organised trust or modern combine. 
The capital of the United States Steel Corporation is already between 
200,000,000/. and 300,000,000/. Its policy is not simply combina- 
tion at the top, but rather the organisation and control of production 
form its source at the mine, through all the feeding channels 
towards manufacture, and then outwards again towards distribution. 
It aims thus to draw into a single organisation mines, manufactures, 
railway systems, and eventually the lines of communication of the 
world. Thetwo latter are, indeed, the great and secure basis upon 
which an effective control of prices in any industry ultimately rests. 
For there is no kind of production in the world which cannot be 
made a monopoly if the organisation controlling it has command of 
the lines of communication. 

A little more than two years ago Mr. Robert Donald described 
the operations of this Trust as far as they had gone, and the 
description is significant in the light of still more recent develop- 
ments which are fresh in the public mind. 


This year we have seen that, following on the creation of the Steel Trust 
and forming part of the same gigantic scheme, the same interests have brought 
three great American railway systems into one ‘community of interests.’ One 
of these lines has a service of steamers on the Pacific. The acquisition of the 
Leyland Line, the Atlantic Transport Line, and the American Line by the 
same group of capitalists gives the Steel Trust command of the seas. It will be 
enabled to make through deliveries over the American continent, across the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. A world-wide carrying trade will be in its hands. 
Other steamship lines may pass into its possession. It would be just as easy for 
Mr. Ellerman, who has created the London and Liverpool Steamship Company 
out of the remains of the Leyland Line, and some other combinations trading in 
the Mediterranean and the East, to transfer that company to the Morgan interests 
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at a profit as it was for him to sell the Leyland Line. The Morgan interests, 
therefore, now possess irresistible weapons in the war of competition in the iron 
and steel trades. 


Here we see the position unfolding which led up to the great 
struggle for the control of the Atlantic shipping trade. 

The inclusion of the White Star Line, the Dominion Line, and 
others of less importance rapidly followed. In the result we have 
had the recent organisation, as a private concern, of the International 
Mercantile Company, with a combined ocean-going tonnage actually 
exceeding that of any single nation, England and Germany alone 
excepted. By arrangement with the Government the English 
companies continue to fly the British flag and remain nominally 
British. Their tonnage may, indeed, be observed to be included 
in lists of British shipping drawn up in the present controversy to 
show our preponderance on the sea. But, as an American expert 
has recently put it, the company which includes them ‘is organised 
under American laws, is controlled by American capital, is managed 
by a general directory of which the majority is American, and has 
its principal offices in the United States.’ The building facilities, 
he adds significantly, do not exist in the world to put a similar fleet 
on the seas for many years. The one important British company 
which stood out was the Cunard. But, as it is well to remember as 
the struggle between it and the Combine now draws to a head, the 
Government announced that the Cunard’s position could not be 
maintained ‘on commercial principles.’ It agreed to advance the 
Cunard Company the capital to build competing ships and to give it 
a subsidy of 150,000/. a year. 

Whether the development here described be successful or not in 
its first form—and it is hardly to be expected that success can at the 
outset fully attend so immense and boldly affected a scheme of organi- 
sation—it undoubtedly marks the advancing front of an increasing 
movement in the world. Even the agreement with the Cunard 
Company, it will be observed, goes far beyond the spirit of our fiscal 
system in the past. While we have been repeating the economic 
theories of our school books of twenty years ago, the whole subject 
has been in a measure passing out of the mental grasp of those who 
have not got beyond this stage. For in these events it must be 
remembered that it is not shares, or freights, or ships, or the control 
of the ships in war, or even the larger interests of the shipping 
trade itself, upon which attention must be concentrated. The mean- 
ing of the central act in this titanic drama of international trade 
has been in none of these things. It has consisted in the attempt 
of a foreign corporation, thus made, to silently close the toils round 
a great English national industry like the iron trade, to carry the 
governing centre of that industry beyond the seas, and to accomplish 
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a long step towards the monopoly control of prices throughout the 
world. 

Nothing has been more noticeable in the development of the 
events in question, and it will probably continue to be increasingly 
so in the future, than the great inherent power of resistance to the 
aims of an organisation as here described possessed by the German 
system of national economy compared with that resulting from our 
existing fiscal policy. We have been left so that we must con- 
template either the success or the failure of the American organisa- 
tion with almost equal misgiving. If it succeeds, we are no longer 
masters in our own house. If it fails in this stage of its attempt, 
we are confronted with the consequence—the inevitable wide-spread 
demoralisation and depression in our trade and industry thus deeply 
involved in a foreign organisation with a capitalisation already 
running into many hundred millions sterling. 

If one continues to follow the subject in the United States, in the 
periodical press, and still more so in the evidence given from time 
to time before commissions, one may see how far and fast we are 
moving. The aim is open and avowed of reaching eventual monopoly 
control of prices. The policy of undercutting rates abroad has been 
developed, and the practice of selling in the still open markets to 
the detriment of rivals at a less price than in the markets where the 
Trust has organised itself has become systematic. One, in short, 
realises how the situation ripens towards the point at which all rivals 
must be confronted with the offer: ‘ Fight us at your certain cost, 
or come into the combine.’ The motto of these organisations is : 
‘ There are no frontiers in business, and, as good business men, they 
will come in when they see their interests.’ 

It is repeated in the controversy which has just been opened— 
and repeated, it seems to me, without any due consideration of the 
subject—-that the combine system in the United States is the result 
of protection against imports. I am bound to say that, after a study 
of the question both in England and in the United States, I 
cannot see any good reason for agreeing with this view. The 
United States possesses the largest free-trade basis in the world. All 
of its combines, and they include many in productions for which 
there is no protection in the United States, have grown up under 
the stimulus of competition. Whatever incidental assistance pro- 
tection may have given, or may still give, it must be considered that 
the true relation of the combine is to competition. Such organisa- 
tions have naturally grown up first, and on the largest scale, in the 
United States. But they are in process of formation in nearly every 
other important country of the world, including England. The 
trust list in the United States is already of great length, and 
embraces an immense capitalisation. Even in England the capital- 
isation of combinations reaches over 150,000,000. In Germany the 
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manufacturing interests are tending rapidly to be regulated on a 
large scale by syndicates or cartels of the same general construction. 
The difference, however, between the German trust and the English 
combine is significant. In Germany the policy of the cartel tends 
to be brought more and more closely into association with the aims 
of the system of national economy. The marked peculiarity in 
England, on the contrary, is that the centre of the combine gravi- 
tates under our fiscal system towards the United States, where the 
movement has run riot, and where its principles have possibly already 
passed beyond the control of the electorate. 

Coming now to the question of the food supply of these islands, 
it must be remembered that in all the operations of the combine, 
whatever its other effects may be, its essential aim is the control of 
production and of prices as against the consumer. The consumer, 
that is to say, must sooner or later be exploited for the maximum 
profit which the combination in its own interests finds it expedient 
to exact. As Mr. Hearst put it the other day in an interview 
published in this country in the Daily News, ‘a trust is a combina- 
tion usually formed to establish a monopoly or a virtual monopoly, 
and to use the machinery of that monopoly to extort high prices.’ As 
regards the food supply of this country, it may be objected that the 
conditions differ essentially from‘ those in the iron trade. With its 
large export trade in iron manufactures, this country is still an 
important competitor in free markets with any American combination, 
and the policy which has been developed has followed naturally. 
But the conditions, it may be said, are different as regards the food 
supply. Let us look at the facts. 

A very interesting development has just been completed which 
bears on the case. Scarcely more than a year ago public opinion was 
directed to a series of events in the tobacco trade in this country. 
The events themselves formed but an incidental aspect of a world- 
wide movement. But their meaning has to be noticed. No tobacco is 
produced in the United Kingdom ; likeour food supply, it comes largely 
from the American continent. The organisation of the tobacco combine 
was begun in the United States in 1890, its avowed policy being that 
which proceeds from the essential principle of modern combination, ‘ the 
control of the trade from the crop to the consumer’ After a prolonged 
struggle in the United States domination was achieved. Then an over- 
sea campaign was begun, ending in the United Kingdom with the in- 
corporation of its outstanding British rival, which as a business concern 
found this in the end to be the most paying policy. The result of the 
organisation as far as it has gone is thus described by a recent American 
expert:—The trust now ‘commands the trade of virtually every 
country on the globe save those in which the business is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. It owns 131 factories in nine countries, and the 
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aggregate capital of the companies composing it is about 400,000,000 
dollars.’ 

When the food supply of the United Kingdom is considered in 
the light of such a development it cannot be said that there are 
good grounds for regarding the situation otherwise than with un- 
easiness. In the interview with Mr. Hearst in the Daily News 
already quoted, it was stated that a principal matter which had 
educated the people in their homes and families in the United States 
as to the evils of the combine system was the recent extortions of 
the Beef Trust, with the practices of which he considered we were 
not unfamiliar in England. The meat supply of this country is to 
a large and increasing extent dependent on outside sources. In 
1887 the total value of imports of meat was 12,000,000/. In 
1901 it was 30,000,000/. A considerable proportion of this total 
is carried in cold storage from America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
these latter supplies to a large extent regulating prices and forming 
to an increasing degree the food of the masses of the people. 
While we have felt the action of the Beef Trust in England it 
cannot be said, however, that we have reached at present any more 
than the initial stage of the development it implies. All the ele- 
ments of a world-wide combination similar in principle to the 
combine just described in the tobacco trade already exist and are in 
process of development under our eyes. When I was in South 
Africa six months ago the subject exciting most general interest was 
not even the settlement after the war, but the hold of cold-storage 
organisations on the food supply of the country. The policy of 
these organisations is everywhere the same under effective manage- 
ment, and it forms the essential principle of the trust in its final 
stage—-control of the trade from its source to the consumer. If one 
follows the scheme outlined by the chairman at the last meeting of 
James Nelson & Sons it is possible to watch the unconscious stages 
in the development of this still British concern unfolding themselves 
with almost a certainty in one’s mind as to the phase in the near 
future. We were told of the plants put down in the Argentine at 
the source of production, the line of steamships to carry the meat to 
English ports, the organisation of retail shops in Great Britain—all 
under one ownership and management. As this concern (which last 
year paid some 50 per cent. dividend on its ordinary shares) comes 
into competition with other concerns tending to be similarly 
organised, and in particular with the weightier interests of the 
kindred sources of supply similarly organised in the United States, 
the next stage seems inevitable. Why should the business managers 
of such organisations continue to cut into each other’s profits? With 
control of the trade at both ends, with control more especially of 
the lines of transit on the ocean, combination rather than competition 
follows in due course. The regulation of production and of prices on 
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the basis of monopoly as against the consumer becomes then, also in 
natural sequence of events, the leading feature of the organisation. 

As in the iron industry, so in the tobacco trade. As in the 
tobacco trade, so in the meat trade. It will be the turn of other 
staples of our food and raw materials in due course. But when the 
later stage of the Meat Combine is reached, while it will be a 
monopoly which will control our food supplies, we may be certain that 
it will not be either controlled or managed in England. As in the 
other instances described, we may expect it to be the monopoly 
of a foreign corporation, ‘ organised under American laws, controlled 
by American capital, managed by a general directory of which the 
majority is American, and with its principal offices in the United 
States.’ 

Scarcely more than a year ago, when the Corn Duty, which has 
led to the formulation of the present proposals to enter into closer 
fiscal relations with the British colonies, was being imposed, it 
was my experience, then fresh from the study of American combines, 
to find what appeared to me to be a very curious and significant 
state of things in England. The irony of the situation, like that 
underlying the position disclosed by the remark from the speech of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the head of this article, was all 
the more impressive because those principally concerned seemed to 
be quite unconscious of it. At the time in question the combined 
energies of the two great political parties in this country were devoted 
to discussing the Corn Duty. The duty itself was admittedly so 
small a tax on the consumer that one of the points in dispute was as 
to whether he really felt it or not. At the same time, and when the 
party opposing the tax were raising the cry of the food of the people 
in danger, and reviving the arguments of the free-trade position of 
three-quarters of a century ago in England, the food of the people 
was really in danger and was actually being taxed in another way 
and to five times the extent without ever a word being said. 
Largely through the actions of the trust which Mr. Hearst has 
mentioned the price of beef had gone up a penny to twopence a 
pound in every household throughout the land. Great and bitter, 
as I found by personal inquiry, was the suffering occasioned in the 
homes of the poor. The interest of the twelve millions ‘ underfed 
and on the verge of hunger’ was most undoubtedly not centred in 
the Corn Duty, but in the price of meat. Yet the subject was 
scarcely mentioned in the political Press. While theleaders of public 
opinion were grinding the grist of arguments, pertinent enough to 
the condition of England three-quarters of a century ago, the very 
ground was moving from under our feet. The subject had in reality 
passed outside the mental grasp of those whose ideas thereon were 
those of but fifteen years ago. 

In endeavouring thus to show how far the foundations upon which 
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our fiscal system was laid fifty years ago have altered, I have purposely 
only taken examples as they affect well-known industries and an 
important department of our food supply. But the trend described 
is general. The old order is not simply passing; it has practically 
passed. Between the systems of national economy like that of Ger- 
many, exclusive and self-contained, and representing other principles 
of civilisation than ours, and a system like that of the United States 
involving the unrestrained tendencies of modern capitalism run riot 
and passing beyond the control of the electorate towards monopoly, we 
stand at present like an unarmed people between two fires. We may 
consider that we represent a higher ideal, but in our progress towards 
it we are now threatened by the perfectly effective weapons of those 
on either side of us. Our fiscal system, while it gives us no defence 
against Germany on the one hand, leaves us, on the other hand, 
peculiarly defenceless against the characteristic tendencies in produc- 
tion now extending outwards from the United States. There can 
hardly be a doubt in the mind of anyone who has given long attention 
to the subject that the system of financial organisation which is in 
development under our eyes involves under its prevailing tendencies, 
and if we take no action to meet them, one ultimate phase for nearly 
every important industry in this country—the shifting of its financial 
centre, and of the control of its aims and operations, within the 
frontiers of the United States. 

Is it possible for anyone to contemplate such a result without 
misgiving? In the United States at the present time we see pro- 
duction and exchange alike involved in huge organisations of capital 
moving by the very law of their being towards monopoly control ; 
organisations rivalling even the State itself in the magnitude of their 
operations and their far-reaching effect on society, and yet outside 
the effective control of the electorate even in the United States ; 
organisations outside public criticism, without effective representa- 
tion, without principle or traditions save that which binds men 
together in the pursuit of gain, namely, that ‘ We are in business to 
make all the money we can.’ Even if the statement were true, as I 
am sure it is not, that these organisations were simply the brood of a 
protective tariff, the results remain to us just the same. Even if it 
were to be expected that they would go down in time of their own 
weight, in what way should we be helped? Could anyone contem- 
plate with equanimity the gigantic ruin and disaster that would follow 
from their break-up? The situation is frankly an impossible one. 
Its very by-products have a portentous significance of their own. 
Consider the phenomenon of Mr. Carnegie, who, while the leader of 
one of the two political parties in this country tells us that 30 per 
cent. of our population are permanently on the verge of hunger, has 
been by the events which led to the formation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion released into the world with a private fortune said by his 
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countrymen to amount to 85,000,000/. I make no remark here, as I 
have done elsewhere, as to the possible effects on the public of the 
gifts of Mr. Carnegie’s millions. Yet consider even the indirect 
political significance of leaders of public opinion supervising, during 
Mr. Carnegie’s lifetime, the distribution of his gifts. They may 
have every good right to do so in theory; it would be wrong to say 
otherwise. Yet how can they serve God and Mammon? How can 
they be the stewards of Mr. Carnegie’s largesse to the public and at 
the same time be the effective instruments of public criticism of 
the institutions and tendencies of which Mr. Carnegie has been the 
embodiment ? 

Looking at the conditions here described—their meaning and 
moral could be emphasised from an indefinitely wider basis of fact 
and argument than that which it is possible to give within the limits 
of this article—it seems hard to avoid a particular conclusion. It is 
that the time has come when there is only one effective policy 
possible for us. We must become masters in our own household. 
There is only one basis from which we can move against the 
prevailing tendencies in the world. The industry of the United 
Kingdom, with its limited base of production, drawing the greater 
proportion of its supplies from outside, has, if my interpretation of 
the situation so far described be correct, no inherent power of 
indefinitely protecting itself under existing tendencies from becoming 
@ mere annex of American finance with all that that implies. To 
move with effect we must have a basis of production wide enough 
and under our own control. There is only one such basis left us in 
the world—that within the frontiers of the British Empire. We 
must reorganise in the interests of the people, and as against the 
tendencies in question, our national inheritance. 

Here we are in sight of the proposals that have been made to 
begin this reorganisation by entering into closer fiscal relations with 
the British Colonies, even to the extent of preferential tariffs. 

Let us look the matter in the face. If it be asked, as it 
ought to be asked before considering difficulties and objections, 
what would be the aim or advantage of such a policy, it may be 
stated briefly. The aim would be to take the first step towards con- 
solidation, so far as it is in the power of practical statesmanship to 
effect it, of the various sections of the British Empire into a fiscal 
unity, necessarily at first incomplete. In the existing condition of the 
Colonies, free trade within the Empire is at present an impossibility. 
It would not be desirable at this stage in their interests, and possibly 
not in ours, even if the Colonies were able to make the necessary 
sacrifices. The aim beyond would be to follow this step by the 
development on some sort of common plan and common partnership, 
and in opposition to the tendencies in question, of the still largely 

1 Principles of Western Civilisation, xi. 
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latent resources of the Empire, beginning with the control and 
possible ownership of its lines of communication, and leading up in 
a wider sense to the management, development, and interchange of 
its resources in the spirit of the same partnership. I am not sure 
that in all this we should not be able to make the trust itself yield 
in the interests of the people the one real contribution it has made 
to the problems of modern industries—namely, its lessons in organisa- 
tion and management. While running the State against the trust 
we should perhaps, and while holding it in leash, be able to run the 
trust against the State.? This, it seems to me, is not unlikely to 
be the solution which we in this country will evolve out of the great 
struggle between the people and the principle of absolutism (as 
represented by the trust) in modern economics, just as in the past 
we evolved party government out of the struggle between the people 
and the principle of absolutism in the State. As a practical 
people we are, in short, in our heart of hearts, and as in municipal 
management, neither socialists nor individualists, but a people 
moving towards the utilisation of the principle represented by the 
one to keep the other in order. From the municipality to the 
Empire it is all a single question. 

Accepting, then, the foregoing statement of the position, let us 
state the difficulties and objections. There is placed in the fore- 
ground the objection as to the revival of protection and the taxation 
of the food of the people. As to the first, it seems very desirable to 
avoid phrases and to concentrate attention on the facts. When free 
trade was adopted, particular industries, and even a great national 
industry like agriculture, had to suffer in the general interest. If 
we now once more with full conviction adopt a modified policy that 
will benefit any industry that has suffered in the past it will be 
cause for rejoicing. But the departure also will be undertaken in 
the general interest and not because we have been converted to the 
views of those who would benefit particular industries as against the 
general good. The first fact of the existing situation is that the 
position with which we have to deal is the position of the United 
Kingdom in the circumstances I have attempted to describe and not 
its position in the past. It is not simply that we have no longer 
with us the England which Cobden knew. We are far removed even 
from the England of Thorold Rogers’s vision of fifteen years ago, 
when, as the result of our fiscal system, he thought he saw us 
holding our own indefinitely and fixing the price of nearly every 
product of human industry. 

The principal objection to any form of preferential treatment in 
England is, as I endeavoured to show in a paper recently read before 
the Royal Colonial Institute, that while in other countries it tends 


? Asin the best managed department of the Government, we now run the State 
against the private shipbuilder, and the private shipbuilder against the State, 
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to be a tax on manufactured products, in this country it tends to 
become a tax on food—that is to say, on our raw materials. Let us 
look the matter in the face, therefore, in this light. As soon as we 
do so the hollowness of the cry as to the danger to the food of the 
people becomes apparent. The food of the people is in danger and 
in very real danger, a danger, moreover, which, as we have seen, has 
been already operative and which is far in excess of that which could 
accrue from any scheme of preferential tariffs which could be imagined 
or adopted. But, so far as the policy proposed has any meaning, it 
is a policy to make us master of the increasing causes which place 
it indanger. Have we not many striking object-lessons to emphasise 
this view? Canada is anxious to develop her immense wheatfields 
with our assistance. She is endeavouring to keep control of her 
railway system and to have in her own hand her lines of communica- 
tion on the ocean, so as to place the cheap product direct in our 
markets. All this tends to be in the spirit of the policy described. 
Again, even while we have been in this controversy discussing 
protection in the light of other days, there is before us the pro- 
posal of New Zealand, as a beginning in the development of the 
common partnership described, to supply us at something like cost 
price and under direct Government control with her own mutton. 
There may be a dozen difficulties and objections to be urged against 
New Zealand’s proposal. There usually are against any good pro- 
posal. But has it no meaning for the submerged 30 per cent.? It 
surely presents to us the first bold outline of a practical lead towards 
making an important item of our food supplies cheaper, towards 
placing it under the direct control of the joint partnership in 
question, and so rendering it entirely independent of the vicious 
tendencies under which it at present gravitates towards becoming a 
link in the chain of the organisation aiming at monopoly, ‘ controlled 
by American capital, managed by a directory of which the majority 
is American and with its principal offices in the United States.’ 
Surely it is an argument in every way more impressive to the minds 
of reflecting people than that which seeks to defend the present 
condition of things against change on the grounds that twelve 
millions of us are permanently underfed and on the verge of hunger. 

Two principal arguments urged with much force and sincerity by 
the editor of the Spectator are—(1) that entering into the proposed 
fiscal relationship with the Colonies would not tend to bind them to 
us, but rather to produce friction and perhaps eventual dismember- 
ment of the Empire ; and (2) that preferential tariffs in general are 
to be condemned because they mean economic waste. Let us look at 
each of these. As to the first it is a matter of opinion ; and notwith- 
standing the weight of the opinion as given I frankly cannot see 
why it should be so. The plan proposed is regarded by weighty 
Colonial opinion as the only possible one likely to lead to the end in 
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view. Recent conferences on commercial subjects have tended . 
towards closer relations, and towards the growth of a feeling of ou 
common partnership. I cannot help thinking that, with the or 
presence in the background of a great ideal and a common aim, on 
the feeling of mutual dependence on the one hand with the reserved wi 
right of complete freedom of action on the other would safeguard us ar 
from any disaster of the kind mentioned. ex 

The argument that preferential tariffs represent economic waste, as 
and are a sin against the laws of trade, is one widely used in this re 


controversy. The answer is, I think, simple. Such an argument 
itself sins against a first principle of the subject in that it assumes an I 
economic factor of this kind to be the ruling factor in the policy of a 
living people. It has never been so. The recent war involved the 


United Kingdom and the Colonies in an outlay of nearly 300,000,000/. 
It was economic waste on a gigantic scale. But the Spectator ti 
conscientiously supported it in the belief that a higher principle o 
was involved which overruled the argument of economic waste. h 
The effort to resist the importation of Chinese labour in South Africa a 
involves present economic waste in the country. But the Spectator, 1; 
I am glad to say, has supported the resistance, and for the same } 
reason. Similarly, the effort to protect the negro from forced 0 
labour in South Africa involves economic waste. We are all against a 
it nevertheless. The protection of infant industries is economic r 
waste. Even the administration of law and justice is often economic l 
waste. It is the larger purpose beyond and the question whether p 
the purpose is worth the price which count. ‘ 

There is another group of objections which more or less hang { 


together. Our present trade with the British Colonies is only in 

proportion of 1 to 3 compared with our trade with the rest of 

the world. How can we therefore, it is asked, risk, or sacrifice, as 

is sometimes said, three-fourths of our trade for the sake of the other ) 

one-fourth? This argument is presumably a reproduction of that | 

from one of Lord Farrer’s Cobden Club publications. I confess that | 

it seems to me an argument to which very little weight attaches. 

It would seem to assume that foreign countries conduct their trade 

with us for sentimental reasons, and that if we wounded their 

feelings they would take it away altogether in a huff. There would 

seem, however, no good reason for assuming that foreign nations 

i trade with us for any other reason than that they find it to be 

their interest to do so. They will presumably, whatever arrange- 

| ments we may make with others, remain to do business with us up 

to the same point—namely, that at which it suits their interests. 

The only question to be considered is as to how far the arrangements 
proposed would disturb these interests. 

The disturbance would, I think, be very slight. For instance, by 

putting a shilling duty on all imported corn with the exception of 
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that coming from our own Colonies we should start by putting all 
foreign nations on exactly the same footing. None of them pre- 
sumably would have any desire to sell us a single quarter the less 
or any grievance against us on the grounds that we had treated any 
one better or worse than the others. The matter would be entirely 
within our own household. The eventual disturbance would be the 
amount to which our Colonies contributed to our supply at the 
expense of others. Even this is largely begging the question, for, 
as in the case of a great undeveloped estate like Canada, their 
resulting prosperity would probably act and interact on all of us. 

The retaliation and tariff wars with which we are threatened are, 
I think, largely dressed-up bogies. It must be considered that as 
soon as our policy of consolidating and developing the Empire was 
outlined any foreign nation would undoubtedly consider it a very 
serious and unfriendly act, the consequences of which it would have 
to count, to thus attempt to stand permanently in the way of its 
consummation. We should, it must be remembered, be making no 
hostile demonstration against any nation, we should be treating 
all fairly and exactly alike, we should be simply acting within the 
limits of our own household. As to the question whether the 
Empire in the meantime was a real fiscal unity or not, it would be 
one of those which look so important on paper, but which in practice 
amount to very little. The actual question confronting a foreign 
nation would be, I think, not as to who would get the last word in a 
logical duel on the subject, but as to whether the nation would be 
consulting its own interests in taking up the definitely unfriendly 
attitude that would be involved in opposing us in our movement 
towards so reasonable an ideal. 

Looking at the policy as a whole, there can, I think, be no doubt 
that we have advanced towards something of the kind. A remarkable 
tribute to its far-reaching influence on the world is the changed tone 
which the mere mention of it has occasioned in the public press of 
Germany in the further discussion of that country’s relations to 
Canada, and in the proposal by influential organs of public opinion 
in America to now grant to Canada the boon of reciprocity, which 
for a long period Canada has begged from hardened hearts. Perhaps 
even more remarkable still is the increasing depression of American 
Trust Shares which has followed on the markets of the world with the 
growing perception of the reach and meaning of the proposals. 

It is a policy in every way worthy of the great tradition behind 
us as a people in Western history. To transform a world-wide 
Empire of fragments and sentiment into a Commonwealth with a 
common purpose; to endeavour to uphold therein the standards of 
civilisation for which we have fought and endured, the standards 
of life for which labour in this country has struggled and suffered ; 
to endeavour thereby to introduce some order and moral sense into 
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the gigantic squalor of those tendencies in modern trade, production, 
and finance of which the Carnegies and Pierpont Morgans of the time 
have become the embodiment: this is a cause worth living for, 
worth fighting for, worth enduring for. If Iam not mistaken, it is 
the cause the development and expansion of which wil! fill the next 
fifty years of history. 


BENJAMIN KIppD. 
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GERMANY AND THE DANES OF NORTH 
SCHLESWIG 


CONSIDERING the fextremely disagreeable and difficult political 
circumstances which prevail, it was no very light task for the 
present writer when, at a request made in April last by the Editor 
of this Review, he undertook a journey through North Schleswig in 
order to write an article on the subject of the attempts now being 
made by the German Government to Teutonise its inhabitants, from 
his own observation. 


As soon as Flensburg, of whose inhabitants about 10 per cent. 
speak Danish, has been left behind, and one travels further north 
into the country, the German language suddenly ceases and one 
hears Danish everywhere. German influence has had but little 
success in gaining ground here and in the flat-lying land. The 
children who play in the street, the men at their work, and the 
women who have some piece of news to relate in passing, all speak 
Danish. Only the officials and the people who have immigrated into 
the country speak German. The general character of the towns and 
villages, although they have been under Prussian sway for almost 
forty years, is also pronouncedly Danish. The signboards on the 
shops, businesses, &c., are mostly Danish; one sees everywhere 
‘Viinhandel’ (wine business), ‘Bogtrykkeri’ (printing office), 
‘ Gjaestgivergaard’ (inn), ‘Damp Farveri og Vaskeri’ (steam dye 
works and laundry), ‘ Blomsterplenter’ (gardener), ‘ Lager af Korn 
og Foderstoffen’ (grain and fodder store), &c. &c. The authorities 
even are compelled to take the Danish language into consideration, 
as proved by a notice board in one of the streets of Hadersleben, on 
which stood in Danish, ‘ Kjor langsom,’ and alongside this, ‘ Langsam 
fahren ’ (drive slowly). 

The tuition of the schools, of course, takes place in German, as 
ordered by the Prussian Government, and the elder children are 
forbidden to speak Danish in the school and even in the playground, 
and they are punished if they do. The very small boys and girls 
of Danish families, however, cannot speak a word of German when 
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they first go to school, and the teacher is compelled to speak Danish 
if he wishes to make himself understood by them at all. When 
they grow bigger, their mother tongue is forbidden to them. 

Less progress has been made in the Germanising of the Church 
language. In the decidedly larger proportion of the parishes divine 
service is conducted completely in Danish, and in many schools a 
four hours’ religious instruction in Danish is given besides one of two 
hours in German. 

The language of the Courts and Administration Board is of course 
pure German, and Danes when they appear before Courts and 
cannot speak German have to make use of an interpreter. 


The character and temperament of the population of North 
Schleswig are very quiet and peaceable. As an official Prussian 
record of criminal cases states, there is in the whole German Empire 
no single province in which so few sentences are passed by the 
criminal judges as in North Schleswig. There were only half the 
Prussian average of theft cases and cases of robbery with murder and 
murderous assault. These favourable crime statistics are due princi- 
pally to the good bringing up and intelligence of the middle and 
lower classes, as well as to the cordial and harmonious family life of the 
Danish population. Amongst the individual members of the family 
there always exists a consistently affectionate and hearty tone in 
their intercourse with each other. I visited many theatres, restau- 
rants, and inns, which were principally frequented by the Danish 
inhabitants, but nowhere saw an improper action nor an ill-mannered 
offence. The intercourse between master and servant is also always 
friendly and polite. 

Danish life and German life in the towns and villages are 
completely separate. No German comes where Danes congregate, 
and vice versa. Each party has its own place of meeting, and 
remains strictly separated from the other. 


The following newspapers are published in the Danish language 
in North Schleswig: namely, Flensburg Avis, Flensburg; Mooders-. 
maalet, Hadersleben ; Dannevirke, Hadersleben; Heimdal, Apenrade; 
Dybbglposten, Sonderburg ; and the Nordslesvigsk Spndagsblad. Al} 
these newspapers are thoroughly well edited, and serve the purpose 
of fostering the Danish language, manners, and customs amongst 
the Danes living in North Schleswig, the number of whom amounts 
to about 160,000. This work is also undertaken by the Danish 
Language Society, which distributes books amongst the population 
of North Schleswig, the School Society, and the Lecture Society. 
These splendid organisations, which form a strong rampart against 
the Teutonising, are of course a thorn in the flesh of the Prussian 
Government, and the responsible editors must draw up their articles. 
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very carefully if they do not wish to lay themselves open to 
severe punishment for Press Law offences. Thus the editor of 
the Flensburg Avis, Peter Chr. Simonsen, was last year sentenced 
to not less than nine months’ imprisonment for insulting the 
Committee for the Knivsberg Féte. For another Press Law 
offence, which would be punishable in no other country, the same 
editor was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment; so that 
altogether he got twenty-one months’ imprisonment, which he 
is at the present moment undergoing in the Gliickstadt prison. 
All appeals availed him nothing. The delegate to the Reichstag, 
Jessen, was obliged to spend four years in a German prison for 
similar Press Law offences, likewise for more or less harmless 
utterances. For instance, in a political speech he once said of 
Bismarck that it was not to be wondered at that Bismarck agreed 
with the grain duties, as he himself was the proprietor of a large 
estate, and would be benefited by the introduction of such duties. 
For this statement the speaker was punished with four months’ 
imprisonment. The editor of the Flensburg Avis was also sentenced 
to punishment for having said that the president of a military 
society sent a telegram of homage to the Kaiser ‘for en Ordens 
Skyld.’ The explanation of the editor that it was meant ‘ for order’s 
sake’ and not ‘for the sake of an order’ was not accepted by the 
Prussian judges. 

This is only a small illustration of the heavy punishments with 
which such offences are visited. 

On the other hand, the German papers which appear together 
with other newspapers in North Schleswig can do almost anything 
they choose. The Schleswigische Grenzpost, which appears in 
Hadersleben, does its utmost to widen the breach between Ger- 
mans and Danes. This paper receives from the private funds of 
the Prussian Government a yearly subsidy of 8,000 Marks. For 
this price the paper does everything possible in the way of in- 
sulting and slandering the Danish delegates to the Imperial and 
State Diets, other prominent Danes, as well as everything Danish in 
North Schleswig. It publicly accuses the delegate to the State Diet, 
Hansen, of perjury, high treason, and hypocrisy. Frequently pictures 
of a raised hand are produced with two broken oath fingers—a hint 
that the delegates elected by the Danish population are perjurers to 
the Parliament. 

Important German newspapers, such as the Liberal Kieler Zeitung, 
regret these shameless attacks of the subsidised press. The standing 
of the Danish delegates is not affected by them, but only strength- 
ened. Whatever the Danes in North Schleswig might do, the 
Schleswigische Grenzpost would only have contemptuous laughter for 
them. If the German Government itself did not interpose, the 
Liberal representatives of the people would not shun the duty of 
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bringing up in the Prussian Parliament the question of the subsidised 
press in North Schleswig, for not until the semi-official press holds 
its peace will there be tranquillity in North Schleswig. 

Strackerjan, the editor of the Schleswigische Grenzpost, has also 
published several pamphlets, amongst them Adler oder Dannebrog, 
Schleswig nicht Siid-Jiitland, and, just at the time of the German 
Emperor’s recent visit to Copenhagen, Ddnische Friedenstirer. All 
these publications swarm with attacks against the Danes, and form 
a veritable lexicon of abuse. Thus, for instance, the writer seeks to 
lay a snare for Jessen, the delegate to the Reichstag, by reproaching 
Jessen with embracing Napoleon’s brutal policy of conquest when 
Jessen had declared the war of England against the Boers as 
perfectly justifiable. With this statement Strackerjan seeks to 
make capital out of the well known sympathy of the Germans for 
the Boers. 

With Prussian assistance there further appears in Hadersleben a 
newspaper in the Danish language, Det gamle Dannevirke, which 
also performs the task of Germanising the Danes. It is published by 
a Frau M. v. Wilderadt-Krabbe. By this means the attempt is made 
to catch the Danish population in their mother tongue. At the 
head of this newspaper appear the mottoes ‘Mod Vold og Overmod ’ 
(against power and superiority), ‘For Danskes Fred og Ret’ (for 
Danish peace and right). Danish newspapers which have been 
punished for using the term ‘Sgnderjylland’ (South Jutland) for 
Schleswig are not permitted to have such apophthegms at the head of 
their papers. 


Danes who live in North Schleswig and who take part in a meet- 
ing or even a public féte on Danish territory are watched very 
sharply. On crossing the frontier their names are noted down by 
German gendarmes, and a few days later they are summoned 
like criminals before the district superintendent of the place in 
which they reside, and have to undergo a severe cross-examination. 
Even if nothing further is brought against the person in question, 
seeing he has done nothing wrong, it is none the less painful in a 
small place to have the gendarmes continually at the house, and to 
have to appear often before the district superintendent. 

The German despotic policy finds another expression in the pro- 
hibition of the ‘Haderslev Landboforening,’ a society which under- 
takes the arranging of cattle shows and agricultural exhibitions. 
The society, which was founded for the purpose of improving the 
breeding of cattle, was declared by the Prussian Government to be 
political, the arranging of cattle shows was forbidden, and police 
officers were ordered to supervise the society’s meetings. All its 
members had to report their arrival and departure to the police 
within three days. 
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The public hoisting of the Danish flag, the ‘ Dannebrog,’ is 
forbidden. Its beloved red-white national colours may only be 
unfolded by the Dane in his own dwelling, where every advantage 
is taken of the permission. If one goes into the house of a Dane, 
one is sure to see the ‘Dannebrog’ en miniature on a small flagstaff, 
pictures of the four Kings of Denmark—great-grandfather, grand- 
father, father, and son—and other souvenirs of Denmark. 

The appearance of Danish actors has been forbidden in Haders- 
leben. The singing of Danish songs of a stirring nature is forbidden 
by an order of the Prussian Government which dates from the year 
1865, although, after the installation of freedom of speech, there 
ought surely to be freedom of song. The singing of the Danish 
national hymn, Kong Christian stod ved hgjen mast, and other 
harmless national songs is strictly forbidden. The Prussian censure 
even extends to Swedish songs. The well known poet Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, the writer of many national songs of the North, has lived 
to see the singing of his beloved national song, Jeg vil viirge mit 
Land, a song which contains nothing exciting, forbidden in North 
Schleswig. Meetings at which this song has notwithstanding been 
sung have been simply dispersed. 

The following incident is almost laughable, if it were not so 
serious, and well shows the paltry measures adopted to Germanise 
the Danes. A countryman had a dog kennel painted red, in which 
a black poodle dog lived comfortably. When the dog gave up this 
earthly life, there came a successor in the shape of a white dog. 
Now a white poodle lived in the red kennel. This was considered 
as a demonstration, as red and white are the colours of the Danne- 
brog. The countryman was officially ordered, as he could not very 
well give the dog another colour, to paint the kennel another colour. 


The severest means used by the Prussian Government to German- 
ise North Schleswig is banishment, although the Prussian Govern- 
ment, so far as concerns those who chose their nationality (Optanten), 
has, according to an agreement concluded between Prussia and 
Austria, absolutely no right to expel. In 1864 the inhabitants of 
North Schleswig had the option for six years of continuing to be 
Danish subjects or to acquire Prussian naturalisation. According 
to this agreement those inhabitants of North Schleswig (the great 
majority) who decided for Denmark were to suffer no harm to their 
possessions or their persons, or in any other respect, on account of 
their decision, and furthermore had the right to continue living in 
North Schleswig. The Danish citizenship (Jndigenat) thus remained 
as valid for the duchies as for the kingdom, and the meaning was that 
nobody who had been born in Schleswig under Danish rule was to 
be banished from the land later on when under Prussian rule. 
Very little attention, however, has been paid to this condition by 
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Prussia, and many expulsions have taken place year after year. 
The number of banishments varies very much, and can only be 
ascertained on the average, as no record is kept of them, and 
not all the cases of expulsion become publicly known. The 
number of banishments amounts this year up to the present time 
to about thirty; in the past years altogether about five to six 
hundred. 

Expulsion is a hard and cruel measure on the part of the 
Prussian Government, and the fear of banishment hangs like a 
Damocles sword over every Dane living in North Schleswig. It 
does not affect individuals only, but the whole of the Danish 
population in North Schleswig in its totality, and it exercises such 
a paralysing effect that no one feels secure from banishment. The 
Danish inhabitants of North Schleswig must therefore take care not 
to make themselves unpopular with the Prussian Government on 
account of their views, if they do not wish to be deprived of their 
living by being expelled. It has frequently happened that Danish 
inhabitants whose names appeared on an invitation to an election 
meeting have asked that their names might be erased, as they 
feared repressive measures on the part of the Prussian authorities. 

A few legal sentences of banishment may here be recorded :— 

On the 6th of January 1902 the Higher Administration Court 
took proceedings against the publican Bramsen in Sverdrup, who 
had ‘declared’ on the 12th of April, 1867, crossed the frontier, but 
returned shortly afterwards, giving an explanation for doing so. 
The court designated the explanation as invalid, declared Bramsen 
to be a Danish subject, and expelled him. The consequence of this 
verdict was that many other inhabitants were stamped as Danish. 

Great sensation was caused by the expulsion of the farmer Chr. 
Finnemann of Taarning, near Christianfeld. He was declared as 
a Dane on the 28th of January, and expelled with fourteen days’ 
notice. As he did not comply with the order, he was forcibly taken 
over the frontier by the police. He, however, came back very shortly 
afterwards, and was then sentenced by the Sheriff’s Court at 
Hadersleben to four days’ imprisonment for prohibited return. He 
had declared in the year 1867, and only stayed with his brother- 
in-law four days in Keils, to the north of the frontier. Similarly 
his son, farmer Niels Finnemann of Stubbum, was also expelled and 
transported over the frontier. The Provincial Court of Justice at 
Flensburg dismissed the appeal of Finnemann, but the Supreme 
Court of Justice at Kiel annulled the verdict and recognised Finne- 
mann as a German subject. In spite of this the case of Niels 
Finnemann was proceeded with, and he was sentenced in Hadersleben 
to a term of imprisonment. The appeal raised on his behalf was 
dismissed by the Provincial Court of Justice, and this time also by 
the Supreme Court of Justice. The court had changed its president, 
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and now treated the case from another standpoint than formerly, 
which led inevitably to a conviction. At the second hearing before 
the Provincial Court of Justice at Flensburg it was proved that a 
gendarme who at the first hearing had declared under oath that he 
had often been at Taarning, where Finnemann lived, but had never 
met Finnemann at home, &c., had only been installed in that neigh- 
bourhood nine months after these events. Shortly after the latter 
verdict, which contradicted the former one, both the Finnemanns 
were again expelled and conveyed across the frontier. They are 
separated from their relatives, and may never again see their farms, 
which they had with difficulty acquired. 

Captain Fischer of Apenrade was declared to be a Dane, and 
expelled with fourteen days’ notice. After he had been taken across 
the frontier he returned, and was sentenced to four days’ imprison- 
ment. The Provincial Court of Justice, as the next instance, 
dismissed the appeal that was raised; but the verdict of the higher 
instance, the Supreme Court of Justice, was one of acquittal. 
Fischer was declared to be a Prussian subject, because he had only 
sailed on a Danish ship, and this could not be considered as settling 
in Denmark. 

This very confused question of declaration should long since have 
been regulated by the Government, but this has unfortunately not 
yet been accomplished. The situation with respect to naturalisation 
is so confused that frequently inhabitants of North Schleswig, who 
have lived there for many years and consider themselves Prussians, 
are declared otherwise by the Prussian Government, and, if they 
made themselves unpopular, would be expelled. 

Another category of banishments is that of male and female 
servants of Danish extraction whose only crime consists in the fact 
of their being Danish subjects. With regard to the expulsion of 
foreign subjects nothing can be done internationally, as Prussia, in 
common with every other country, has the right to expel foreigners 
without stating a reason. The expulsion of the Danish servants does 
not, however, follow because they may themselves perhaps have been 
troublesome, but in cases where the master of such servants has, in 
the opinion of the Prussian Government, done something he ought 
not to have done—if, for instance, he has taken part in some Danish 
meeting, been a member of a Danish society, or committed some 
similar offence. Against the master himself, who is a naturalised 
Prussian, the Prussian Government is powerless, because he has 
done nothing illegal, but has only shown a friendly disposition 
towards the Danes. Nevertheless, to punish him for this ‘crime,’ his 
Danish servants are ordered to leave the country within a very short 
space of time. 

In North Schleswig the servants are of great importance to 
the landlords and farmers. Since 1864 about one-fourth of the 
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Danish population, which could not accustom itself to Prussian 
rule, has emigrated from North Schleswig, and especially that 
class of the population from which the servants are recruited. 
There therefore exists in the country a lack of suitable hands, and 
the Danish farmers are compelled to get servants from abroad. 
Those German servants who have come into the country do not care 
to serve in Danish families, and the latter likewise do not willingly 
engage German servants, as they are not acquainted with the Danish 
language and customs. It is thus evident how hard a farmer is hit 
when suddenly some or all of his servants are expelled on short 
notice, perhaps shortly before harvest, sowing-time, or some other 
season of pressing work, and he himself is denied the right of ever 
again engaging foreign servants. His very livelihood is made 
precarious by such brutal measures, as it is not possible for him to 
get other servants, who always hire themselves out by the quarter or 
the half-year. 

The last instance of servant expulsion happened on the 2nd of 
April, just on the day of the German Emperor’s visit to Copen- 
hagen, as if the Prussian Government wished to demonstrate that 
even the Emperor’s visit would make no change in their policy of 
banishment. Two servant girls and two men serving at Hoegsbro 
Hof were summoned before the magistrate, who in a few words 
ordered them to leave Hoegsbro Hof within five days, or otherwise 
they would be expelled from the country. The reason for this 
expulsion was simply the fact that the owner of Hoegsbro Hof had 
taken part in an anti-German meeting, and had shown himself to be 
well disposed towards the Danes. A similar order was given to a 
manservant on another farm. Several farmers were also summoned 
and told that under no circumstances would they be permitted 
to have servants from Denmark if they (the farmers) took part in 
any meeting on the other side of the frontier. 


During my stay in Flensburg I had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the delegate to the Imperial Diet, Jessen, the real 
leader of the Danish party in North Schleswig. Mr. Jessen, in the 
kindest manner, declared himself ready to answer a few questions. 
We spoke of the alleged struggles for independence with which 
the Danish population is reproached by the German Hetzpresse, 
and Mr. Jessen, in referring to the oft-mentioned Article 5 of 
the peace treaty of 1866 between Austria and Prussia, gave me the 
following explanation : ‘For many years our standpoint has always 
been that it might not be quite beyond the range of possibility that, 
under given circumstances, the Prussian Government might consider 
it advantageous for Prussia, as well as for Germany, to win the friend- 
ship of the whole of Scandinavia by allowing the ballot on the citizen- 
ship question, promised ir Article 5, to be taken in North Schleswig.’ 
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This simple and frank statement, which Mr. Jessen has author- 
ised me to publish, has certainly no revolutionary or aggressive 
character—no more, indeed, than has the election motto of the Danish 
population in North Schleswig : ‘ We are Danes, we wish to remain 
Danes, and as Danes we wish to be treated according to the provisions 
of international law.’ 

To my question as to whether he was satisfied with his efforts in 
the German Imperial Diet, Mr. Jessen replied that it gave him 
satisfaction to attend, especially as he is not worried with petty 
chicaneries. Unfortunately there exists in the Imperial Diet a 
great amount of indifference to the wishes of the Danish population 
in the ‘small corner of North Schleswig,’ against which he, as sole 
representative of the Danish party, has to make a hard fight. In his 
personal intercourse he cannot complain either of any party or of any 
individual representative of Government. 

To my question as to how matters stood with respect to the 
assertion of the opposition, that the Danish movement in North 
Schleswig is supported financially by Denmark, Mr. Jessen replied : 
‘The real political activity and every effort made in North Schleswig 
must be maintained by our own resources. It is quite an invention 
to assert that this political activify receives pecuniary support from 
Denmark. However, in order to maintain the Danish literature, for 
which the Prussian Government does nothing whatever, and which is 
a great necessity for the thousands of Danish-speaking inhabitants of 
North Schleswig, the Danish Language Society—a society founded by 
private individuals—has placed at the disposal of the inhabitants of 
North Schleswig a considerable number of non-political books. 
There further exists a Danish School Society, which is likewise 
privately supported by Danes. The society has no political pursuits, 
but merely harmless educational aims, fostering the Danish language 
and the improvement of Danish intellectual life. It offers the pupils 
a better education in secondary schools, high schools, agricultural, 
commercial and technical schools. These societies are in no way 
whatever supported by the Danish Government. The Danish 
Government has absolutely no private funds or other means from 
which they could support the Danish party in North Schleswig. Any 
such assertions of the opposition are simply inventions. 

To my remark as to whether one might compare the Germanisation 
in North Schleswig with the Russification in Finland Mr. Jessen 
responded that this comparison was not permissible. North 
Schleswig could at no time prove dangerous to Prussia or Germany, 
because North Schleswig has a large territory behind it, and lies 
quite apart. On the other hand Finland, because it is situated not 
far from the capital of the Russian Empire, could in certain cir- 
cumstances become more dangerous, as in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Petersburg a foreign nationality might develop. The Danish 
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inhabitants are not Chauvinists, but a peaceable people. They only 
wish to remain staunch to their national peculiarities ; otherwise to 
live in peace and quietness. 

‘Do you hope for an improvement in the position of the Danish 
population in North Schleswig from the visit of the German Emperor 
to Copenhagen ?’ 

To this question Mr. Jessen replied: ‘Hitherto there has not 
been the slightest noticeable improvement in the treatment of the 
Danish population from the visit of the German Emperor to the 
Danish Court, and it still appears doubtful whether this visit, in spite of 
the hearty reception on the part of the Danish royal family, will lead 
to any improvement. Great hopes were also pinned on the visit of 
the Danish Crown Prince to Berlin last year, but not the slightest 
diminution was noticeable in the compulsory measures in North 
Schleswig. The possibility is, however, not quite precluded that the 
Emperor, following his impulsive nature, may bring pressure to bear 
upon the German Government, and thus secure a milder treatment 
of the Danes in North Schleswig, so that the persecution of the 
people may cease. Should no benefit be gained, then these royal 
visits will only leave a bitter taste with the disappointed people, and 
the German press, which has spoken in eloquent words about peace 
and reconciliation, the kindly disposition of Germany and German 
friendship, will have thoroughly exposed itself to ridicule.’ 

With this our brief conversation was ended, and I took leave of 
Mr. Jessen with the conviction that the representation of the Danish 
population could not be in better hands than in those of this highly 
gifted man. 


The poet Bjornstjerne Bjérnson has recently attempted to 
break a lance for the Danes in North Schleswig by addressing a 
letter to a Berlin paper, in which he expresses the idea of a friendly 
footing between all nations of German extraction, and puts down an 
alliance between England, Germany, America, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Scandinavia as the highest attainable goal which a 
statesman could make as his life’s object. To Bjérnson, however, 
the treatment of the Danish population in North Schleswig on the 
part of a German State appears a great hindrance to the realisation 
of this object. 

During my stay in Flensburg I visited the old churchyard, 
where many combatants who lost their lives in the battles for the 
possession of Schleswig-Holstein are sleeping their last sleep. One 
large mound bore fifty-one monuments, which King Frederick the 
Seventh of Denmark had erected for the fifty-one superior Danish 
officers who fell in the battle near Idstedt on the 25th of July, 1850. 
Alongside are other monuments for ‘ tapre danske Krigere som faldt 
for Faedrelandet 1848, 1850, cg 1864’ (brave Danish soldiers who fell 
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for the Fatherland 1848, 1850, and 1864); further, in the immediate 
neighbourhood are to be found monuments for fallen Austrian and 
Prussian soldiers. 

Here alone peace reigns; friend and foe sleep peaceably their 
last sleep. Only here in the graveyards are the red-white colours 
of the Dannebrog permitted to be used in the ribbons of the wreaths 
with which the Danish graves are decked. 

But in life the Danish people will continue the fight for their 
nationality, language, and customs, against the despotic Prussian 
policy, until at last the Prussian Government sees itself compelled 
to consider the just wishes of the Danish population and to introduce 
@ more reconciliatory policy. 

W. HARTMANN. 


Vor, LIV—No. 317 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MOTOR, AND THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF THE HIGHWAY 


THE right of locomotive carriages to traverse highways is a privilege 
of statute, and is fettered by certain limitations. It would appear 
inferentially that this same right is a pure creation of statute, and 
has no independent existence at common law. If so, it stands upon 
a basis distinct from that which authorises the normal use of a 
public carriage-way by pedestrian, equestrian, and driver of any 
vehicle that is propelled by beast or man. 

At the present juncture one class of locomotors—those who use 
certain light locomotives, commonly known as motor cars—are 
agitating for Parliamentary sanction for a higher rate of velocity 
than that which, up to date, statute allows them; and they appear 
to signify willingness to be placed, in return for this concession, 
under certain new obligations, in the interests of public safety, which 
were not imposed upon them by the Light Locomotives Act of 
1896. 

Prior to that statute, machine-driven vehicles were allowed on 
the highway, only subject to the conditions of the Locomotives Acts 
of 1861, 1865, and subsequent amendments. 

In order to estimate the amount of moral claim which motorists 
may possess for an extension of privilege as to velocity, and the 
moral claim, if any, of the public for counter obligations on the 
part of motorists, it is instructive to analyse the respective common- 
law positions, as regards user of highways by motorists on the one 
hand, and by the non-motoring public on the other. 


NATIONAL RIGHTS ON HIGHWAYS. 


At common law a highway is free to all classes of locomotion to 
which it is ‘dedicated’ by the owner of the soil over which it lies. 
There are no penal restrictions as to velocity, or as to what portion of 
the surface of the highway may be traversed by this or that way- 
farer ; nor is there any common law as to use of lights, or as to 
‘rule of the road,’ as it is styled. All provisions of these natures 
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last named are the creation of statute, not of common law. But for 
statutory intervention any horsemar or cyclist might ride on the 
footpath margin of an ordinary carriage-way, or progress furiously 
through a crowded street, unscathed by penalty so long as he did 
no bodily harm to any of the king’s lieges (but still subject to civil 
action for damages if, by negligence, he did barm to person or 
property). The Legislature has wisely enacted certain provisions for 
public safety, which override the otherwise birthright of the Briton 
to deny any pedestrian monopoly of footpath, to progress at dangerous 
velocity in unseasonable situations, to blunder, unlighted, in the 
dark, and to pass or overtake other traffic on either side of the road 
as may suit his whim. No sensible traveller grudges these statutory 
restrictions of his original user of the highway ; any birthright of 
which he is thereby deprived is compensated by extra safety therein 
accorded to himself, and by similar surrenders of birthright on the 
part of those who share traffic with him. 

None the less the position remains thus: that the ordinary non- 
motorist enjoys the use of the road as a birthright, and has not to 
thank statute for the same. Any restrictions upon the birthright 
are due to statute enacted pro bono publico. 

On the other hand, it does not seem that the motorist has any 
similar birthright to the road; no exact case in point appears in law 
reports, but the theory of road dedication, and the history of roads 
and of their traffic, seem very conclusively to show that, without the 
consent of the owner of the soil, the motorist—in the absence of 
statutory licence—would be a trespasser on any highway, and might 
be warned off or removed by force if contumacious. 

The reasons for this deduction are as follow : 


LIMITED DEDICATION, 


The doctrine of limited dedication is strougly marked in the case 
of minor highways, such as footpaths and bridle-roads; it is also 
traceable in the case of roads opened to what may be styled 
‘ general traffic.’ A horseman has no right on a footpath (over fields, 
as distinct from the pedestrian causeway statutorily protected and 
constructed on the margin of the general roadway). Unless he is 
the owner or occupier of the soil, or a licensee of such, he becomes a 
trespasser for riding on such a footpath. In like manner a driver 
of a vehicle over a bridle-road can be similarly atrespasser. Further, 
to illustrate limited dedication: where owners and occupiers of soil 
over which a footpath lies have never abandoned the attempt to 
cultivate that soil under the pedestrian’s feet, and have ploughed it in 
common with the rest of the land from time immemorial, they cannot 
be held to be obstructing the highway by such ploughing, for the 
inference is that the dedication of right of way to the public has 

F2 
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been limited to the extent of reservation of this ploughing privilege 
for the landowner. Again, the existence of barriers, such as stiles 
and gates on a footpath, are themselves evidence of a limited 
dedication coeval with the original dedication. The barrier illus- 
tration occurs in many a general highway in the Midlands, free to 
all traffic, pedestrian, equestriap, and vehicular; such roads often lie 
through a line of gates. The inference is that there has been a 
limited and not unlimited dedication of these thoroughfares, with a 
reservation of a right to erect barriers to protect stock. 

Now, when what may be termed dedication of any general high- 
way was first conceived by the then owner of the soil, it may be 
legally inferred that his dedication was confined to such general 
traffic as was reasonably present to his mind, and was within the 
scope of his contemplation at that date. The passage of pedestrians, 
of domestic animals, and of vehicles propelled by man or beast would 
naturally be within his contemplation ; whereas machine-propelled 
vehicles would, historically, not have been within the scope of 
ordinary contemplation of the non-utopian dedicator. 

The superior Courts appear to have lately entertained a view 
analogous in some details to this interpretation of a scope of con- 
templation by a dedicator at a given era. They have had before 
them issues as to charges for bicycles on certain bridges, levying 
toll under private Acts authorising a specific schedule of tolls for 
distinct classes of traffic. Bicycles, being unknown at the time of 
the passing of these local Acts, are not alluded to in the tolls. The 
bridge executives, instead of applying for further Parliamentary 
powers to amend their schedules, sought to tax passing bicycles at 
their own discretion. Some village Hampdens amongst cyclists 
resisted the imposts, and with success. The Courts held that 
cycles, though they were ‘ vehicles’ for the purposes of Section 78 of the 
Highways Act (which defines rule of road and vetoes furious riding), 
were not ‘ vehicles’ within the contemplation of the Bridge Schedule, 
and so were unprovided for in the tariff. If anything, they ranked 
as wheelbarrows and light receptacles on wheels propelled by human 
labour, and passing free with the pedestrian in charge. Bicycles, 
not being known at the date of the statute or schedule, could not 
have been within the scope of contemplation at the date of opening 
of the bridge. 

These rulings have been instructive, to aid inference as to what 
would be the ruling of the Courts, supposing that no Locomotive 
Act had ever been passed, and that some landowner had claimed 
to exercise his rights of ownership in the soil of a highway by inter- 
cepting a motor car and refusing passage to it. (The soil of any 
roadway belongs to the adjacent landowner ad medium filum, 
subject to public rights of passage and highway authorities’ rights to 
repair). The inference seems to be that the landowner would have 
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won, and could have obtained an injunction against the motorist. 
His position would have been the same as if he had seized the bridle 
of a horseman who was riding on a field footpath on that land- 
owner’s soil, 

This examination of the common-law status of the motorist 
as compared to the pedestrian, horseman, or non-locomotive vehicle 
enables us the better to estimate the equitable aspect of any further 
legislation on motor traffic, whether for emancipating motorists as 
to speed or for placing them under new restrictions and obligations. 
The position appears to be this: the ordinary wayfarer is on the 
road by birthright : the motorist by statutory licence. The question 
has now arisen: shall that statute be modified, with further confisca- 
tion of rights of land owners and of the public, and (independently or 
in combination) shall any new obligations be imposed on motorists, 
pre-eminently that of exhibition of legible numbers for identification, 
and possibly a further condition of certificates of competence for drivers 
who may desire leave to progress beyond a certain specified velocity ? 

The Local Government Board Order of 1896, under the Act of that 
date, by Article 2, Regulation 8, ordains that every light locomotive 
shall be in charge of a competent person; but what is to be the 
standard competency requisite under this regulation does not appear 
to be defined. 


EARLY LOCOMOTIVES, 


Before quitting the subject of dedication or otherwise of high- 
ways to locomotives by owners of the soil, some résumé of the history 
of road locomotives in this country may be further instructive. 
Vehicles of this nature appeared in our rodds in Georgian days. 
1824 is said to be the date of their arrival, they having been known 
earlier on the Continent. The public were hostile to them and soon 
made their position intolerable. The Highway Trusts soon drove them 
off the road, by utilising private Acts which enabled them to levy 
prohibitive tolls on these vehicles at their turnpikes. The means 
adopted to oust these locomotives may furnish argument either way 
upon the dedication question. Thus, it may be construed as an 
admission that the locomotives had a right to the road by pre- 
existing dedication, and that these tolls, rather than injunctions at 
landowner’ suits, were necessary to rid the roads of them. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that the operation of these local Acts to 
oust locomotives evinced general landed hostility to them (incon- 
sistent with any sentiment for dedication of right of way), and that 
landowners, observing a prospect of relief from the invasion by 
employing the toll procedure, saw no necessity to launch into seriatim 
actions against individual locomotive-owners in order to assert their 
dominion over highway soil. Weighing both interpretations, the 
balance appears to remain in favour of limited dedication, to the 
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exclusion of locomotives. The burden of clear proof of dedication 
would rest on the locomotor; it would not be for the landowner to 
take the initiative by offering negative evidence. 

In 1861 at last Parliament dealt with the question, and in that 
Act and in that of 1865 and subsequent statutes admitted the loco- 
motive to the road under certain conditions. This statutory intro- 
duction stops any theory of dedication by landowners since 1861 ; 
so that, if no dedication be proved to exist before 1861, a repeal of 
all existing statutes that license locomotive traffic would leave these 
vehicles once more to the mercy of the owners of highway soil. 

Down to 1896 locomotive legislation was based upon the assump- 
tion that locomotives would be used, if at all, for commercial purposes, 
would be heavy laden, and would not require rapid progress. This 
Parliamentary view smothered the application of the mechanical 
principle to light machines. The statutory definition of a locomotive 
brought even a perambulator propelled by watch-spring driving 
power under the same category as a traction engine, and saddled it 
with similar requirements. 

In May 1890 the writer, for an experiment, drove what was 
perhaps the first light motor carriage that ever ran in the metropolis. 
It was technically an illegal act. The vehicle was a three-wheeled 
bath-chair, with electric driving power generated from a primary 
battery carried in the chair. It was housed and fitted by the in- 
ventor, at the works of Messrs. Henry in Hoxton. It could run 
some seven miles an hour on Hoxton levels. The police did not 
interfere with the experiment, probably not realising that the law 
was being broken by it. The inventor was told at the time that 
until the law could be changed his patent motor power would 
have to be confined to water and would be of no utility for land 
carriage. 

MOTORISTS’ CORRESPONDENCE. 


In Press correspondence on the motor question some advocates 
for extra licence for velocity, to be unfettered by any counter obliga- 
tions on motorists, have formulated the argument that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, and that any liabilities for 
identification, or penalty for excessive velocity enacted, as regards 
motors, should be applicable alike to all vehicular and equestrian 
traffic. This plea, independent of utilitarianism, seems to be founded 
upon a fallacy, viz. on the assumption that the earliest right of the 
motorist of the road is identical in nature, date, and origin with 
that of other travellers. This contention, as explained supra, appears 
to be unsound, the motorist being on the road by statutory licence, 
in abrogation of common-law rights of landowners, and in de- 
traction of public privileges; whereas the rest of the public enjoy 
the highways by birthright, and need no statute to invite them on 
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to it; on the contrary, it requires statute to limit in any way the 
public user of the track. 

Any deprivation of the public of part of their birthright would 
seem to be justifiable only on the principle of salus populi suprema 
lex. Per contra, any statutory concession to individuals to invade 
the birthright of others can only be justified in modern Parliamen- 
tary equity by proof of ‘ pro bono publico.’ 

_ Let us examine how far salus populi and bonwm publicum are 
likely to be enhanced by the proposed new statute. 


MOTORISM A PASTIME, 


The main features of the proposed legislation on the subject are: 

(1) To allow greater velocity than the present twelve miles 
an hour limit. 

(2) To provide means for identification of motors in the event 
of any transgression. 

The class of motors for which extension of speed is asked belongs 
practically exclusively to a section of society that has time and 
money to spend on motorism as a pastime, and as a pastime only. 
There is a small minority of motor cars for omnibus traffic in certain 
towns and suburbs, but for such as these there is no requirement to 
license higher velocity. It is for those who travel, touring far afield, 
that the concession is demanded. Their main plea is that there 
are many uninhabited stretches of rural road along which a motor 
may safely career at high velocity with little or no public danger, 
and that the existing statute is vexatious, where the letter of law as 
to twelve miles an hour is enforced by police espionage in such unfre- 
quented stretches. The light motor has as yet hardly become a 
feature in serious commercial traffic; if it is destined in time to 
supersede the horse-drawn carrier cart, the parcels-delivery van or 
the market-garden wagon, it is not for these last-named vehicles 
that any licence to career at twenty or more miles an hour will be 
of any practical utility. The Act of 1896, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order thereon, evidently anticipate considerable develop- 
ment of light locomotive carriage of goods for commercial purposes 
to result from the statute. Regulations are accordingly formulated 
with the Order, in Articles 2 and 3, which are practical dead letters 
to the present day, as not applicable to vehicles for pleasure motoring. 
The latter pastime, rather than commercial traffic, has been up to 
date the preponderating outcome of the privileges conferred by the 
1896 Act. It is the votaries of pleasure who now desire concessions 
for extra speed. That pleasure appears to consist (without uncharit- 
able interpretation) mainly in the exhilaration derived from velocity, 
and from rapid motion from one locality to another, paramount to 
any appreciation of scenery en route, or of any desire for hygiene in 
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taking the air. The veiled and spectacled outfit of the bulk of the 
present votaries is some evidence of the small store set by them 
on the abstract pleasures of rural travel if not accompanied by high 
velocity. The deduction from this observation is that any measure 
for licensing higher velocity will be in effect a statutable warranty 
for a moneyed minority to make public highways a playground for 
certain new toys, and a locality for pastime. Now, when children 
of the poor, whose facilities and locality of pastime are far more 
limited than those of the wealthy classes, desire to multiply hoops 
in thoroughfares, or to seek enjoyment at impromptu football or 
skittle-cricket on the macadam, they are promptly tabooed by the 
police ; and divers local councils very properly enact by-laws against 
the dangers of children’s hoops in the roadways. While disclaim- 
ing any sentiment of Socialism, it seems to the writer to be an 
anomaly to recognise a claim for pastime on the highway that may 
result in any curtailment of the enjoyment of that highway by the 
rest of the public, and which is inconsistent so long as use of the 
highway is refused to the toys of the children of the poor. Any 
legislature that would overlook this and would legislate for higher 
motor velocity for machines designed almost exclusively for pastime 
and not for commerce, risks the imputation of legislating for the 
classes against the masses; for plutocrat pastime to be privileged to 
the detraction of public convenience. 

The Daily Mail, which has at times held a strong Press brief 
for motorists, has frequently declaimed against police prosecu- 
tions for violation of the statute as to speed, as tending to ‘ kill an 
industry.’ Apart from the question whether the production of 
motors for British pastime is mainly home or foreign, the general 
allegation of injury to the industry of motor manufacture would as 
consistently be applied to the injury of the trade in children’s hoops, 
cheap footballs, skittles, trap bat and ball, and other implements of 
juvenile pastime, through inhibition of children’s games therewith in 
thoroughfares. The use of pleasure motor cars does not add to 
national wealth: it simply distributes some among manufacturers, 
from pleasure-seekers ; and in the case of foreign-built cars actually 
exports the purchase price, which might otherwise be spent in the 
island. 

The advocates of privilege for increased speed frequently adopt 
in the Press the parrot phrase ‘the motor has come to stay,’ and 
upon this basis arguments have been raised by correspondents and 
editors that a new social duty devolves ex officio on all owners 
of horseflesh to break in their animals to face motor traffic 
quietly. It is doubtless true that horses can be educated to 
abandon fear of railway traffic, or of noise of gunpowder, and like 
alarms; those who so educate their studs do so for their own 
convenience, but in view of our hypothesis (swpra) that the horse 
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and his owner have a birthright to the road, and the motorist only a 
statutable licence, the demand that a horse-owner should alterna- 
tively get rid of his animal or spend time or money in educating it to 
motor alarms appears to savour of selfishness, not to mention 
arrogance. It would still be so if the motor were exclusively com- 
mercial, and not, in nine cases out of ten, a mere machine for pastime. 

The motor may have ‘ come to stay’ for an eventual yet deferred 
trade traffic, and pastime motoring may meantime seek the shelter 
of the wegis of the present very skeleton development of commercial 
motoring ; but whether the extra pastime of high velocity, which is 
the special charm that stimulates modern motoring, is to stay, and 
to obtain further privilege, is a serious utilitarian question. If 
motoring for goods traffic shall in due course develop to the same 
extent as pleasure traffic, and shall represent itself to Parliament as 
unable to carry on business without licence for higher velocity than 
twelve miles an hour, the case for extension of speed may then 
become stronger. At present the plea is simply a demand for 
privilege for plutocrat pastime. 


PROBLEMS FOR MR. LONG. 


The details of Mr. Long’s promised Locomotives Amendment 
Act are not promulgated at the date of penning these lines; but it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the main features which the Bill 
will deal with will be those of higher velocity, and some means for 
identification. Undoubtedly there are many motorists, probably a 
considerable majority, who might with public safety be licensed to 
exceed the existing velocity limit on suitable vacant stretches of 
highway. But it will be obvious that it would be inconsistent with 
public safety to extend this licence indiscriminately, so as to include 
any tyro in motorism or any motor imperfectly fitted as to brake- 
power or steering gear. It is true that the Local Government Board 
Order requires competence in drivers, sound construction in machines, 
and certain specific brake-power, and that evidence of departure 
from these conditions may entail conviction and fine; but inasmuch 
as such conviction could hardly ensue until after some escapade and 
public injury that prompted the prosecution, the practical effect of 
such a conviction, though deterrent to some degree in the future, 
would otherwise be a closing of the stable door too late as regards 
the catastrophe on record. On the other hand, to draft an efficient 
statute which should qualify those fit for the new privilege, and 
simultaneously debar the unfit, seems likely to be a problem too 
complicated to be tackled, in view of the paramount claim for salus 
populi. The question of legislation for efficient identification of 
motors is at the present juncture fortuitously combined with that of 
possible concession to increased speed. But in theory there is no reason 
why the two considerations should be inseparable. Some votaries 
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of motorism have condescendingly announced that, in consideration 
of some extended licence for velocity, they will ‘consent’ to being 
labelled for identification, as if their leave hereon were requisite as 
a condition precedent to a new law for the salus populi! Any 
attitude of this nature does harm rather than good to their cause, 
as licensees and not holders of any birthright on macadam. They 
should rather bear in mind the adage that ‘beggars should not be 
choosers.’ It is only some five years ago that the Times, at that 
date holding a strong brief for motors, remarked editorially in a 
leading article, of a proposal for the numbering or lettering motors, 
‘It is absurd to suppose that gentlemen on pleasure bent will submit 
to be ticketed in this fashion.’ At that date motors had not by 
any means reached their present number, and the ‘ road-hog’ 
section of motorists had not succeeded in tarring with a general 
brush of public dislike and distrust that majority of motorists who 
desire to be law-abiding, and it is instructive to note that the 
‘ Thunderer’ now adopts a more tolerant attitude on the subject of 
a means for identification. 

Some motorists in the Press, when corresponding re lettering 
of motors and competency of drivers, have fallen back on the lower 
school retort of tu quoque, demanding that any requirement on 
these matters for motorism should by statute be made applicable to 
all classes of traffic. Here (apart from the absence of any complete 
analogy between the conditions of motor and of ordinary vehicular 
traffic, and facilities of the former for evading any hue and cry after 
evildoers), these advocates overlook the birthright question (supra) 
and the fact that, while the motor needs statute to bring it on to 
the road, other traffic requires statute to denude it of any of its 
common-law privileges. If public opinion shall ever express itself 
that nopn-motor traffic is equal to motor traffic in production of peril, 
and in evasion of responsibility for injury, no doubt the Legislature 
will then provide accordingly. 

A correspondent in the Times, on the proposal for lettering 
motors, lately propounded, first, that the dust raised by such 
vehicles would make such lettering indistinct; secondly, that any 
motorist wrongly summoned upon a misread lettering ought to he 
statutorily entitled to compensation for inconvenience. If such a 
plea, by any stretch of fancy, could be believed to represent the 
general prediction of motorists as to the value of lettering, it should 
be an almost unanswerable argument, not only against further 
licence for the pastime, but even for abrogation of that which exists. 
After perusing the weekly record for months past of motor cata- 
strophes to wayfarers and of infringement of statute as to speed, and 
of evanescence of a considerable number of unidentified motorist 
offenders, the public might reasonably demand, as alternatives, 
either infallible machinery for identification or elee a limit of 
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motorism to commerce and to the slow paces thereof, with absolute 
veto as to pastime, or at least to any velocity in excess of the present 
requirements of commerce. 

Fortunately for the existence of motoring, no one appears to 
entertain much doubt that it will be possible to invent some device 
and code which will be legible and intelligible for identification under 
all reasonable circumstances. Probably the statute would not 
attempt hard-and-fast definition of the dimensions and nature of 
lettering, lest modification should soon be required. The Local 
Government Board would, in lieu, be empowered to issue orders on 
this issue from time to time. If the Government desire to avoid 
unpopularity with rural electors, artisans, and tradesman classes, 
they will endeavour in any event to legislate this Session as to motor 
registration and identification, even if after consideration they come 
to the conclusion that it will be hazardous simultaneously to throw 
the reins on the necks of all motorists and all machines alike, and 
that alternatively to frame regulations to loosen restrictions upon the 
sophrons of motoring while retaining and even increasing them as 
regards the unpopular so-called ‘road-hog,’ is too complicated a 
problem. 

One value of registration of motors (coupled with lettering) 
would be that it would facilitate the operation of a desirable enact- 
ment, viz. that a motor, like a ship»at sea, should be responsible, and 
liable to detention as primary security until released by satisfactory 
bond, for any damage alleged to have been done by it. This will 
saddle a respousibility on those who let engines of destiuction of 
this nature by the day or week to occupants who may be men of 
straw, and would not practically affect the position of 4 man of 
substance whose motor had caused damage and who desired to 
dispute his liability and to give a prompt and satisfactory bond to 
the minimum value of his machine. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the public at large, 
and more especially the labouring, the retail-trading and farming 
classes, have any sympathy or liking for motorism. «Even if no 
question as to peril to person or property ever arose in connection 
with the pastime, the mere noise, the smell, and the dust which 
accompany such vehicles suffice to engender prejudice against this 
traffic. In spite of allegation from motor advocates that the sport 
is destined to revive prosperity of roadside innkeepers and to recall 
days of coaching and posting, it is significant that down the whole 
street of any normal and typical village that lies on a trunk road there 
is practically a chorus of detestation when a car careers through it. 
The village publican does not expect patronage at his homely board 
or tap from folks so well-to-do. Only the leading hotel of one 
country town to every forty or more miles of route is patronised for 
a meal by the wealthy voyagers. The casual sale of sixpennyworth 
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of oil by a village grocer, or enlistment of the aid of the blacksmith 
at a breakdown, does not bring enough grist to the village money-mill 
to counterpoise that innate bucolic prejudice against the car and its 
occupants which springs from evil smell, dust, hurly-burly, irritation 
at the imperative ‘toot-toot,’ from panic among children and dames 
playing or gossiping at street corners, from experience or hearsay as 
to dogs and poultry run down, and from non-admiration of personnel 
of goggle-eyed and masked travellers, and the obscuration of identity 
in the event of complaint. Village dames with quivers full lament 
that their Saturday washing-days become purgatory by reason of the 
extra task of watching and keeping out of roadway and gutter 
small children whose only playground is the macadam before the 
cottage door. If the rate-collector could be relied upon to take a 
poll of bucolic and urban votes on the subject of extra licence for 
motor speed, it is doubtful if he could tick off 5 per cent. to favour 
it. If, again, he could count noses as to lettering for identification, 
and for increase of penalties for statute-breaking, including im- 
prisonment without option of a fine in aggravated cases, the figures 
would be about reversed. 

Upon this aspect of the situation the Government should be 
especially circumspect and cautious as to approving any scheme 
for legislation which would take, from the rate-paying inheritors of 
the right of way on the road, any further instalments of common- 
law birthright thereon, in the absence of strongest proof of pro bono 
publico in such a change. Such proof can hardly be alleged to be 
forthcoming on a proposal to license a small moneyed minority to 
make playgrounds on highways. For all commercial and utilitarian 
purposes the light locomotive has already freedom of action at the 
present regulation of speed limit. An Act that should confer carte 
blanche upon motorists would damage the Ministry far more at 
rural polls of next election, than even a five-shilling duty on flour. 

One excuse has been propounded semi-ministerially for a pro- 
posed concession of extra speed to motorists. It is that a con- 
siderable section of them have already systematically defied the 
restrictive sections of the Act, while simultaneously taking full 
advantage of the emancipating clauses which give them entrée to 
the road; and that this repeated contumacy discloses a statesman- 
like reason for removing the restriction which the rebels have defied. 
Such logic speaks for itself. It does not appear to have struck the 
Minister that, apart from abstract encouragement to law-breaking at 
large offered by such policy, a fraternity which cannot as a whole be 
trusted to obey orders is hardly to be trusted (as a whole) to dis- 
pense altogether with leading-strings. Now, if there had been a 
record of loyal obedience by motorists as a class, while on probation 
under a pioneer statute, there might be some reason for experimental 
relaxation of restriction. But, unfortunately, history records the 
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converse. One cannot but sympathise with the orderly section of 
motorists whose privileges are imperilled and repute soiled by the 
malpractices of a minority of their fraternity ; but in adhering to 
salus populi as a guiding star the safest course for legislation will 
be found. Under any circumstances, a lettering and registration 
amendment to the 1896 Act should at once be passed, for public 
protection. As to extension of velocity, before it can be conceded, 
the problem of demarcating sheep from goats and adepts from 
inepts—privileging only the elect in each antithesis—requires to be 
authoritatively solved (¢f solution thereof can be within the scope of 
Parliamentary genius! ). 
WALTER B. WoopGare. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RADIUM AND ITS LESSONS 


THE recent visit to London of Monsieur and Madame Curie, who, in 
the intervals of teaching physics at Paris, have enriched the world 
with brilliant chemical discoveries, has locally accentuated the interest 
felt throughout the scientific world in the new element and its 
extraordinary properties. 

Briefly these properties, as investigated by several physicists, are 
that radium, like the other far less active substances previously 
discovered, is constantly emitting, without apparent diminution, three 
kinds of rays: rays called y which appear to be chiefly of the same 
nature as the x rays of Réntgen; rays called 8, or cathodic, which 
are similar to the cathode rays in a Crookes tube and to the Lenard 
rays outside such a tube, and are found to consist of extremely 
minute flying corpuscles or electrons negatively charged ; and rays 
called a, which appear to be composed of projected and positively 
charged atoms of matter flying away at an immense speed measured 
by Profeseor Rutherford, of Montreal. The whole power of emission 
is designated radio-activity, or spontaneous radio-activity to dis- 
tinguish it from the variety which can be artificially excited in 
several ways, and was discovered in the first instance as a bare 
experimental fact by M. Becquerel. The most prominent, the most 
usually and easily demonstrated kind, are the 8 rays; for these 
possess remarkable penetrating power and can excite phosphorescent 
substances or affect photographic plates and electroscopes after 
passing through a great length of air or even through an inch 
of solid iron. But although these are the most conspicuous, they 
are not the most important. The most important by far are the 
a rays, the flinging off of atoms of matter. It is probable that every- 
thing else is subordinate to this effect and can be regarded as a 
secondary and natural consequence of it. 

For instance, undoubtedly radium or any salt of radium has the 
power of constantly generating heat : M. Curie has now satisfactorily 
demonstrated this important fact. Not that it is to be supposed 
that a piece of radium is perceptibly warm, if exposed so that the 
heat can escape as fast as generated—it can then only be a trifle 
warmer than its surroundings; but when properly packed in a heat- 
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insulating enclosure it can keep itself five degrees Fahrenheit above 
the temperature of any other substance enclosed in a similar manner ; 
or when submerged in liquid air it can boil away that liquid faster 
than can a similar weight of anything else. Everything else, indeed, 
would rapidly get cooled down to the liquid-air temperature, and then 
cease to have any further effect; but radium, by reason of its heat- 
generating power, will go on evaporating the liquid continually, in spite 
of its surface having been reduced to the liquid-air temperature. 
But it is clear that this emission of heat is a necessary consequence, 
of the vigorous atomic bombardment—at least, if it can be shown that 
the emission is due to some process occurring inside the atom itself, 
and not to any subsidiary or surrounding influences. Now that is 
just one of the features which is most conspicuous. Tested by any 
of the methods known, the radio-activity of radium appears to be 
constant and inalienable. Its power never deserts it. Which- 
ever of its known chemical compounds be employed, the element 
itself in each is equally effective. At a red heat, or at the fearfully 
low temperature of liquid hydrogen, its activity continues ; nothing 
that can be done to it destroys its radio-activity, nor even appears to 
diminish or increase it. It is a property of the atoms themselves, 
without regard, or without much regard, to their physical surround- 
ings or to their chemical combination with the atoms of other 
substances. And this is one of the facts which elevate the whole 
phenomenon into a position of first-class importance. 

The most striking test for radio-activity is the power of exciting 
phosphorescence in suitable substances : as, for instance, in diamond. 
Sir Wm. Crookes has shown that by bringing a scrap of radium, 
wrapped in any convenient opaque envelope, near a diamond in the 
dark, it glows brilliantly; whereas the ‘ paste’ variety remains dull. 
A number of other substances emit light also when submitted to the 
emission (in this case usually the 8 emission) from radium; and 
Crookes has also shown that the substance known as zinc-blende if 
submitted to the a rays of radium, which can be done by bringing a 
scrap of it sufficiently near a zinc-blende screen with no interposed 
obstacle or impediment, the bombardment, when looked at in 
the dark, becomes visible not as a mere generally diffused glow 
as in ordinary cases of phosphorescence, but as a multitude of 
luminous specks, darting or flashing hither and thither to all appear- 
ance, bat really occurring first in one place and then in another, 
each flash or light-speck representing the impact of the atomic pro- 
jectile upon a target. To see them individually some moderate 
magnifying power must be emploved, and it then constitutes a 
simple and beautiful experiment, for which the merest trace of 
radium is sufficient. 

But although the excitation of phosphorescence is the most 
striking test and proof of the power of radio-activity, because it 
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appeals so directly to the eye, it is by no means the most delicate 
test ; and if that had been our only means of observation, the property 
would be still a long way from being discovered. It was the far 
weaker power of a few substances—substances found in Nature and 
not requiring special extraction and concentration, such as Madame 
Curie applied to tons of the oxide-of-uranium-mineral called ‘ pitch- 
blende’ in order to extract a minute amount of its concentrated 
active element—it was the far weaker power of naturally existing 
substances such as that of pitch-blende itself, of thorium, and 
originally of uranium, which led to the discovery of radio-activity. 
And none of these substances is strong enough to excite visible phos- 
phorescence. Their influence can be accumulated on a photographic 
plate for minutes, or hours, or days together, and then on develop- 
ing the plate their radio-active record can be seen; but it is in- 
sufficient to appeal direct to the eye. In this photographic way the 
power of a number of minerals has been tested; but even this is 
far from being the most sensitive test. The most sensitive test that 
can be applied is the power which any radio-active substance possesses 
of rendering atmospheric air conductive, and so discharging any elec- 
trified body in its neighbourhood. The most minute trace of radio- 
activity can be detected in this way; and by this means R. Strutt 
has found that the property is widely diffused—that most metals and 
many other substances possess it to some small degree ; and Professor 
J. J. Thomson has detected traces of the power in common water 
from deep wells. 

The emission of atoms does not seem, at first hearing, a very 
singular procedure on the part of matter. Many forms of matter 
can evaporate, and many others emit scent ; wherein, then, lies the 
peculiarity of radio-active substances, if the power of flinging away 
of atoms at tremendous speed is their central feature? It all 
depends on what sort of atoms they are. If they are particles of the 
substance itself, there is nothing novel in it except the high speed : 
but if it should turn out that the atoms flung off belong to quite 
a different substance—if one elementary body can be proved to throw 
off another elementary body—then clearly there is something worthy 
of stringent inquiry. Now, Rutherford has measured the atomic 
weight of the atoms thrown off, and has shown that they constitute 
less than 1 per cent. of the atoms whence they are projected ; though 
whether the matter flung off corresponds to any known material is 
at present quite uncertain. It has been suggested that it may 
perhaps be helium, but that is little better than a guess. 

But the radio-activity of the substance itself—a substance like 
radium or thorium—is by no means the whole of what has to be 
described. When the emission has occurred, when the light atoms 
have been thrown off, it is clear that something must be left behind ; 
and the properties of that substance must be examined too. It 
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appears to be a kind of heavy gas, which remains in the pores of the 
radium salt and slowly diffuses away. It can be drawn off more 
rapidly by a wind or current of air, and when passed over suitable 
phosphorescent substances it causes them to glow. It is, in fact, 
itself radio-active, as the radium was; but its chemical nature is at 
present quite unknown. Its activity soon ceases, however, gradually 
fading away, so that in a few days or weeks it is practically gone. 
It leaves a radio-active deposit on surfaces over which it has passed ; 
a deposit which is a different substance again, and whose chemical 
nature is likewise different and unknown. The amount of substance 
in these emanations and deposits is incredibly small, and yet by 
reason of their radio-activity, and the sensitiveness of our tests for that 
emission, they can be detected, and their properties to some extent 
examined. Thus, for instance, the solid deposit left behind by the 
radium emanation can be dissolved off by suitable reagents, and can 
then be precipitated or evaporated to dryness and treated in other 
chemical ways, although nothing is visible or weighable or detectable 
by any known means except the means of radio-activity. So that 
directly one of the chain of substances which emanate from a radio- 
active substance ceases to possess that particular kind of activity, it 
passes out of recognition ; and what happens to it after that, or what 
further changes take place in it, remains at present absolutely 
unknown. So it is quite possible that these emanations and deposits 
and other products of spontaneous change may be emitted by 
many, perhaps all, kinds of matter, without our knowing anything 
whatever about it. 

The emanations from radium and thorium, however, are recog- 
nisable enough, by reason of their remarkably active properties ; they 
can be passed along tubes and otherwise dealt with: and not only do 
they behave as a gas in ordinary ways, but their liquefying-point has 
likewise been approximately determined and found to be something 
like 250 degrees below the Fahrenheit zero. At this temperature, at 
any rate, they condense and decline to pass on ; perhaps because they 
are entangled with the liquefying air or some of its constituents, 
possibly because they really liquefy themselves; but whether they 
really condense or not, they by no means lose their radio-active 
property, but, like every kind of substance which is known to possess 
this property, they continue it unchanged and undiminished through 
whatever vicissitudes they pass. 


That being so, what is the meaning of the series of facts which 
have been here hastily summarised; and how are they to be accounted 
for? Here we come to the hypothetic and at present incompletely 
verified speculations and surmises, the possible truth of which is 
arousing the keenest interest. There are people who wish to warm 
their houses and cook their food and drive their engines and make 
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some money by means of radium ; it is possible that these are doomed 
to disappointment, though it is always rash to predict anything 
whatever in the negative direction, and I would not be understood as 
making any prediction or indicating any kind of opinion on the 
subject of possible practical applications of the substance, except, as 
we may hope, to medicine. Applications have their place, and in 
due time may come within the range of practicability, though there 
is no appearance of them at present. Meanwhile the real points of 
interest are none of these, but of a quite other order. The easiest 
way to make them plain is to state them as if they were certain, 
and not confuse the statement by constant reference to hypothesis : 
guarding myself from the beginning by what I have already said as 
to the speculative character of some of the assertions now going to 
be made. 

Atoms of matter are not simple, but complex; each is composed 
of an aggregate of smaller bodies in a state of rapid interlocked 
motion, restrained and coerced into orbits by electrical forces. 
An atom so constituted is fairly stable and perennial, but not infi- 
nitely stable or eternal. Every now and then one atom in a million, 
or rather in a million millions, gets into an unstable state, and is then 
liable to break up. A very minute fraction of the whole number 
of the atoms of a substance do thus actually break up, probably 
by reason of an excessive velocity in some of their moving parts ; 
an approach to the speed of light in some of their internal motions— 
perhaps the maximum speed which matter can ever attain—being 
presumably the cause of the instability. When the break-up occurs, 
the rapidly moving fragment flies away tangentially, with enormous 
speed—twenty thousand miles a second—and constitutes the a ray 
or main emission. 

If the flying fragment strikes a phosphorescent obstacle, it makes 
a flash of light; if it strikes (as many must) other atoms of the 
substance itself, it gets stopped likewise, and its energy subsides into 
the familiar molecular motion we call ‘heat’; so the substance 
becomes slightly warmed. Energy has been transmuted from the 
unknown internal atomic kind to the known thermal kind: it has 
been degraded from regular orbital astronomical motion of parts 
of an atom into the irregular quivering of molecules; and the form 
of energy which we call heat has therefore been generated, making 
its appearance, as usual, by the disappearance of some other form, 
but, in this particular instance, of a form previously unrecognised. 

Hitherto a classification of the various forms of energy ' has been 
complete when we enumerated rotation, translation, vibration, and 
strain, of matter in the form of planetary masses, ordinary masses, 
molecules, and atoms, and of the universal omnipresent medium 
‘ether,’ which is to ‘ matter’ as the ocean is to the shells and other 
1 See the Philosophical Magazine for October 1879. 
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conglomerates built out of its dissolved contents. But now we 
must add another category, and take into consideration the parts or 
electrons of which the atoms of matter are themselves hypothetically 
composed. 

The emission of the fragment is accompanied by a convulsion of 
the atom, minuter portions or electrons being pitched off too ; and 
these, being so extraordinarily small, can proceed a long way through 
the interstices of ordinary obstacles, seeing, as it were, a clear 
passage every now and then even through an inch of solid lead, and 
constituting the 8 rays; while the atoms themselves are easily 
stopped, even by paper. But the recoil of the main residue is 
accompanied by a kind of shiver or rearrangement of the particles, 
with a suddenness which results in an x-ray emission such as always 
accompanies anything in the nature of a shock or collision among 
minute charged bodies ; and this true etherial radiation is the third or 
ry ray of the whole process, and, like the heat-production, is a simple 
consequence of the main phenomenon, which is the break-up of 
the atom. 

The emission over, and the fragment of the atom gone, the 
residue is no longer radium, but is something else. What 
it is we do not yet know; but since it is produced in isolated 
atoms here and there, with crowds of foreign substance between, 
there is no cohesion or any continuity between its particles; they 
are separated like the atoms of a gas, or like the molecules of a 
salt in a very dilute solution in which there are millions or billions 
of times as many atoms of the solvent as there are of the dissolved 
salt. So they are easily carried away by any motion of the medium 
in which they are mechanically embedded ; but they retain their 
individuality, and their radio-active power persists, because the 
breaking-up process is by no means finished, stability is far from 
attained: indeed, the instability is more marked than it was in 
the original substance; for whereas in the original substance only 
one single atom here and there out of a million of millions was 
affected by it, here in the diffusing emanation or first product of 
incipient atomic dissociation every atom seems unstable, or at least 
to be in avery critical condition. So that in atime to be reckoned in 
minutes or days or months (according to the nature of the emanation, 
whether it be from thorium or radium or uranium) a further break- 
down has occurred in every atom; and so its accompaniment of 
radio-activity ceases. The radio-active power has disappeared from 
the emanation, but it has not wholly ceased : it has been transferred 
this time to a solid deposit which has been the residual outcome of 
the second break-up. For the atoms of this deposit also are unstable 
and break up, in a time which can be reckoned in months, days, or 
minutes, apparently in roughly inverse order to the duration of the 
parent emanation. Another and another substance has also been 
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suspected, by Rutherford and Soddy, as the outcome of this third 
break-up; while gradually the radio-active power of the resulting 
emanations becomes imperceptible, and further investigation by 
present methods becomes impossible for lack of means of detection of 
sufficient delicacy. 

Here, then, we appear to have, in embryo, a transmutation of the 
elements, the possibility of which has for so long been the guess and 
the desire of alchemists. Whether the progress of research will 
confirm this hypothesis, and whether any of the series of substances 
so produced are already familiarly known to us in ordinary chemistry, 
remains to be seen. It is not in the least likely that any one 
radio-active substance can furnish in its stages of collapse the whole 
series of elements; most likely one substance will give one series, 
and another substance will give another; and it may be that these 
emanations are new and unstable elements or compounds such as are 
not already known, or it may be that they approximate in properties 
to some of the known elements without any exact coincidence. The 
recognised elements which we know so well must clearly be com- 
paratively stable and persistent forms, but it does not follow that they 
are infinitely stable and perpetual ; the probability is that every now 
and then, whether by the shock of collision or otherwise, the rapidity 
of motion necessary for instability will be attained by some one atom, 
and then that particular atom will fling off the fragment and emit 
the rays of which we have spoken, and begin a series of evolutionary 
changes of which the details may have to be worked out separately 
for each chemical element. 

If there be any truth in this speculation, matter is an evanescent 
and transient phenomenon, subject to gradual decay and decom- 
position by the action of its own internal forces and motions, some- 
what as has been suspected and to some extent ascertained to be the 
case for energy. If it be asked, ‘ How comes it, then, that matter is 
still in existence? Why has it not already all broken down, especially 
in these very radio-active and therefore presumably rapidly decadent 
forms of radium and the like?’ the question naturally directs us to 
seek some mode of origin for atoms, te conjecture some falling 
together of their pristine material, some agglomeration of the 
separate electrons of which they are hypothetically composed, such as 
is a familiar idea when applied to the gravitational aggregates of 
astronomy which we call nebule and suns and planets. 

We may also ask whether many other phenomena, known but 
not understood, are not now going to receive their explanation. 
The light of the glowworm and firefly and other forms of life is one 
thing which deserves study ; the Brownian movements of microscopic 
particles is another. Are we witnessing in the Brownian movements 
any external evidence, exhibited by a small aggregate of an immense 
number of atoms, of the effects of internal rearrangement and 
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emission of the parts of the atoms, going on from the free surface of 
the particle? And can it be that the light emitted by the glowworm 
—which is true light and not technical radio-activity, and yet which 
is accompanied by a trace of something which can penetrate black 
paper and affect a light-screened photographic plate—is emitted 
because the insect has learnt how to control the breaking-down of 
atoms, so as to enable their internal energy in the act of trans- 
mutation to take the form of useful light instead of the useless form 
of an insignificant amount of heat or other kind of radiation effect ; 
the faint residual penetrating emission being a secondary but eluci- 
datory and instructive appendage to the main luminosity ? 

Many more questions may be asked ; and if the conjectures now 
‘rife are to any great extent confirmed, it is clear that many important 
avenues for fruitful experimental inquiry will be opened up. 
Among them an easy and hopeful line of investigation, lying in the 
path-of persons favourably situated for physically examining the 
luminous emission of live animals, may perhaps usefully be here 
suggested. 

And let me conclude by asking readers to give no ear to the 
absurd claim of paradoxers and others ignorant of the principles of 
‘physics, who, with misplaced ingenuity, will be sure to urge that the 
foundations of science are being uprooted and long-cherished laws 
shaken. Nothing of the kind is happening. The new information 
now being gained in so many laboratories is supplementary and stimu- 
lating, not really revolutionary, nor in the least perturbing to 
mathematical physicists, whatever it may be to chemists ; for on the 
electric theory of matter it is the kind of thing that ought to occur. 
And one outstanding difficulty about this theory, often previously 
felt and expressed by Professor Larmor—that matter ought to be 
radio-active and unstable if the electric theory of its constitution 
‘were true—this theoretical difficulty is being removed in the most 
brilliant possible way. | 

OLIVER LopGE. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON THE POLLUTION OF OUR RIVERS 


As long ago as 1865 the evil arising from the pollution of rivers 
became sufficiently great to attract even the attention of Parliament, 
and three Commissioners were appointed in May of that year to 
enquire into the subject, the selected river basins being the Thames, 
the Mersey, the Aire and Calder, the Severn, the Taff, and lastly a 
mining district in Cornwall. 

In August 1867, the three Commissioners issued their report on 
the Aire and Calder, which, together with the evidence of the 
numerous witnesses called by them, gives the fullest history of the 
causes, and growth, and magnitude, and character of the pollution 
and of possible and desirable remedial measures. 

The great increase of pollution took place between 1850 and 
1866. Salmon were seen at Allerton Bywater on the Aire as late as 
1850, and men are still living who caught trout in the Calder above 
Dewsbury. Trout were caught in the Calder after 1839, and between 
1844 and 1854 the owner of Esholt Hall was supplied regularly every 
day by the keeper with eels, trout, and fresh fish from the Aire. 
First the salmon, then the trout, and lastly about 1856 the coarse 
fish, first the dace and then the roach, became extinct in the Calder. 

It was not until 1830 that Bradford began to pollute the Aire, 
and above Bradford there was no appreciable pollution until 1840. 

There was little or no opposition to the growing pollution. 
Briudley believed that the use of rivers was to feed canals: private 
individuals and public authorities alike held that their use was to 
carry away sewage and refuse. ‘Streams,’ declared a Sowerby 
Bridge manufacturer, ‘may reasonably receive all liquid or all 
soluble refuse from works connected therewith, for it is not often 
that they are injurious to health.’ Solid matter, he held, ought 
rarely to be thrownin. Thousands of tons of ashes annually found 
their way into the streams that feed the Aire and the Calder. A 
Keighley manufacturer, more enlightened than his neighbours, tried 
to put a stop to the practice of pouring ashes into the river Worth. 
He went into the town, complained to his neighbours, pointed out 
that it was a violation of the law, that his property was being 
seriously injured, and that he should be compelled to appeal to the 
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law for protection. The Chairman of the Local Board of Health 
came out of his house and said, ‘What! you put a stop to our 
putting ashes into Keighley Beck ?’ then ran into his house, brought 
a shovel full of ashes and pitched them over the bridge into the 
beck, saying, ‘ Now go and do your worst.’ Besides ashes, foundry 
dross, foundations of cottage houses, logwood chips, and excre- 
mentitious matter of all kinds were thrown into the streams, with 
the result that the beds of the rivers were raised and disastrous 
floods ensued. 

Witness after witness bore testimony to the loathsome condition 
of the rivers, hardly to be credited by those who were not familiar 
with them. In summer the Calder was ‘a boiling, stinking mass.’ ~ 
Bradford Beck was and is probably the foulest stream in the world. 
Mr. Fairbairn gave up his tenancy of Esholt Hall owing to the filthy 
state of the Aire. The Bradford Canal, ‘the most notable case of 
extreme pollution on record,’ gave rise to constant sickness ; ‘one 
night,’ says Mr. Anderton, ‘we had an escape of gas in one of our 
bedrooms. We opened the windows to let it out, but the stench 
from outside was so intolerable that we shut down the windows and 
preferred having the gas to having the stench from the canal.’ It 
was a favourite occupation to set‘the gas which floated on the canal 
alight and see blue flames arise some six feet in height and envelope 
the barges in their course, as they ran like gunpowder a distance of 
100 yards along the water. The Aire and Calder Navigation was 
threatened with extinction by the Leeds sewage. The carcases of 
animals poisoned the air as they floated down the rivers or were 
stranded on the banks. It was no one’s business to remove them. 
One lock at Manchester had nineteen dead dogs in it: more than 
forty dead dogs, when there was a flood, would pass Stanley Ferry 
on the Calder in a single day. The death-rate in Leeds for the five 
years from 1860 to 1864 was 29°5, for the last five years it has 
been 19°09. 

Besides the solid refuse and the sewage of the towns, the 
manufacturing effluents, especially those of the woollen trade, dye 
refuse and tanneries, added to the loathsome condition of the streams, 
and presented the chief difficulty to be grappled with; 2,750,000 
hides were annually converted into leather in Leeds and the neigh- 
bourhood. It was estimated that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
woollen and worsted trade was carried on in the West Riding, and 
that 384,200,000 pounds in weight, of a value of 64,400,000/., were 
annually sent out of the mills of Great Britain. ‘The question of 
dealing with the soap waste,’ the Commissioners say in their report, 
‘must be met on the part of the manufacturers in an earnest and 
intelligent spirit.’ Noone will deny the manufacturers the possession 
of earnestness and intelligence, but they are not always exerted in 
the public interest. 
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The report was a magnum opus, and, though thirty-five years 
have passed since its issue, its findings still hold good and its 
recommendations are well worthy of study and full of value. 

The Commissioners could have no doubt about the extent of the 


existing pollution, and their conclusions present a vivid picture of 
what they found. 


With very few exceptions the streams of the West Riding of Yorkshire run 
with a liquid which has more the appearance of ink than of water. The Aire and 
Calder and their tributaries are abused by passing into them thousands of tons 
per annum of ashes, slag, and cinders from steam boiler furnaces, ironworks, and 
domestic fires; by their being made the receptacle to a vast extent of broken 
pottery and worn-out utensils of metal, refuse brick from brickyards and old 
buildings, earth, stone, and clay from quarries and excavations, road scrapings, 
street sweepings ; by spent dye-woods and other solids used in the treatment of 
worsted and woollens; by hundreds of carcases of animals, as dogs, cats, pigs, 
which are allowed to float on the surface of the streams or putrefy on their banks; 
and by the flowing in to the amount of very many millions of gallons a day of 
water poisoned, corrupted, and clogged by refuse from mines, chemical works, 
dyeing, scouring and fulling worsted and woollen stuffs, skin cleaning and tanning, 
slaughter-house garbage, and the sewage of towns and houses. 


In their report on the Mersey and Ribble basins the Commissioners 
apportioned the blame with an unsparing hand. 


The landowner, complaining bitterly of the nuisance made by the towns and 
mills, which have however on the whole greatly increased the value of his property, 
is himself an offender to the extent of his opportunity, just as the corporate 
authority or millowner whom he blames. The manufacturer, who declares with 
justice that the river water is injured for his purposes by the sewage of the towns 
above him, rarely hesitates to let the excrement of his workpeople drain into the 
stream and thus make it worse for those below him. Even the villagers add 
their contribution to the nuisance, and their privies are placed over a running 
brook or are drained into it ; household liquid refuse of every kind finds its way 
into the nearest watercourse, and solid rubbish from the cottages and gardens is 
shot over the banks of the river to be washed away by floods. In fact, while all 
complain of this habitual carelessness upon their own comfort and convenience, all 
are equally indifferent to the comfort and convenience of others. 


The evil was patent enough; what was to be the remedy? Solid 
refuse could easily be prohibited, sewage treatment was always 
practicable, chemical aid, filtration, and subsidence would largely 
improve the character of a manufacturing effluent, but how was the 
law to be enforced ? The Commissioners recommended the establish- 
ment of a central board appointed by a State Department for the 
conservancy of the rivers with full powers to deal with all forms of 
pollution, to take cognisance of weirs and dams, walls and embank- 
ments, and to hear appeals in cases of disputes as to works of any 
character affecting the condition and free flow of rivers. 

These recommendations were in advance of public opinion at 
that date, and it may be questioned whether they are not still in 
advance. The Mayor of Bradford in his evidence given in 1866 
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declared that his Corporation were engaged in a very extensive system 
of drainage, that they were doing their best to drain their borough, 
but that they could not do so without polluting the streams. 

In 1868 a second Commission was appointed, the former having 
been revoked. In 1869 and 1870 the then Commissioners in their 
innocence issued a series of queries to the Local Boards of Health 
situated upon the rivers affected and to the manufacturers and 
traders upon them. The Local Boards of Health were invited to 
offer any suggestions that occurred to them as to the best means of 
avoiding pollution in future, and as to the conservancy of rivers and 
streams. Out of seventy-seven Local Boards and Boroughs situate 
on the Aire and Calder, nineteen on the Aire and forty-nine on the 
Calder had no suggestions to offer; nine only made suggestions and 
advocated either the prohibition of throwing refuse into the streams 
or the establishment of a Conservancy Board. The queries sent to 
every manufacturer and trader in the basins of eighteen rivers and 
their tributaries, of which eight were in Yorkshire, were twenty-five 
in number, and asked for information imter alia about the mode of 
disposal of their ashes and the removal of the excrements of the 
workpeople. The result might have been foreseen. Out of 4990, 
answers were furnished only by 611, and these after many applica- 
tions. 

The third report of the Commissioners, reduced by the death of 
Sir William Denison to two in number, Mr. Frankland and Mr. 
Morton, was issued in April, 187], and contained several fresh re- 
commendations. It re-affirmed their predecessor’s strictures: ‘ the 
Aire and Calder and their affluents are poisoned, clogged, and cor- 
rupted by refuse from various manufactories and mines ;’ the Brad- 
ford Beck was the most filthy stream the Commissioners had met 
with, surpassing even the worst examples in Lancashire. Wakefield 
drank its own filtered sewage taken from the Calder in a black and 
putrescent condition. All the Commissioners were agreed in the 
application of certain specified standards of purity to be enforced 
upon industrial processes and manufactures, but there was an interest- 
ing difference of opinion regarding the constitution of the supreme 
authority. Sir William Denison had been in favour of a local 
authority acting through a county or provisional board, and having 
power to enforce such bye-laws as should be necessary to secure the 
purification of the streams. His colleagues, fearful of local prejudice 
and personal influence and also of partial legislation, were in favour 
of one supreme central authority to consist of not more than three 


' «The whole valley from end to end is spoiled, enslaved, dejected. It was the 
very home and spring of fresh air and water, and now it is a sewer of smoke, with a 
mantling ditch. What is this strange law by which nature's gifts in the process of 
conversion to man’s uses defile and degrade the places of their transition ?’—Sept. 15th 
1887. Life of Edward Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, vol. ii. p. 143. 
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persons, who should be qualified to deal with all questions connected 
with the pollution of water and water supply. 

We shall see that Sir William Denison’s views were destined 
to carry the day. 

Paramount in filth as the Aire and Calder, the Mersey and 
Irwell and their tributaries were shown to be, it must not be 
supposed that pollution was their attribute alone. All the reports 
issued by the Commissioners tell much the same story. The fourth 
report, dealing with Scotland, in June, 1872, gives a sorry account 
of the Tweed and Clyde, of the North Esk and Almond. Silver 
Tweed, ‘the cleanest of all streams,’ ‘flowing broad and bright 
over milk-white pebbles,’ was unrecognisable. ‘The weir at Melrose 
created a great pool into which, if a dog went, he came out exactly 
as if he had escaped from a dye vat.’ Palaces enjoyed no immuni- 
ties. For six weeks in 1865 the new drain from Windsor Castle 
into the river was blocked, and the solid matter from both town and 
castle accumulated in the sewer for a length of 600 yards upwards 
through the Home Park. In flood times no delivery of sewage took 
place from Windsor. The sewerage of Eton College, as might have 
been expected, was ‘ coeval with the building itself,’ but the Provost 
had neither criticisms to offer nor recommendations to make, and 
showed a childlike faith in the purity and beauty of the water of his 
cloister pump. ‘Coeval with the building itself’ applies to much of 
Eton besides the sewerage both then and now. 

The Commission did its work well and thoroughly, and no 
man could any longer plead ignorance of the extent of the evil 
reported on. But it is one thing to diagnose, another to find a 
remedy for a disease. There was no real desire on the part of the 
public to take action. The manufacturers were too powerful a body 
to be compelled to do their duty. ‘Parliament,’ I once said to Mr. 
Gladstone during the last year of his life, ‘has been very lenient to 
the manufacturers.’ ‘Say “ far too cowardly,” ’ replied Mr. Gladstone. 

In 1875 the Public Health Act was passed, and Section 15 
obliged every Local Authority to make such sewers as might be 
necessary for effectually draining their district for the purposes 
of the Act. 

In 1876 the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act was passed, and 
raised hopes that were doomed to disappointment. It dealt with 
solid refuse, with sewage pollutions, with manufacturing and mining 
pollutions, yet it must be admitted that the Act failed in effecting 
its purpose. The restrictions on interference and the exemptions 
were large. Solid matter had to be putrid, or polluting, or in such 
quantities as to prejudicially interfere with the due flow of the stream. 
Section 6 provided that no proceedings should be taken in respect 
of manufacturing or mining pollutions except by a Sanitary Authority 
with the assent of the Local Government Board. 
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It is rash to say what the intention of Parliament ever is, but 
the Act remained a dead letter. It did not carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and only a few Sanitary Authorities 
took any interest in the question. 

Common law makes the pollution of air or water a nuisance; but 
what is a nuisance, and who shall declare who created it? It is 
interesting to recall the fact that the first Sanitary Law in the 
Statute Book was passed in 1388 and imposed a penalty of 201. 
upon persons who cast animal filth and refuse into rivers and 
ditches. 

Meanwhile the rivers went from bad to worse, and it became 
obvious that if no action was taken they would all become serious 
dangers to public health. The Local Government Act of 1888, 
Section 14 (3), empowered the Local Government Board upon the 
application of the Council of any of the counties concerned to 
constitute a Joint Committee representing all the administrative 
counties through or by which a river or any tributary passes, and 
conferred on such Committee the powers of a Sanitary Authority 
under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876. 

In 1889 the County Councils of Lancashire and Cheshire decided 
to apply under this section, and in December, 1890, a local inquiry 
was held which resulted in the establishment by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in 1891, of the Joint Committee of the Rivers Mersey 
and Irwell. The Corporations of Leeds and Bradford followed suit 
and made an application, early in 1890, for the constitution of 
a Board representing the County Council of the West Riding and 
themselves to enforce the Rivers Act with respect to the Aire. In 
May, 1890, an inquiry was held which showed that the Corporations 
desired to exclude the Calder and to confine the representation of 
the County Council to the drainage area of the Aire. No agreement 
was possible on these lines between the bodies concerned: the con- 
dition of the two rivers was identical, and any proposal to deal with 
one of them could only be a feeble palliative ; it was imperative also 

that the largest area should be made the authority. Deputation 
followed deputation and conference conference. On the 19th of 
February, 1891, the Corporations had an interview with Mr. Ritchie, 
President of the Local Government Board, followed by an abortive 
conference between the Corporations and the County Council on the 
[st of June following. There was jealousy of the landed interest, 
fear that the work of the Board would prove excessive, anxiety lest 
the administrative area of the County Council should gain a larger 
share of the representation than the County Boroughs. In Novem- 
ber, 1891, the County Council had an interview with Mr. Ritchie 
regarding the suggested appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the best practicable and available means required for render- 
ing harmless trade effluents. An important meeting was held at 
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Huddersfield on the 21st of December, 1891, to consider the condition 
of the Calder, and under the chairmanship of the Marquis of Ripon 
a resolution was passed pledging the conference to assist the Council 
in its determination to purify the sewage. Again, on the 16th of 
June, 1892, Lord Ripon presided at Leeds over a conference dealing 
with the basin of the Aire, which was adjourned to the 20th of 
October following. On the 10th of August another conference of 
Local Authorities took place at Keighley, and it was obvious that a 
general desire existed to purify the streams of the Riding. 

Meanwhile the Joint Committee of the Mersey and Irwell, finding 
that their powers were insufficient to enable them to do their duty, 
obtained further powers in June, 1892. The preamble of that Act 
states that the restrictions contained in the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act are such as to preclude effective action by the Joint 
Committee for the improvement of the rivers, and that their objects 
cannot be obtained without the authority of Parliament. Stimulated 
by this precedent, the County Council of the West Riding had an 
interview with Mr. Fowler (then President of the Local Government 
Board) in November, and asked for a grant of the same powers that 
had been conferred on the Mersey and Irwell Committee. The 
present Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. John Ward) supported the ap- 
plication, and said that he hoped that at no distant date the basins 
of the Aire and Calder would be under a Joint Committee for dealing 
with the whole question. The President expressed his conviction 
that the Act of 1876 was a failure and of no use, and suggested the 
formation of a Joint Committee for the West Riding which should 
obtain the necessary powers in the following Session. 

In January, 1893, a conference was held at Barnsley of the 
Sanitary and Conservancy Authorities within the basins of the 
rivers Dearne and Dove, and resolutions passed in favour of action 
being taken. 

Difficulties were at length surmounted, jealousies allayed, and 
perseverance and patience rewarded; and to Lord Ripon must be 
given the highest praise for the exercise of these qualities coupled 
with infinite tact and rightness of judgment. He has earned the 
gratitude of all who are interested in the health of the community, 
and the seeds sown by him will bear fruit for all time. To him is 
mainly due the establishment of the West Riding Rivers Board. 

The Local Government Board held an inquiry on the 6th of 
April, 1893, which was followed by the Provisional Order consti- 
tuting the Board on the 17th of May, 1893, and which, being con- 
firmed by Parliament, received the Royal Assent in July, 1893. 
That Board consisted of thirty representatives, eighteen chosen by 
the West Riding County Council, four by Leeds, three by Bradford, 
three by Sheffield, one by Huddersfield, and one by Halifax. In 
1902 the constitution of the Board was slightly altered by the 
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elevation of Rotherham into the position of a County Borough, the 
numbers of the County Council being reduced to seventeen, those of 
the County Boroughs being increased to thirteen. 

On the 17th of August, 1894, the Board obtained further and 
enlarged powers, embodied in the West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers 
Act, which enabled it to begin its work with some hope of success. 

The Act of 1894 was an undoubted step in advance, deficient as 
it may have been in many respects. Part III. prohibits pollution of 
rivers by solid matter, but excepts sand, gravel, or natural deposit 
which shall have flowed from or been deposited by the current and 
does not obstruct or pollute the waters. Part IV. prohibits liquid 
sewage pollution. Part V. prohibits liquid manufacturing pollution, 
but proceedings cannot be taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Board, and certain specified formalities of notice, and 
subject to the important proviso that the Local Government Board 
shall not give its consent unless the Rivers Board and the Local 
Government Board are satisfied after due inquiry, and having regard 
to the reasonableness of the cost and the effect on the industry or 
trade in question, that means for rendering harmless the polluting 
liquid are reasonably practicable and that no material injury will be 
inflicted on the interests of such industry or trade. It was fortunate 
that uo such proviso appeared in the Factory Acts, and that, in spite 
of the outcries of the traders, protection was accorded to the victims 
of the mills. 

The total volume of sewage daily poured into the streams by 
the six County Boroughs of the West Riding is 60 million gallons, 
and as long as the present pollution continues no satisfactory result 
can be attained. The longer the delay in dealing with the evil, the 
greater the cost will be. The rate of interest is rising: wages and 
materials are more costly. The Local Government Board Inspector, 
who held an inquiry into a sewage scheme at Holmfirth in Novem- 
ber, 1900, stated that practically the same scheme was estimated 
to cost 17,000/. in 1896, 20,000/. a year later, whereas at the date 
of the inquiry it was to cost 30,000/., and probably would cost 
considerably more before its completion. 

In 1893 there were six non-County Boroughs which had no 
sewage works: to-day there is only one, Todmorden, which is at 
the present moment carrying out a scheme. 

In 1893 eighty-one Urban Districts had no sewage works: now 
there are only thirty-nine in that condition, and of these sixteen 
have schemes in progress or sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, and eleven schemes in preparation. In one case there is no 
perceptible pollution: in two others the sewage is discharged into 
tidal waters, while in two more the sewage is dealt with by other 
Districts, 

What has been done on the Wharfe will give some insight into 
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the progressive work of the Board. Before 1893 none of the manu- 
facturers dealt with their effluents. I will follow the stream from 
its source in Langstrothdale Chase to its junction with the Ouse 
near Cawood, a course of seventy-six miles, as I did personally last 
year. Sewage works were constructed at Addingham in 1896, those 
at Ilkley largely increased in 1898; at Ben Rhydding works were 
constructed in 1898, at Burley and Menston in 1896. At Otley 
the inefficient works constructed in 1893 are being enlarged. 
Wetherby was sewered in 1893, Boston Spa in 1899, and works are 
at the present time being carried out at Tadcaster, the chief source 
at present of pollution on the Wharfe. At Grassington, Pool, Bram- 
ham, Thorner, Barwick, and Aberford schemes are under considera- 
tion, and it may safely be asserted that the purity of the river will 
soon be secured—a priceless inheritance to the thousands who delight 
in the scenery and surroundings of the loveliest of our Yorkshire 
streams. 

Let me touch also upon the Dearne, a grossly polluted stream 
throughout its length of over thirty miles, during which it receives 
the waters of tributaries, whose course is 110 miles in the aggregate, 
before it joins the Don opposite Denaby. In 1896 there were twenty- 
eight sewage works in the valley; there are now forty-three in 
operation and others in course of construction; out of twenty-eight 
trade effluents in 1896, ten were treated, eighteen were untreated ; 
in 1902 out of thirty, twenty-four were treated, six only were un- 
treated. 

Much less solid refuse is now discharged from manufacturing 
processes than was the case in 1893. The dyers are using soluble 
coal tar colours or extracts in many cases, and where woods are used 
they are now generally strained out of the dye liquids and disposed 
of by burning. Many of them claim that in place of tons a week of 
solid matters they are now using pounds. 

Many of the manufacturers who have constructed purification 
works find it profitable to have done so. One papermaker states 
that the apparatus he has put into use for purification purposes 
results in a saving of 5001. a year owing to the recovery of pulp 
which formerly escaped into the stream. A colliery manager simi- 
larly has effected a saving of 300 tons of coal a fortnight which 
before went into the river. A blanket manufacturer claims a profit 
of 20 per cent. through his purification works, and a large woollen 
manufacturer has stated that his bye-products give him a profit of 
10000. a year. 

The work of the Rivers Board makes its members familiar with 
strange tracks in the ‘lawless science of English law.’ This is not 
the place to go at length into all our legal difficulties, that ‘ codeless 
myriad of precedent, that wilderness of single instances, and into 
our endeavours to get authoritative ruling uponthem. Theoretically 
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all the world, including the manufacturers and the Local Authorities, 
wish us well. Secure, they say, the purity of the rivers, restore the 
salmon, succeed in your noble endeavours, but do not harass any 
man, ‘Nous sommes tous préts 4 donner la vie, vous la mienne, moi 
la votre.’ 

Excuses for inaction, all the dilatory pleas that the wit of clerks 
and lawyers can suggest, meet the Board at every turn. One man 
pleads that he is too busy to construct purification works ; another 
that trade is too slack ; a third will do something when the stream 
is clean above him, another when it is clean below. One manufacturer 
claims that he should not be called upon to purify his refuse because 
the stream into which he discharges is a very old one, 

One of the difficulties that manufacturers have to contend with 
is the disposal of their sludge, and it is not every one who can boast, 
as one has done, that he has found a valuable use for it; namely, to 
stop up a footpath across his fields. 

‘We have a great grievance,’ said the Chairman of a local Bench, 
himself a manufacturer and an offender, and sitting on a fellow-culprit’s 
case; ‘you have harassed us. The whole system is rotten from 
beginning to end. This is simply persecution. It is not trying to 
purify the river. You are persecuting people in the district, which 
I say the Rivers Board have aimed at from the first.’ 

What is the law regarding the sludging of mill dams? Can a 
stream which has been found to be a stream be nevertheless a sewer, 
and therefore, when the Local Authority has constructed its own sewer, 
still remain a legal channel for manufacturing effluents? And, gene- 
rally, what are the rights of manufacturers to drain into the sewers, 
with or without previous treatment of their trade refuse? These are 
questions still sub gudicibus, and will probably remain so, owing to 
the varying conditions and circumstances of nearly every case. 

Powerful interests hamper the work of the Board. No private 
individual could hope to do anything against such a body as that of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire Mill Owners’ and Occupiers’ Association. 
It has been in existence some six years, and at its outset was known 
by the humbler title of the Colne and Holme Valleys Mill Owners. 
What the object of the Association is and has been will best be 
gathered from the answer given by one of its members to the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal on the 6th of May, 1902. This 
witness was asked, ‘Is the object of the Association, so far as your 
experience goes, to further the purification of the rivers?’ to which 
question he replied, ‘I have never seen anything to make me think 
that it is; as far as I know, it is to fight the Rivers Board, so far as 
any business I have heard of them doing.’ The influence of the 
Association has ever been in antagonism to the work of the Rivers 
Board, and in a number of cases its funds have been used to defeat 
the ends of the Board. . 
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On the other hand, many manufacturers loyally, at considerable 

expense, have aided and are aiding the Board in their work; and in 
justice to them one universal law should prevail throughout the 
country. The third report of the Commission which has just been 
issued deals with two matters of the highest importance, trade 
effluents and the creation of a new central authority. The Com- 
missioners hold that purification of trade effluents by the Local 
Authority is usually practicable; while by the manufacturer it is in 
some cases difficult, if not impracticable, and more costly than if 
carried out by the Local Authority. They therefore are of opinion 
that the law should be altered so as to make it the duty of the Local 
Authority to provide such sewers as are necessary to carry trade 
effluents as well as domestic sewage, and that the manufacturer 
should be given the right, subject to the observance of certain safe- 
guards, to discharge trade effluents into the sewers of the Local 
Authority if he wishes to do so. 

They add that it is desirable some preliminary treatment should 
be carried out wherever practicable by the manufacturer; that in 
exceptional circumstances—as regards volume, quantity, or other- 
wise—power should be granted to the Local Authority to make a 
special charge, and also to undertake the disposal of sludge. 

The Commissioners recommend the creation of a properly 
equipped central authority as essential in their opinion, and that 
Rivers Boards should be formed throughout the country. We may 
hope that the final report of the Royal Commission, on which 
Colonel Harding, the present Chairman of the West Riding Rivers 
Board, has played a distinguished part, bringing into its deliberations 
his practical knowledge of the subject and his sound judgment, will 
stimulate public opinion ; and that the Government, recognising the 
gravity of the position, will lose no time in introducing a Bill dealing 
in a comprehensive manner with the pollution of rivers. Legislation 
is urgently needed. Offenders use the Commission as a specious 
excuse for their laches, and only a few weeks ago a Judge was asked 
to hold his hand because the Government would shortly settle these 
vexed questions. 

Meanwhile our task is a clear one: to work on steadily with the 
tools we possess, until the Legislature provides us with better ones. 
We believe that we have the confidence of the public, and that their 
interest in our work is increasing. If we have been the cause of 
expense to others, we have been careful of the finances of the Board 
itself. Since the beginning of its work in 1893 the total cost has 
been one penny in the pound on the rateable value, 53,000/. ; the 
price of a picture or of three or four china vases. The yearly 
expenditure of the Board should not exceed in the future, allowing 
for an increase in the number of inspectors, the sum of 8000/., or 
one-sixth of a penny in the pound. What is the money value of 
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the Wharfe or the Nidd, and of scores of becks restored to their 
pristine purity? Filthy as the Calder still is, a change even in its 
condition has taken place. Mr. Booth, of Wakefield, who has used 
the river for the last forty years for scouring, fulling, finishing, and 
dyeing, found the water so foul for the latter purpose that twenty 
years ago he had to construct settling tanks. These have been 
cleaned out twice a year. Three years ago the quantity of sludge 
began to greatly diminish. In 1902 the quantity had diminished 
more than one-half, the quality of the water itself having improved 
so as to render dyeing operations less difficult and more reliable. 
He adds that in his experience the condition of the river water is 
very much improved. 

We may claim to have done something to upset the time- 
honoured belief that has existed from the earliest times, that the 
first function of a stream is to carry filth away into the sea. I always 
think of Augeas as a paper manufacturer and of Hercules as the first 
polluter of rivers. 

Lydgate, writing in the first half of the fifteenth century, says in 
his description of Troy that there was no filth seen in the city, as 
everything was borne away by the course of the river through large 
and wide conduit pipes. 

So covertly every thynge was covered, 
Whereby the towne was utterly assured 


From endengerynge of all corrupcion, 
From wicked ayre and from infexion. 


What became of the ‘ wicked ayre,’ the sewer gas of to-day, we are 
not told. Two centuries later Milton speaks of those who were ‘in 
populous city pent, where houses thick and sewers annoy the air.’ 
In the chief city of Utopia ‘the filth and ordure was clean washed 
away in the running river without the city in places appointed mete 
for the same purpose. Yet other views have prevailed. The 
Persians, according to Herodotus, held their rivers in extreme 
veneration. ‘They will neither spit, wash their hands, nor evacuate 
in them; nor will they allow a stranger to do so.’ Here is an ideal 
for the Rivers Board to aim at. Perhaps some such ascription of 
divinity to the stream, as existed of old, might aid us in our task; 
some fear of the god’s anger if his home were polluted might be 
inculcated. 

Richard Linnegar of Wakefield, writing in 1789 some stanzas on 
a young lady reading by the side of the Calder, speaks of the god 
that claims the liquid tide—‘ With pleasing smiles his face was drest, 
his face benignant shone.’ Where are now his smiles, what are now 
his looks ? 

The Clyde, the Tweed, and the Forth were usually named by 
those who dwelt on their banks with a sort of respect and pride, and 
Vor, LIV—No, 317 H 
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Sir Walter Scott knew of duels occasioned by any word of disparage- 
ment. We can hardly hope for such a consummation as this, and 
that tempers will be lost over the defamation of the Bradford or the 
Batley Beck. Marked improvement, however, every succeeding 
decade we may confidently look for. The work of purification will 
not grow harder as years follow one another. The chief burden has 
lain on our shoulders, the necessary organisation and education that 
led to the formation of a central authority, to which further powers 
will be given as enlightenment touches a larger area. Wealth can 
now with difficulty find an outlet, or at any rate a worthy outlet. 
All our pictures and books, our statues and creations of art, may 
become the ornaments of American houses; but it is allowable to 
believe, without any reflection upon science, that the Wharfe and its 
surroundings cannot be taken away, and will still remain an integral 
part of our Riding. Future philanthropists and statesmen may seek 
and find the noblest outlet for their energies in the embellishment 
of their own country, in enabling men to see the light of the sun, to 
enjoy pure air and pure water, and some day perhaps our descen- 
dants in the West Riding may say with the Psalmist, ‘ He shall drink 
of the brook by the way: therefore shall he lift up his head.’ 


CHARLES MILNES GASKELL, 
Chairman West Riding Rivers Board, 1893-1903. 





_ SO oP Be ee SUD 


THE OLD THATCHED RECTORY 
AND ITS BIRDS 


THE Rectory is a picturesque, comfortable-looking building, of no 
special architectural pretensions, and of no very great antiquity, but 
with an atmosphere and a charm of its own which proclaim it, at almost 
the first glance, to be not so much a house as a home—a home in which 
it would be a happiness to live, and no bad place to die. Its walls 
bulge here and there, but they are thick and weather-proof, made 
to ‘stay’ and of a rich brown brick, weather-tinted and lichen-clad, 
the product of the clay-beds of Friar Mayne, in the adjoining parish 
of Knighton. 

In front, the house has two wings, running up to high gables and 
projecting at right angles from the main building, which is also 
gabled, and they flank a paved open court which leads into the hall. 
A word first about the interior. Its main feature is the hall, which 
is of a size and comeliness, with its quaint Jacobean wooden 
chimney-piece, its richly finished cornices, and its elaborate 
plaster panellings, such as you would hardly expect to find in a 
country parsonage. During the years when it was my home, it 
was crammed with pictures and with china, with curios of every 
description, with old oak chests filled with toys for children of all 
ages, with oak chairs and tables, and—most cherished treasure, 
perhaps, of all—with an old carved writing-desk of oak, with the date 
1630 upon it, at which Wordsworth had written many of his poems. 
On one wall was an ancestral chiming clock, and near it an organ, 
which was also hereditary and of rich tone for its kind. There was 
a rocking-horse which had done good service with three generations 
of children, and which, prancing as it did, in front of a green iron 
chest with a double lock and a lid of portentous weight, which 
contained the baptismal and marriage and burial registers of the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet from the sixteenth century downwards, 
and bearing often the same names throughout, seemed to bring the 
‘spacious times of great Elizabeth’ into close juxtaposition with 
those of Queen Victoria. The whole was a medley of treasures which, 
in their number, their richness, their variety, were typical of the 
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mother’s hand which had gathered so many of them together, and of 
the mother’s heart which had given them all a welcome. The front 
hall door is of glass, and looks westward, across a circular drive, to 
a thick hedge which hides from view the little stream of the 
Winterbourne, and the rich meadows of the larger Frome lying 
immediately beyond. Opposite to this door, on the other side of the 
hall and looking over the lawn with its flower-beds, a gently rising 
field, our playground as children, a railway embankment, and behind 
it again to ‘Parsonage Plantation’ and ‘ Parsonage Field,’ was 
another glass door which offered a tempting and sometimes a fata) 
short cut to birds which were either too lazy to fly round or over 
the house, or were in too great a hurry to reach the stream from 
the garden, or the garden from the stream. A song-thrush and a 
blackbird often, and once, alas! a kingfisher managed to shoot 
safely through the open door on one side, only to dash themselves 
to death against the closed glass door on the other side. 

Nearly every room in the house had a character of its own, but 
on these I must not dwell here. The two staircases were a marked 
contrast to each other: the front with old oak balusters, with broad 
and easy steps and landings bidding you ‘rest and be thankful’ 
upon each, and with room for three or four people to go up abreast ; 
the back stairs narrow and almost pitch-dark, winding round and 
round from kitchen to attics like those of an ill-lighted church 
tower, each step different from its neighbour in depth and height, 
and each, therefore, a pitfall to those who were not to the manner 
born. 

But that which, apart from its personal associations, gave its chief 
charm to the house as a whole, and that without which I should not be 
writing of it here and now, was its high-pitched thatched roof. It was 
this which, with its broad overhanging eaves, with its ridges and its 
furrows, its snug corners and its sunny basking-places, its grey 
chimneys and its moss-grown coping-stones, gave abundant shelter 
to all the birds which most attach themselves to man. ‘ Ubi aves, 
ii angeli,’ was a favourite dogma of no less an authority than St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; and if he was right, then the rectory must indeed 
have been angel-haunted. It was, of course, the home throughout 
the year of many, too many perhaps, pert and chirping and 
irrepressible house-sparrows. The starlings, most sprightly and 
energetic among birds, used, early in March, to dig out, with perfect 
impunity, deep holes for themselves, which, later in the year, 
were occupied by other birds. In the chimneys, as well as in the 
many outbuildings, the swallows reared their twittering young. The 
house-martins moulded, with all a plasterer’s skill, their architectural 
nests on the garden side of the house, where a wooden boarding 
beneath the thatch formed the eave; and, last and best of all, the 
swifts, those most summerlike of all summer birds, almost the last to 
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arrive, and quite the first to depart of all our summer visitants, and 
speaking only of the longest and brightest days and the shortest and 

most balmy of nights, returned thither, year after year, with un- 

varying fidelity and in almost exactly equal numbers, from the far 

Soudan, or perhaps the still farther Madagascar or the Cape, and 

reared their young in exactly the same holes in which they and their 

ancestors had been reared before them. These and other birds it 

was mine to welcome and to watch, from very early years, in my home 

and their home, till they seemed to have become almost a part of 
the home itself. I could hardly have conceived of the Rectory with- 
out them or of them without the Rectory, and, had I heard it in those 
early years, could have echoed, or perhaps rather have reversed, the 
saying of Aquinas and put it thus: ‘ Ubi angeli, ibi aves.’ 

The surroundings of the Rectory are in perfect keeping with it. 
Little advantage would it be to have a picturesque centre, if, as is so 
often the case with the lovely old-world manor-houses which the 
lapse of centuries has turned into farmhouses, the outbuildings were 
of a wholly different type, and were roofed in with a mean and ugly 
slate, hot in summer and cold in winter, or with that still greater 
abomination of modern times, corrugated iron. One single out- 
building, thus roofed, jars upon the feelings and mars the effect of 
the whole, much as one bit of white paper, carelessly dropped, mars, 
. for the moment, all the beauty of a neatly-shaven lawn. The Rectory 
outbuildings, numerous as they are, and headed by a grand old tithe- 
barn, of which I shall have something to say hereafter, are all of 
them thatched, the most beautiful, surely, and most suggestive of 
all coverings for man, and that which is most characteristic of 
English rural life and harmonises best with English scenery. It 
has its drawbacks, no doubt: it is perishable; it has to pay double 
insurance duty against fire, and, owing to the agricultural depression 
which has turned so much land that was arable into pasture, it is 
not now to be got on many farms at all, and what is to be got on 
others is much bruised and broken by the threshing machines, 
which are in such general use. Yet, delightfully warm in winter 
and cool in summer—the exact opposite of a roof of slate—it gives 
a sense of comfort, of cosiness, of hospitality, of homeliness, of 
home to any building which it shelters. It is hardly too much to 
say that no cottage which is unthatched, whatever its other merits, 
can well be beautiful; no cottage which is thatched, however 
humble in itself, can well be altogether ugly. Happily, the thatched 
cottage still predominates in most of the villages of Dorset, and 
lingers even in the middle of some of the smaller towns, giving to 
each an idyllic charm. Nor is it so perishable, and therefore so 
expensive, as it is often thought. I was struck, last autumn, by a great 
range of farm buildings on the property of Lord Peel at Eyemouth, 
near Sandy, all of them thatched with reed pulled by the hand, 
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which was evidently of considerable age and yet in perfect condition, 
and all glowing warmly, a sun almost in themselves, beneath the 
rays of the setting sun. I made inquiries as to their history and 
age, and Lord Peel tells me that since his tenant came into the farm, 
some thirty years ago, nothing has been done nor has required to be 
done to the thatch. It is, the tenant says, as good as it was then, 
and, in his opinion, reed thatch of that kind lasts from eighty to one 
hundred years! A striking incidental proof of the duration of even 
common thatch, and, if I may use the term, of its antiseptic qualities, 
I owe also to Lord Peel. In the spring of last year (1902), while an old 
cottage at Ledbury, belonging to Mr. Biddulph, was being stripped 
of its straw thatch in order to replace it by reed, a brown-paper parcel 
was found deeply imbedded in the roof. It contained a roll of white 
linen, 25 yards long, which, together with the invoice and a letter 
dated 1794, had been sent by a firm at Gloucester to a tradesman at 
Ledbury. The roll of linen was absolutely dry and unspoilt, not even 
spotted by damp, and the covering of brown paper likewise. How it 
got into such a hiding-place there is nothing to show; but for 110 
years the faithful thatch had preserved and concealed the secret 
intrusted to it. 

Thatching is, in truth, a fine art, the finest, I suppose, to which 
an agricultural labourer can aspire. The fame of ‘the thatcher,’ 
generally an hereditary occupation handed down, in long and jealous 
succession, from father to son, spreads, if only he be an adept in his 
art, far beyond his own to all the surrounding villages. A cluster of 
ricks, his handiwork, marvels of symmetry and neatness, and often 
set off with fantastically twisted ornaments of straw on the top, are 
the admiration of every passer-by. His personality often ranks next 
after that of the village clerk, the chief of the village hierarchy, 
and is as marked in its way as that of the gamekeeper, of the mole- 
catcher, of the ‘ ruddle-man,’ so well described by Mr. Thomas Hardy 
in his Return of the Native. He is often skilled in folk-lore. He 
knows the inner character of each house and household better, 
perhaps, than anyone else; for he has advantages of his own ; he can 
look down upon the inhabitants, observing but often unobserved, from 
his lofty perch, and can hardly help catching hasty glimpses of them 
through the windows, as he ascends or descends his inseparable com- 
panion, the ladder. 

A beauty and interest of its own attaches to every portion of his 
handiwork, and that, too, at each succeeding stage of its youth, its 
maturity, its decay. Notice, for instance, the exquisitely neat finish of 
the roof-ridge, the most critical point of the whole; the geometrical 
patterns formed by the spars just below, which help, by their grip, to 
hold it in its place for years; the faultless symmetry of the slopes, 
the clean-cut edges, the gentle curves of the thatch, heaving, as it 
‘were, of its own accord, to canopy the upper windows which rise 
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above the ‘ plate’; and, better still, the embrace which, as with the 
encircling arms of a mother, it gives to the deep-planted, half-hidden, 
dormer window in the middle of the roof, nestling lovingly within 
it, and, by its very look, inviting to peacefulness and repose. Note, 
too, the change of colouring in the work as time goes on; the rich 
golden russet tint, beautiful as the locks of Ceres, when the work is 
just completed ; the warm brown of the succeeding years ; the emerald 
green, the symptom of advancing age, when lichens and moss have 
begun to gather thick upon it; and, ‘last scene of all, which ends’ 
its quiet, uneventful ‘history,’ when the winds and rain have done 
their work upon it, the rounded meandering ridges and the sinuous 
deep-cut furrows which, like the waters of a troubled sea, ruffle its 
once smooth surface. 

Most beautiful of all, perhaps, and not seen to perfection unless 
some trouble is taken about it, is a newly thatched roof, when, after 
a heavy April shower, the bright April sun peers down suddenly full 
upon it. Get a ladder and gaze upward along the slope of the 
thatch, keeping your eye as close as possible to the bottom. You 
may get a wetting in the process, but it will not be Jong, I think, 
before you try to get so much concentrated beauty into so small a 
space a second time. Each golden straw-end is glistening with a 
full round globule of transparent crystal, which lingers lovingly for 
a moment, then drops, as lovingly, on to the next below, and is 
instantly succeeded by another of equal size and beauty, coming 
with invisible trickle from you know not where. Ten thousand 
flashing pearls, each on its golden sceptre, ‘gorgeous’ as those 
‘showered’ by Eastern monarch along with ‘barbaric gold’ on the 
head of his chosen bride, and ten thousand miniature cascades, with 
rest in their very motion, motion in their very rest. 

And now about the denizens of the thatch, the companions of my 
youth, and among the most cherished memories of my age. There is 
little, I suppose, that can be said, which has not been said in some 
shape or other before, about a class of birds which, by their 
familiarity with man, have managed to force themselves upon his 
attention, and have, many of them, received from him a large 
measure of protection or even affection in return. But no one observer 
sees quite eye to eye with another. ‘Jdem non semper idem.’ And 
first, of the commonest of them all, the bird against which much may 
be said that cannot, I fear, be gainsaid, even by the most catholic of 
bird-lovers, and the bird which I myself am disposed to like least of all, 
the house-sparrow. Early prejudices are strong, and often inveterate ; 
and I confess to never having got over the prejudice against the house- 
sparrow produced in me, in very early life, by a toy-book, forcibly 
and profusely illustrated—though hardly in the style of Caldecott— 

containing the old nursery ballad of ‘Who killed Cock Robin ?’ 
There, on one page, was the innocent little robin, the favourite of 
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gods and men, the bird which had piously covered the bodies of the 
Babes in the Wood with leaves, lying dead, his limbs relaxed and 
stiffening, his bright eye glazed and dull, and a tiny arrow sticking 
in his orange breast, from which were oozing a few minute drops of 
crimson blood. And there, on the opposite page, was the vulgar- 
looking murderer, the fatal bow held aloft in one small claw, bold, 
brazen-faced, unrepentant, glorying in his deed of shame. 


‘I,’ said the Sparrow, 
‘ With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin,’ 


I wonder how many of what we consider to be our maturest 
convictions rest on, or are coloured by, our earliest prejudices ! 

But even the sparrow has his merits. His activity, his happiness, 
his friendship for man, and his pert and pushing confidence in him are 
among them. He is, in consequence, already the most cosmopolitan 
of all birds. Wherever civilised man goes, or cultivation spreads, 
the house-sparrow goes with them. Where they do not go, he does 
not. The cock sparrow of the country side, very different, be it 
remembered, from his smoke-begrimed brother of the large towns, is 
comely enough, and, were he not so common, would probably be 
admitted to be really handsome. On the other hand, he is noisy, 
impudent, self-asserting, quarrelsome. His incessant twittering or 
chirping, with no approach to a song, is wearisome to an extreme. 
He is destructive, to an incredible degree, of all kinds of grain, fruit, 
vegetables, especially peas, eating, it is said, many times his own 
weight in a day, and wasting much more than he eats. He is as 
quarrelsome as an Irishman at a fair or at a funeral-wake. See a 
cock sparrow, early in the year, fall suddenly and unprovoked upon 
another. The moment the loud and angry chirp is raised, every 
sparrow in the neighbourhood rushes to join in the fray. There is 
no inquiry as to rights or wrongss no stint, no stay. Everyone 
is against his neighbour. They go dashing in compact mass, 
tumbling over each other and over walls, ‘thorough bush, thorough 
briar,’ sometimes rolling headlong in the dust, the din of the conflict 
and the number of the combatants increasing every moment, for 
perhaps a couple of minutes, and then it all dies away. They dis- 
perse to their several occupations, no one being the better, and no 
one, apparently, much the worse for it. 

What is more serious, the sparrow multiplies at a positively 
alarming rate; he has three or four broods a year, and five or six 
young ineach. It is not a case, note, of ‘live and let live.’ The 
sparrow-hawk and other of his natural enemies have been killed 
down, and every new house which is built gives him half a dozen 
new places in which he may build in safety, and from which it is 
very difficult to dislodge him. English settlers in America and 
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Australia, naturally anxious, in their exile, for anything which could 
remind them of the ‘old country,’ even for the twitter of the 
irrepressible house-sparrow, imported him into their new homes. 
Now they would be glad to get rid of him; but it is too late. They 
have multiplied like the Israelites in Egypt, or the Negroes in the 
United States, till, as in the case of the rabbits in Australia, the land 
can hardly hold them. Worst count of all, by their greediness and 
their pugnacity, both there and here, they often succeed in driving 
away other and more interesting birds. The sweetest songsters, the 
birds of more retiring disposition or more delicate organisation—the 
nightingale, the blackcap, the garden warbler, the whitethroat, 
the willow wren—will not stay where sparrows are numerous. The 
nest is huge, ill-built, unshapely, untidy, with a rough dome made 
of long wisps of hay or straw, often mixed with bits of paper or 
tags of wool, and lined with a profusion of feathers in which the 
speckled eggs are almost lost. But, even here, the sparrow shows 
her want of taste. Unlike the long-tailed tit, which lines her exquisite 
nest with a perfect feather-bed of feathers of the daintiest colours, 
carefully selected from distant parts and of extraordinary softness, 
the house-sparrow pounces on those she first comes across, generally 
those from the poultry yard, spevially such as an old hen, flying 
heavily upwards to her perch or roost, drops in large numbers from 
her unwieldy body. These the nesting sparrow will often catch as they 
fall, or, taking two or three of them from the ground at once, will often 
drop one of them before reaching her nest, when another sparrow will 
intercept it, in her turn, in mid-air and carry it off to herown. Their 
untidy nests found ample room for themselves in the creepers of the 
Rectory, the roses, the wisteria, the ivy. Others were built in the 
pipes, on the slopes of the thatch, or on any irregularities in the walls. 
The sparrows appropriated also the holes of the starlings after the 
latter had done with them. They even, on occasion, took possession 
of a carefully constructed house-martin’s nest and ejected the proper 
owner. It is said indeed that sometimes the martins will avenge the 
injury and insult offered to the community by walling up, as a com- 
munity, the intruder in the nest. I venture to doubt the story, 
partly because I think, during so many years, I should have seen 
something of the kind if it had been true, and partly because I 
doubt the sparrow ever being so fond of her eggs and young, as to 
cling to them to the death and submit to be slowly immured with 
them. If you take a sparrow’s nest, it shows, after the first minute 
or two, hardly a symptom of distress, and promptly begins to build 
another in the very same spot. The sparrow has a ‘ knowledge of the 
world,’ and ‘ out of sight,’ with her, is often ‘out of mind.’ I should 
be sorry indeed if the bird were to be exterminated, but in the 
interests of other birds as well as of the gardener and of the farmer I 
should like to see one pair where there are now ten, and ten where 
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there are now a hundred. The difficulty of the matter is that, if 
you leave one pair unmolested for a single year, it will, with its three 
broods of six each time, have become ten pairs, and the ten pairs will 
have become a hundred. 

About eight or ten pairs of starlings frequented the Rectory and 
its outbuildings during the early spring months, and good tenants 
they were, for though the dilapidations which they left behind were 
considerable, I think that they paid well for their lodging by their 
liveliness, by their cheerful song, and by their many fascinating ways. 
Except for an hour or two in the early morning, and those chiefly 
when the breeding season is approaching, the starling is the most 
alert and energetic of birds, scurrying about in every direction in 
search of food, always in company with his fellows, and always in a 
hurry, as though in a race for dear life. Watch a flock of them 
when they have just alighted in a field of pasture, or, better still, ona 
newly mown lawn, in which their minute insect prey then most swarms, 
or where it is most visible. They scamper over it, half running, but 
using their wings also to help them, and swaying their bodies from 
side to side, in eager rivalry, leaving much of the ground over which 
they pass quite unexamined, the hinder portion of the flock often 
skimming over the heads of those in front, anxious lest they should 
lose all the tit-bits. Then a sudden whim seizes them and they 
are off to the next field, before half the enclosure has been, even in 
appearance, traversed, to scamp their work there in the same head- 
long fashion. 

Now watch a pair of these very same birds on the same lawn in 
March, or early in April. They have become sedate, serious, 
thoughtful, thorough ; they no longer hurry-scurry over the surface ; 
they take up a position on it, a yard or two apart, and appear to 
search every inch of ground and every blade of grass, darting their 
lissom heads and necks to the ground once in every two seconds, and 
at each movement, presumably, capturing something, till they have 
made a clean sweep of the insect inhabitants; and then, and not till 
then, do they move forward for a step or two, and repeat the same 
careful process. More than this, for an hour or so every day, the male 
bird, at this season, seems to give himself up to contemplation—to 
contemplation of the world below him, of the birds flying above or 
around him, and, most perhaps of all, of his own perfections and 
those of his mate. Perched upon the highest gable or tallest chim- 
ney of the Rectory, or on the bare bough of a tree, but always in the 
full sight or the immediate neighbourhood of the hole he has 
selected for his future family, he gives himself up to pure enjoy- 
ment. There, pluming himself, lowering and clapping his wings in a 
way not quite like any other bird, and basking in the morning 
sun, which positively glitters on his richly burnished feathers, he 
serenades his mate, or soliloquises, it may be, about what he did yester- 
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day or is going to do to-day, sometimes in low whistle, sometimes in 
voluble chatter, dashed forth in a series of jerks or catches. Not 
without reason has he been called by Mr. Cornish, in his delightful 
essay, ‘the English mocking-bird.’ Other birds, especially some of 
the finch or crow tribe, when brought under the influence of man, 
may be trained to pipe tunes or to imitate various sounds made by 
men or animals ; but the starling is the only bird, I believe, which in 
his wild state systematically sets to work to train himself. He 
has the true instinct of imitation, and he ‘ practises’ singing as 
assiduously as a girl at school practises on the piano; and 
practice makes him so far perfect as to enable him to deceive even 
a well-trained ear. Does a woodpecker, a rather solitary bird, pour 
forth his joyous laugh from the old group of sycamores at the top of 
the field? the starling on the housetop will sometimes reproduce his 
laugh so exactly that you will believe, for the moment, that the 
woodpecker’s mate has taken to the thatch and is answering him from 
there; and it is the same with the notes of the guinea-fowl, the 
peewit, the goldfinch, the song-thrush, and even some of the mel- 
lowest tones of the blackbird. He is quite a little aviary in himself, 
and is, moreover, no mean ventriloquist. Very beautiful are the 
light blue eggs, five in number, which the female bird lays in her 
scanty nest of straw, and most unmelodious are the loud cries which 
come from the five throats of the rapidly growing brood, when she 
visits them, as she does once in every two or three minutes, with her 
mouth crammed with insects, but never sufficiently so to still their 
cravings even fora moment. Happily for the sake of peace and 
quietness, they soon find their wings and take themselves off to join 
the noisy flocks of the other young starlings of the year, in the 
woods. 

The starling is the most sociable and gregarious of all birds ; not 
content with his own flock of from one to five hundred in number, 
with which he consorts for five out of the twelve months in the year, 
he will often join the flocks of other gregarious birds, such as rooks, 
jackdaws, or even wood-pigeons. He is on the best of terms, too, 
with four-footed animals, a flock of sheep or a herd of cows, often 
pitching on their backs and indefatigably ridding them of the vermin 
which infest them, an equal service to the rider and the ridden. He 
cannot even roost alone, but is not content without thousands or tens 
of thousands of companions. 

Scattered all over the country, but at considerable distances from 
each other, are their habitual or hereditary roosting-places. Such 
spots attracted the notice of Pliny, and they have furnished a 
striking simile to the Inferno of Dante. Sometimes the spot chosen 
is a bed of reeds, which often break, or a bed of withies, which often 
bend to the ground beneath their weight. More often, as is the 
case with Bagber Copse, near to Bingham’s Melcombe, it is a hazel 
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plantation in the middle of open upland fields. Go there an hour 
before sunset, and the place is as sombre and silent as the grave; but 
first one and then another company come dropping in from all points 
of the compass, increasing in size and frequency as the minutes pass 
on, some of them of ‘ numbers numberless’ and very high in air, as 
though coming from a great distance, and gathering others to them, 
like a rolling snowball, as they make their way onward. They first 
pitch in the grass-fields around, ‘making the green one’ black. 
When they rise in a body, it is with the sound of thunder. As 
they pass over your head, they literally darken the air; and they 
go through a series of the most intricate evolutions, now in extended 
line, now in close phalanx, now wheeling round in vast circles, and 
without so much as one sound from their throats. But, at a signal, 
given we know not how, they swoop down in a moment into their 
roosting-bushes and then, for a quarter of an hour or more, each of the 
myriad throats exerts itself to the utmost in one continuous ‘charm’ 
or twitter, their vesper hymn, which can be heard at the distance of 
half a mile, and which I can only compare with the sound of multi- 
tudinous waterfalls. At another signal there is a sudden and absolute 
hush; and then perfect silence ensues till an hour before sunrise 
next morning, when matins are sung, with the same overpowering 
force and for the same duration. Then they rise in one vast body, 
circle round a little, and finally move off, each in his proper flock, to 
their happy and widely scattered hunting-grounds. The whole is 
perhaps one of the most interesting sights that birds can give us, 
within the limits of the British Islands. 

The swallow is, with the one exception of the cuckoo, the most 
eagerly awaited and the most warmly welcomed of all the harbingers 
of spring. ‘Have you seen the swallow ?’ and ‘ Have you heard the 
cuckoo?’ are the two questions which perhaps pass the lips of the 
labourer, nay, even of the stay-at-home and often unobservant 
labourer’s wife, more frequently than any other, in the interval 
between the 7th and 17th of April. ‘ Well, John,’ said the clergy- 
man of Bingham’s Melcombe, Charles Bingham, many years ago, 
to his old gardener and groom combined, a man who had never 
lived away from his native village, eleven miles from any town, and, 
for that reason, knew all the better the thoughts and ways of the 
villagers, and whose dialect was ‘a well of Dorset undefiled ’—‘ Well, 
John, have you heard the cuckoo yet?’ ‘Gookoo?’ replied John. 
‘ We do never know now when we shall hear hun.’ ‘ How’s that?’ 
said his master. ‘ Why,’ was the reply, ‘they did use to come on 
Wareham fair day, but now they do come when they be minded.’ 
It should be remarked that the bird has somehow recovered his 
character for conservatism and respect for local institutions, in the 
mind of the present inhabitants; for though the fair, like other 
country fairs, notably the much more famous Woodbury Hill fair, 
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has been shorn of much of its importance, if you ask any one of 
them whether and when they have heard the cuckoo, you are pretty 
sure to receive the stereotyped answer, ‘ Yes, I heerd hun,’ or ‘ No, 
Ido ’low we shall heer hun—on Wareham fair day.’ The same 
clergyman was one day inquiring after the health of a parishioner 
who had been ill. The answer was that she was much better, but 
‘ did still feel all of a nunnywutch.’ Concerned and perplexed by 
so mysterious a phrase and disease, the rector had recourse to his 
unerring authority, his walking and working dictionary, Old John. 
‘John,’ he said, ‘what is a nunnywutch?’ ‘ Well, zur,’ was the 
reply, ‘ nunnywutch be one of them there words which us poor volks 
do use that hasn’t got no meanin’. When anyone do feel all of a 
higgledy-like, he do say he do feel all of a nunnywutch.’ Obscurwm 
per obscurius. I recommend the word itself and its definition to 
the attention of the distinguished author of the Dictionary of English 
Dialects, which is now in course of coming out. He may not have 
heard of the one, and he will certainly nct be much the wiser for 
the other. 

Both birds, the swallow and the cuckoo, are suggestive of every- 
thing that is joyous, and of nothing that is not joyous in Nature, and 
‘the Rectory’ was well off for both. A few words first about the 
cuckoo. You could not come out from either door of the hall, in 
spring, without hearing him allround you. Long before it was light 
he often began to ‘tell his name toall the hills.’ He often continued 
to do so till long after it was dark. He was, in the truest sense of 
the word, ‘a wandering voice,’ in the alders by the Winterbourne, 
in the lime-tree or the group of sycamores in the field, or in ‘Par- 
sonage Plantation’ beyond. I recollect finding in quite early life— 
always an event and a surprise, even in the annals of an old lover 
of birds, and this was the first of the kind that I had met with— 
the egg of a cuckoo in a water-wagtail’s nest, built in a large heap 
of faggots which were stacked in the ‘ barton’ at the back of the old 
tithe-barn. 

The questions raised by such a find, and the abnormal, nay, 
unique instincts of the cuckoo with regard to its eggs and young, 
are many, and appeal almost as much to the child as to the scientific 
observer. How comes the cuckoo, a bird of the size of a kestrel 
hawk, to lay an egg about a sixth of the size of a kestrel’s and half 
the size of a thrush’s? Does she feel any pang of motherly anxiety, 
any twinge of conscience, when she transfers all her responsibilities, 
as mother and nurse, to a bird of quite a different kind, one 
with whom she has had no sort of communication—a bird, too, 
a quarter of her own size: a hedge-sparrow, a robin, a titlark, 
a reed-warbler, a whitethroat ? How does she get her egg into the 
nest, which is often, as in the case of this particular wagtail, squeezed 
into a narrow recess, into which it was barely possible that she 
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could make her way, or, again, into a nest which, as in the case of 
the garden-warbler or the blackcap, is so slender and so slenderly 
supported that it could not bear her weight even for a moment? 
Does she, when there is room for such a feat of aérial skill, hover, for 
a brief space, over the nest, as the swallow will sometimes hover, for a 
moment, over your head, when you are near its nest, or as a king- 
fisher will sometimes hover over the stream before he dives for the 
minnow, and deftly drop her egg into it, or does she lay it elsewhere 
and carry it delicately to its destined home in her bill or claw? 
Does the unfortunate foster-mother notice the unauthorised introduc- 
tion of an egg into her nest, often so unlike in colour to her own ? 
Does she realise, when at last she hatches her eggs, that all her own 
offspring must needs perish, in order that the young intruder may 
survive? Why does she show no pity for her own callow young, so 
ruthlessly thrown out, one after the other, from their proper home 
and left to perish below? Whence comes the self-forgetting devo- 
tion which leads the foster-parents to spend and to exhaust all their 
energies in feeding their overgrown foster-child, which soon becomes 
twice as big as themselves, and whence comes to the young inter- 
loper that strange instinct which compels it, only a few days after it has 
been hatched, when it is still sightless and unable to raise its body, 
to insert itself with enormous labour under the bodies of its foster- 
brothers or sisters and eject them, one after the other, from the nest, 
in order to make room for itself? There are few more grotesquely 
interesting sights in Nature than to watch the young monster, when 
it has outgrown the nest, and is already bigger than its foster- 
parents, squatting, as my young cuckoo did, in the middle of the 
barton, opening its mouth wide enough to swallow the Lilliputian 
parents themselves, as they ply it with minute insect food, or a little 
later on, when it has learnt to perch, sitting on the iron railings 
of the garden, and receiving the same assiduous attentions. That 
the cuckoo has some local attachments and is not a mere ‘ wandering 
voice,’ and that the wagtail does not learn by bitter experience to 
shirk the.duties imposed upon it, is proved, I think, by what 
happened at Stock House, a few miles from here. Three years 
running, a pair of wagtails, who haunted the lawn there throughout the 
year, built their nest in exactly the same spot, hidden by a creeper, 
on a ledge above the front door of the house; and three years 
running, a cuckoo, presumably the same bird, laid its egg in the nest, 
which in due time became a young cuckoo, ejected its brethren, 
and was reared, with equal prodigality of care, by the foster-parents, 
in full sight of the windows. 

As for the swallows which delight the eye, as much as the cuckoo 
delights the ear—if we except the proverbial ‘one swallow that 
does not make a summer,’ but appears on or about the first of April, 
only to make an April fool of you, and promptly disappears again to 
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wait for more genial weather—they used to arrive through a long 
series of years, almost always on the 11th of April. For about a 
fortnight they would disport themselves, preparing for the more 
serious business of life, or waiting till food should be more abundant ; 
then, true to their name, two pairs of ‘chimney’ swallows regularly 
built their nests in a flue in the two biggest chimney-stacks which 
was never profaned by fire or smoke. Often, when sleeping in one 
of the attics, you would be roused in early morning by the twitter- 
ing of the young brood a few feet above your head, or by one of the 
parent birds which came tumbling down the chimney into the 
room, and would either promptly escape through the open window, 
or, allowing itself to be caught, would give you an opportunity of 
observing at close quarters, before you let it go, the beautiful steel 
blue of its upper parts, its rich chestnut forehead and gorget, and 
its little feet and legs, so ill adapted for walking—the one disability 
which Nature seems to have imposed upon it and its relations—the 
great length of its wings, and its strongly forked tail. 

The nest was always placed a few feet down the chimney and 
supported on a loose brick or an angle in the brickwork; for the 
swallow is by no means so skilled an architect as its nearest relative 
the house-martin. It is a rough sttucture, formed of minute bits of 
clay, cemented together, partly by Nature herself at the puddles by 
the roadside from which the bird may be seen procuring it, partly 
by the sticky saliva of the bird’s own mouth, and strengthened by long 

‘ untidy straws or bents, which are often left sticking out many inches 
from the nest. It is a genuine bit of ‘ rough-cast,’ scantily lined 
with feathers, and, unlike the martin’s nest, open all round. Every 
outhouse about the place had its pair of swallows ; in particular, the 
coal-hole, a grimy place enough, but selected, for some inscrutable 
reason year after year, from all the spots accessible to these ‘birds of 
the sun’ between England and sun-scorched Africa, and from which 
they always managed to emerge without one speck on their glossy 
plumage. There were two nests in the tithe-barn, one in the garden- 
house, and one always in the wood-house, in which I used to keep my 
tame white and barn owls, though the only access to it, except in broad 
daylight, was by a little round hole in the door, too narrow to allow 
of the birds’ entering it, except by deftly drooping and half closing 
their wings. 

No wonder that the swallow has been considered sacred by 
most, and is the darling of all the countries which he visits. There 
is no need to plead for his protection ; his own charms are his all- 
sufficient defence and passport. What a delight to watch the 
unwearied and ever-varying evolutions of his flight throughout the 
live-long summer day, now skimming along the smoothly shaven 
lawn with open mouth and rapid zigzags to left or right, as some 
microscopic insect catches his eye, now hovering for a moment over 
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your head, now essaying a longer flight over the fields, darting in 
and out under the spreading chestnuts or elms or limes, cruising 
round the grazing or ruminating cattle and luxuriating in the insect 
life which they attract to themselves, or again accompanying for a 
mile together a horse as it canters along, now well behind and now 
well in front of him, feeding, without any apparent effort, on the 
insect prey which its flying hoof disturbs and spurns. Watch him 
again, where his food most of all abounds, in the water-meadows, 
threading, on a spring morning, the sinuous course of a stream or 
shaving its smooth surface, where it broadens out into a limpid pool 
or lakelet. See how he sips the nectar as he flies, and, taking his 
morning bath, will all but dip himself beneath it, ruffling its surface 
into little ever-expanding circles, till at last, not, I think, because he 
is tired—he does not seem to know what fatigue is—he will perch 
on the dead branch of some overhanging tree, between wind and water, 
and there, for the space of several minutes together, he will first 
shake off the dewdrops, and then, puffing out his little frame, will 
delicately preen his bright plumage, lifting first one wing and then 
another high above his body and burying for a moment or two his 
chestnut head in the cosiest corner beneath it; and then, after 
pouring forth the ecstasy of his heart in twittering song—one of the 
most jubilant sounds in nature—will launch off again into his native 
air. 

There is not a stage in his six months’ residence with us, or in 
the growth of the two young families which he rears to maturity 
during them, which has not some special interest of its own. Notice, 
as he pitches by a puddle on the roadside, along with his fellows, 
the martins, ‘ puddling’ the clay for his straw-built nest that is to 
be, how daintily he holds up his long wings and tail lest they too 
may be ‘puddled’ in the process. Notice, again, how when the 
mother swallow has tempted her brood to take their first adventurous 
plunge from the chimney-top on to the ridge of the thatch below, 
how she returns, every minute or two, to the little row of open mouths 
and, hovering over them, fills each in turn with food, accompanied by 
a fond twitter of unselfish maternal love, which is returned with 
interest by the half-cupboard love of the five little eager throats 
below. This process it used to be mine to watch through the dormer 
window of the attic in which I slept, as they were perched on the 
leads just outside of it, from the distance of a few feet only. The 
young birds of the year soon gather into little flocks, and these again 
into larger ones, lining, in common with the martins, now the whole 
ridge of the thatch and now again the telegraph-wires, which I well 
remember they seemed to claim as their own, as soon as ever they 
were first erected, some fifty years ago. The size of the wires 
exactly suits their little feet, and enables them to dart on or off without 
impediment, exactly as the spirit moves them. As autumn advances, 
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the flocks grow in size, covering the wires for many hundred feet 
together, as if to discuss in concert measures for their approaching 
departure. Again and again you may see them launch forth from 
their post of vantage in a vast body and go straight away, till they are 
out of sight, as though they are ‘off at last.’ But they will reappear 
again and again, till, one damp October morning, you wake up and 
find that they are really gone, in their life-long pursuit of the 
summer sun, and you realise what, for six months to come, you will 
have lost in losing them. 

The habits of the house-martin so much resemble, and are so 
much more easily observed than those of the swallow, that I will say 
nothing of them here except to point out that they are more fond of 
man and of his dwellings even than the swallow, following him into the 
most grimy and thickly populated of towns; that the nests of the 
small communities in which they live are more closely packed together 
than those of the birds which live in large communities, the rooks, the 
black-headed gulls, the gannets, and the sand-martins; that their nests 
are miracles of architectural and plastering skill, closely adhering to 
each other as well as to the overhanging eave which forms their 
common roof; that a second or even a third row of nests is some- 
times found attached to those above,-and that there are few prettier 
sights than to observe the martin, steel-blue and brown on its upper 
parts, pure white beneath, and with its patch of conspicuous white 
feathers at the base of the tail, clinging on to the outside of its nest, 
in full view of perhaps a crowded street below, and feeding the little 
white throats, which, crowded together, protrude through the narrow 
opening, eager, one would think, as much for a breath of air as for 
a particle of food. 

But the greatest glory of the thatched rectory-roof was the num- 
ber of the swifts, the largest, the least common, and, owing to their 
amazing powers of flight, unequalled by any other bird, except the 
frigate, far the most interesting of the swallow tribe. Not less than 
twelve pairs used to build in the roof, and always in the same holes, 
doubtless identically the same birds in each, though I never proved 
it to demonstration, as I might have done, by tying small pieces of 
differently-coloured silk to the claws of the old birds which I held, 
year after year, in my hand, and which I seemed to know and 
which seemed to know me so well. Few birds attracted the attention 
of old Gilbert White more than the swift. He chronicled the dates 
of their arrival and departure ; he described the peculiarities of their 
structure and of the vermin which infest them; he speculated on 
their love-making and their hibernating. The Natural History of 
Selborne I knew almost by heart when I was a boy of twelve, and 
I well remember the zest with which I handled the first swift I had 
ever found in its nest, when it occurred to me that I was treading, 
longo imtervallo certainly, but still treading in the great naturalist’s 
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footsteps. But now, when I come to think of it, it was not exactly 
treading in his footsteps; for I have grave doubts whether the all- 
observant Fellow of Oriel ever climbed a tree, or even mounted a 
ladder, in his life. It was a‘ bold boy ’"—a‘ bold bad boy,’ he probably 
thought him—and not the old naturalist himself, who climbed the 
‘beech in Selborne Hanger, though standing on so steep and dizzy a 
situation,’ on which a pair of honey-buzzards had built their nest, 
and who brought down the one egg that was in it. He never dilates 
upon the beauty or the charm of the eggs of a bird of prey as you 
see them lying in the nest, when, after a weary struggle upwards, 
you are at length able to look down at them from above; and that I 
feel sure he must have done, had he ever seen them therein, for 
it is one of the crowning joys of the lover of birds. But all that he 
could do on terra firma, and infinitely more than anyone else had 
ever done before, or has done since, he did. In his eyes—and well 
indeed is it for our self-appreciation that there are some people who 
take that view—man was one of the least important and least inter- 
esting of animals. The biography of his old tortoise, ‘Timothy,’ 
interested him far more than the biography of ‘Timothy’s’ equally 
noteworthy contemporaries, General Clive and General Wolfe, George 
Washington and the Earl of Chatham. The fall of Quebec was a 
matter of less moment in his eyes than the fall of the immemorial 
raven-tree, to which the mother bird clung so faithfully till she was 
‘whipped down by the twigs and brought dead to the ground.’ 

The swift arrives so late, about the 10th of May, and departs so 
early, about the 10th of August, that once landed here he has no 
time to waste, like the swallow or the martin, in looking about him. 
But how does he get the materials forhisnest? He is under strange 
disabilities in this respect ; he can neither perch upon a tree, nor stand 
upon the ground, nor walk a yard. He can hardly even crawl, and if 
he once touches the ground by accident, it is a question whether he 
ever will be able to rise again. The Alpine swift, which builds, it is 
said, to the number of two hundred in Berne Cathedral, has the 
difficulty solved for him by the kindly keeper of the tower, who 
makes it his business to scatter broadcast into the air, during the 
building season, feathers and horsehair and bits of paper, which are 
caught upjin mid-air, in eager rivalry, by the swifts careering round, 
and are promptly carried to their holes. I have watched our native 
swifts for hours and have never seen them catch a feather in the air 
or carry it or any other building material into their homes. The 
nest consists exclusively, I believe, of the débris of the thatch in 
which it is built, or of feathers and other material carried in by 
other birds who have used the hole before, cemented together into 
@ very rough saucer by the viscous saliva of the bird’s own mouth. 
The nest is always built close to the point of entry, so that there 
is no laborious crawl, either from it or to it, and the bird can drop 
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down at once from it into mid-air, often all but reaching the ground, 
and sometimes, I fear, quite reaching it, before she can find her wings. 
What is still more remarkable—and I have never seen the peculiarity 
noticed by anyone—the old bird never, under any circumstances, 
cared to leave her nest, while I was climbing the ladder, to see how it 
was getting on, but calmly or even callously sat on, allowing herself 
to be taken out without so much as a flutter of the wings or the 
faintest effort to escape, and held in my hand while I examined 
at my leisure her big round eye, able in the middle of her flight, at 
the rate of a hundred miles an hour, to detect and intercept in its 
flight an insect which you could only just see with the naked eye, 
as it came crawling out, still alive, from her huge gaping mouth, 
crammed with scores of them; the one little white patch on its chin 
in the middle of its otherwise black-brown plumage; the enormous 
expanse of wings, looking, when they are spread in flight, like the 
flukes of an anchor ; and the tiny legs unable to support the weight of 
the bird for a moment on a horizontal surface, but armed with claws 
sharp enough to enable it to cling to the smoothest brick or stone 
wall, while it is feeding its mate or its young in the nest close 
above. 

It is a question still much disputed whether a swift can ever rise 
from the ground. My own experience in the matter—and I have 
tried the experiment, not once, but a score of times—is as follows. 
Drop him from a little height on to the ground, and he will often 
manage with a sort of rebound to flutter up at once, or place him, 
when you happen to have found him on the ground, on a rather steep 
bank where the grass is short, and he will succeed in rising from it ; 
but lay him gently on rough ground or grass and hold your hand 
over him for a minute, his muscles will become cramped and he will 
be quite unable to rise, and, if you do not assist him, will crawl along 
on his belly, till he dies, or becomes a victim of the cat. If, on the 
other hand, when you have examined him at your leisure, you toss 
him into the air, he will circle round two or three times at his 
leisure, and then go back, as if nothing had happened, to the nest 
from which you have taken him. 

What marvellous powers of flight he has! From three o’clock in 
the morning of a long summer’s day till eight or nine at night, the 
male bird will be on the wing; and in that time, making all 
allowance for the brief repose he may, perhaps, snatch while he 
returns at rare intervals, his mouth filled with tiny insects, to feed 
his mate and the young, he will have covered at least a thousand 
miles. Sometimes he will sweep along the surface of the grass or 
of a river, like the swallow, but never dipping as he goes, and then, 
after a few rapid beats of his wings, will sail forwards for a hundred 
yards or so, by his mere momentum, without any apparent movement 
of his pinions. Sometimes he will twist and turn from side to side 
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more like a bat than a bird, and then again, by a few powerful 
downward strokes, he will mount aloft with his fellows and circle 
round with them at a height in air at which his body, with its long 
sweep of wings, will be hardly visible to the eye, his piercing scream 
hardly audible to the ear. 

But the most joyous and striking scene of all, and that which is 
associated in my mind most indissolubly with Stafford Rectory, is 
about half an hour before and after sunset, on a bright summer’s 
evening, when the clouds are radiant as with a glory not of earth. 
Then, chasing or chased by each other, all the male birds in the little 
colony sweep round, at what seems to be double their usual speed 
and with double their usual screams, in circles now much narrower, 
now much wider, but always having as their centre—for the centre 
indeed it is to them of all their anxieties, their affections, and their 
hopes—the thatched roof in which they themselves and their mates, 
their ancestors and their still unfledged young ones, have been 
born and bred. Their speed is at the very fastest, and their scream 
at the very loudest, as they skim along the eaves and dash perilously 
near to the angles of the house in which their mates are sitting, as 
though to inquire how they are getting on, and to assure them that 
out of sight is not out of mind. Sometimes the wife will answer 
by a reassuring muffled scream from within ; and sometimes ‘ nature 
will out’ and she too will dash forth after her husband, and easing 
her wings and legs, cramped, as they must be, by her long confine- 
ment, join for a few minutes the headlong and jubilantrout. Then, 
as darkness comes on, each bird will sweep with a sudden and 
sullen thud, heard rather than seen, into its hole, and all is silent 
and still, for the all too brief summer night. 

One sad and strange characteristic of the swallow tribe I must 
not altogether pass over. The affection of a mother for her young, 
which is found in all the higher portions of Creation, is the most 
powerful, the most beautiful—may we not say the most divine ?—of 
all impulses whatsoever. It has less of earth in it than heaven. 
Under its influence the mother who is naturally timid becomes reckless 
in her courage, she who is naturally pleasure-loving is overweighted 
with maternal anxiety, she who was most selfish becomes self- 
forgetting or even self-annihilating ; yet, in the swallow tribe, there 
is an impulse which is, on occasion, more imperious even than the 
parental—the impulse of migration. A bird of passage, confined ina 
cage, will often dash itself to death against the bars when autumn 
comes ; anda pair of swifts, a pair of swallows, a pair of martins, have, 
once and again, been known, when the hour strikes for their depar- 
ture, to leave a late brood of callow young to perish in their nest, 
rather than disobey its mysterious, its inexorable demands. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the old tithe-barn. It forms one 

side of the big stable-yard, where my tame raven ‘Jacob’ used to 
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play his pranks and store up his stolen treasures for his successor. 
A stable and coach-house have been cut out of it, but it is still one 
of the biggest buildings in the parish, and looks as though it could 
still hold a tithe of all the parish produce. The picturesque projec- 
tion in the middle, under the shelter of which a loaded waggon can 
take its stand, extended its hospitality to all the birds I have described 
as haunting the rectory thatch, except the swift. In these modern 
days, a barn gives shelter only or chiefly to the uncomfortable-looking 
machinery, steam ploughs and reaping machines, which form the 
necessary stock-in-trade of the modern farmer; but, in my day, it 
was filled to the very rafters with wheat, or straw, or hay, and the 
dark recess in the topmost corner was the sanctuary of the white 
owl which I could watch, while it was watching for its prey, as I 
have described in detail, in the earliest paper of this series. 

But the old barn had other uses than the agricultural. Parish 
memories clustered thick around it. It had celebrated, so I used to 
hear, the ‘accession of King George,’ probably of all the sorry lot 
of Georges, with equal and unquestioning loyalty ; with better reason, 
the whole parish held high festival in it, ‘the young still dancing, 
while the old surveyed,’ at the accession of Queen Victoria, as it has 
in later times at her successive jubilees and at the accession of 
her son. The first missionary meeting which was ever held in the 
parish was held beneath its rafters. One use to which it was put 
during the earlier part of the last century was highly illustrative 
both of the place and time. The bishops, the archdeacons, the 
clergy of those days were not quite what they are now. A bishop 
could, without offence, advise the candidates for Ordination to ‘ stick 
to their studies and not waste their time in visiting their parishioners, 
so would they be more likely to obtain preferment here and heaven 
hereafter.’ The leading object of the archdeacon’s visitation in the 
county of Dorset was supposed to be the friendly interchange among 
the clergy of their manuscript sermons, each clergyman bringing back 
with him a stock calculated to last for the next three years, the work 
— if, indeed, it was the original work—of a neighbour, while he, in 
his turn conferred a like benefit on someone else. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know how it be,’ said the gardener-and-groom-in-one of one of these 
clergymen—the counterpart, I suppose, of old John of Bingham’s 
Melcombe—‘ but our maister do always seem to get hold of a stock 
of uncommon dull ones.’ The parson was, not uncommonly, a 
sportsman first and a parson afterwards; one who rode well to 
hounds, and of the type of the famous ‘ Billy Butler’ of Frampton, 
who, on hunting days, used to go to Daily Service with his surplice 
over his hunting dress, and who, when another young clergyman 
just ordained, and, as I have the best reason to know, of a very 
different type, was introduced to him, said, ‘ Pleased to know you, sir ; 
your father and I have been in at the death of over a thousand 
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foxes.’ But, for all that, they were not a bad sort. ‘Other times, 
other manners’; and they had a knowledge of men and manners 
which has not always been equalled by their much more spiritually- 
minded successors. They looked well after the temporal interests of 
their flock, if they sometimes neglected their eternal. They doctored 
them, made their wills for them, hid their goods for them when they 
were likely to be seized by the sheriff’s officer, and Archdeacon Eng- 
land, the rector of the little parish of which I write, was no exception 
to the rule. He was a great breeder of horses, What is now the 
outer kitchen-garden was then covered by a row of stables or sheds, in 
which the main business of his life was carriedon. How he discharged 
his archidiaconal functions I do not know; but anyhow he was very 
fond of asking his neighbours to take his Sunday service for him. 
‘England expects every man to do his Duty’ was an echo from 
Trafalgar which reached his little village, and acquired new sig- 
nificance and a double meaning in the minds of his parishioners and 
of the neighbouring clergy. When someone taxed him with the 
obvious inconsistency between a sermon which he had just heard 
him preach and his daily practice, he promptly answered, with 
shrewd sense, ‘Don’t you do as I do, but do asI tell you.’ The 
most sturdy and not the least respectable of the inhabitants of his 
parish, like those of the surrounding villages,-Knighton, Warmwell, 
Woodsford, Tincleton, were all, on occasion, smugglers. They would 
work in the fields through a long summer’s day ; start at dusk for the 
cliffs of Ringsted or Whitenose, eight or nine miles off; meet, as 
arranged, the little craft which ran into a creek laden with illicit 
spirits, and, sometimes after a smart brush with the ‘Government 
folk,’ more often quite unmolested, would return by dawn of day, 
carrying each of them a keg or two of brandy on his back, and then 
go to work as if nothing had happened, and they had been sleeping 
peacefully in their beds all night. Many a story of such brushes or 
of hair-breadth escapes have I heard when a boy from the most 
adventurous of these smugglers, who had long been transformed 
into a not overzealous gamekeeper. ‘Did you ever,’ I asked him one 
day, in strict confidence, ‘cut about or kill any of the Government 
folk?’ ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘but I have helped tie ’em to a post 
often.’ It was the romance of their lives. They were not too well 
off in point of wages, and the archdeacon and parson in one would 
have had much less perfect sympathy with his archdeaconry and his 
parishioners than he had, if he had not turned a blind eye to this 
source of increased income for them. He placed the tithe-barn at 
their disposal—a queer ‘benefit of clergy’—and I have been told 
that scores of kegs of illicit brandy often lay in perfect security 
beneath innocent-looking heaps of hay or straw, till there was a 
convenient opportunity for otherwise disposing of them. Sometimes 
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they overflowed even the sanctuary of the tithe-barn, and were 
stowed in the sanctum sanctorum of the church belfry. 

What joy it was, when we were children and the day was hope- 
lessly wet, to be allowed to put behind us, for the time, the humdrum 
of everyday life, and transfer ourselves to the mysterious and awe- 
inspiring precincts of the barn! No other spot, not even the hay- 
loft, seemed so to fill our childish imaginations. When once the 
big folding doors were shut, we said good-bye to the outer world; 
we seemed to be in another world, a world of shadows. Such 
muffled sounds as managed to reach us from the outside seemed to 
come as from very far away. Throw yourself down upon your back, 
you that are ‘a child of larger growth,’ on a bright summer after- 
noon beneath the tall bracken, and, looking up to the blue sky 
through its greenery, allow yourself to fall into a day-dream. The 
stems of the bracken will soon and easily transform themselves into 
a primeval forest of gigantic stature with interlacing branches, and 
the insect life which swarms among them will fill the place of the 
birds and climbing animals of the tropics. So was it with us 
children and the barn. As you lay silent in the soft, sweet-smelling 
hay, and gave yourself up, as children best will and can, to the 
influence, the genius, the religio of the spot, the limitations of time 
and space and probability seemed to vanish into air. The rustle of 
the mouse or rat, coming nearer and nearer, filled you with a half- 
fascinating awe, as though it were the footfall of some beast of prey 
in an Indian jungle. The venerable rafters seemed to grow in size 
in the prevailing gloom, the darkness visible; the roof above it 
seemed to rise higher and higher, till it loomed on the imagination 
like the groined arches of some Gothic cathedral, and the yard-long 
cobwebs of the centuries which depended from it, seemed, like the 
glowing ashes in a dying fire, to take weird and ever-varying shapes ; 
now, as it were, of tattered banners, the relics of a hard-fought field ; 
and now again, as the breeze swayed them to and fro, of the nodding 
plumes of a stately hearse, making its way slowly and silently 
towards an open grave. Tempered awe is often dearer to the heart 
of a child than boisterous merriment, and its pleasurable pains are 
among the fond regrets of a later, and a sadder, and not always 
& wiser age. 

R. Bosworts SMITH. 
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ST. LUKE AND BUDDHISM 


THERE are many passages of the New Testament which show that 
early Christian writers were accustomed to search for types of Christ, 
and to draw parallels between Him and various persons and things 
mentioned in the historical books with which they were familiar, 
and, moreover, that Jesus Himself set them the example of so doing ; 
thus He compared Himself to the prophet Jonah (Matt. xii. 39-4¥) 
and to the brazen serpent made by Moses (Jno. iii. 14). Now Jonah 
was an Israelite, but neither Adam nor Melchizedek could be con- 
sidered Israelites, yet comparisons are drawn between them and 
Christ in the Epistles, so that there is no lack of precedent for 
comparison between Christ and other characters in history, whether 
Israelite or not. Supposing then that a writer of the life of Jesus 
were acquainted with the story of the life of Buddha, there would be 
nothing to prevent him from taking the Indian sage as a type of 
Christ. It is true that none of our canonical books contains any 
explicit mention of Buddha such as is found in St. Jerome, but I 
hope to show that there are many references to his life in the third 
Gospel, and that the writer probably had reasons for wishing to 
point out the resemblances between the histories of the two teachers. 

Perhaps it might be objected that Buddhism was at the time a 
local religion peculiar to India, and that it would not have been 
possible for Christians living mostly in Syria to know the story of 
the life of its founder ; but the objection is not a valid one, since 
from the time of Buddha himself, about 500 B.c., his followers had 
been zealous missionaries, and under the Emperor Asoka, 250 B.c., 
their religion, already widespread, became politically powerful also. 
Asoka sent out teachers in every direction, and considered the matter 
so important that he recorded the fact upon stone columns, which 
have recently been discovered in Northern India, bearing inscrip- 
tions which show that his missions visited Syria as well as almost 
every other country which was accessible to them. The work, hav- 
ing been thus begun, would doubtless be carried on by others, since 
the missionary zeal of Buddhism continued long after the time of 
Asoka, and spread the religion into China about the time of 
our era, and into Japan as late as 500 a.p. Both these countries 
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were comparatively difficult of access for Buddhists, while Syria was 
in constant communication with districts where Buddhism was 
already prevalent. Long before Christian times the religion had 
spread into Bactria, then a prosperous and fairly civilised kingdom, 
whose trade with the West passed mostly through Syria, so that 
Buddhist merchants would disseminate the knowledge of their creed, 
even if we could suppose that Buddhist missionary enterprise, so 
pushing in other directions, might have failed to take advantage of 
this obvious opening. 

It appears, then, that there is no improbability in the theory that 
an early Christian writer might have a knowledge of the history of 
Buddha sufficient for the purpose of tracing the parallel between 
him and Christ ; the question remains whether the comparison was 
actually made. The public lives of the two teachers have certain 
resemblances, both in their general outlines and in particular inci- 
dents ; we learn, for instance, that when the number of Buddha’s 
disciples was about sixty they were dispersed for a time and sent to 
preach his doctrine in all the neighbouring districts, reassembling 
round Buddha when their mission was over; an incident which 
closely resembles the mission of the seventy disciples of Jesus 
recorded by St. Luke. It may be thought, however, that similarities 
of this kind are only what would naturally occur in lives which were 
devoted to similar work, namely, the promulgation of a new religion 
in an Eastern country; but this will not account for similarities in 
the records of events in the periods of the lives prior to the com- 
mencement of this work. 

In the first place, there is a curious correspondence, not only 
between the facts recorded concerning the origin of the two lives, 
but also in respect of the way of presenting these facts; Gautama 
Buddha was said to have been supernaturally begotten, yet he is 
called the son of a king because Suddhodana, the husband of his 
mother, is styled a king ; in the same way Jesus Christ is called the 
son, or descendant, of King David, although the pedigree from 
David is traced only to Joseph, who, as we are distinctly told, had 
nothing to do with the birth of his wife’s first-born son. Again, 
Gautama, who was also a first-born child, came into the world when 
his mother was away from home on a journey, a circumstance to 
which Buddhist writers attach great importance, since it was one of 
the essential conditions of Buddhahood; St. Luke, alone of the 
Evangelists, thought it necessary to record the fact that Jesus also 
was born while His mother was away from home and on a journey. 
We learn, too, from Buddhist writings that when Gautama was born 
there was rejoicing among the devas, or spirits of the upper air; 
while according to St. Luke the shepherds of Bethlehem witnessed 
a similar rejoicing of the angels at the birth of Jesus. When the 
new-born Gautama was first formally presented to his ‘father,’ 
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Suddhodana, there was among the spectators an aged saint who 
adored the child and prophesied that he would be a Buddha and 
would show the way of salvation to men; St. Luke tells us that 
Jesus was presented in the Temple while still an-infant and that a 
similar prophecy was then uttered by Simeon, who was apparently 
an old man. During his youth Gautama was not appreciated at his 
true worth, but on one occasion, being put to the test by the elders 
of his tribe, he astonished them, not only by his skill in manly 
exercises, but also by his wisdom; it is recorded in Luke that Jesus 
also, at the age of twelve, astonished the doctors in the Temple by 
His understanding and answers. When the time approached for 
Gautama to attain his Buddhahood and to exercise its functions he 
was moved to leave his home and to go out into the wilderness, where 
he underwent much fasting and many temptations; on one occasion 
the tempter Mara appeared to him and promised him universal 
dominion if he would only give up his quest for enlightenment, 
and at the crisis of his attainment to Buddhahood it is recorded that 
he fasted seven times seven days and seven nights, during which 
time he was again tempted by Mara, who tried to induce him to 
break his fast prematurely, but he overcame this temptation also 
and after his fast the spirit Brama came and ministered to him ; 
very similar events are recorded in Luke concerning the preparation 
of Jesus for His public ministry. The third Gospel narrates only 
two other incidents of the first thirty years of the life of Jesus, 
namely, His circumcision and His baptism; the former is, of course, 
distinctively Jewish, and although the rite of baptism is performed 
by Buddhists as well as Christians yet I have not found in the 
records of the life of Buddha any event which corresponds at all 
closely with the baptism of Jesus. 

Thus in the account of the early life of Jesus given by St. Luke, 
all the incidents selected for notice, except two, are such as corre- 
spond with events in the life of Buddha, a coincidence which may 
be accounted for in various ways, but which cannot be considered 
merely accidental. One explanation might be that the Evangelist, 
knowing the history of Buddha, purposely selected for narration 
those incidents which most strikingly exhibited the parallelism 
between the two teachers. For this there would be reason enough if 
the Gospel were addressed to readers some of whom were acquainted 
with, and perhaps attracted by, the religion of Buddha; since this 
is, under one of its aspects, so much like the religion of Christ that 
the same persons would naturally be attracted by Christianity also. 
It is true that the theological conceptions of the two religions have 
little in common, but Christianity involves a code of ethics as well 
as a system of theology, and on the ethical side its likeness to 
Buddhism is unmistakable. Both religions have undergone modi- 
fications in the course of ages, and their ethics have developed in 
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somewhat different directions ; even in the Pauline Epistles there 
seem to be already traces of some divergence from the Buddhist 
ideal ; but, looking to the words of Jesus Himself and to the recorded 
practice of the earliest Christian community, we find evidence of a 
code of ethics as nearly as possible identical with that which is 
taught in the discourses of Buddha. The three Synoptic Gospels 
agree that the most important of all ethical virtues was declared by 
Jesus to consist in obedience to the command ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ The phrase is a quotation from the Old 
Testament, but it is evident from the context in Lev. xix. 18 that 
the writer there used it in a very limited sense, merely to enjoin a 
brotherly feeling between members of the Hebrew race; while in 
the third Gospel a parable, or what Buddhists would call a ‘jataka 
story,’ is added to show that Jesus intended the words to be taken 
as inculcating universal goodwill towards all mankind. The same 
doctrine is taught also in the Epistles, where the technical term 
‘charity’ is used. St. Paul’s description and praise of charity are 
in close agreement with the spirit of Buddhist ethics; for this 
universal goodwill or charity had been set forth as the cardinal 
virtue of Buddhism 500 years earlier; in the Metta Sutta the pious 
Buddhist is thus exhorted: ‘As even at the risk of her own lifea 
mother watches over her child, her only child, so let him exert 
goodwill without measure towards all things,’ a passage which is in 
harmony with all the rest of Buddha’s teaching. 

But there are other resemblances between the ethics of Buddhism 
and those of primitive Christianity; resemblances which are more 
striking because they have reference to special departments of con- 
duct, and are not so general in their application as the virtue of 
charity. The exaltation of celibacy, as being in itself a virtue, is a 
prominent feature of Buddhist doctrine, and I think it can be shown 
to have held a similarly important place among the doctrines of the 
earliest Christians, although it is not very strongly inculcated in 
those books which, being approved by the most powerful party in 
the Church, were ultimately selected to form our present Canon of 
Scripture. In the Gospels there are two passages which have some 
bearing on the subject, namely, Matt. v. 28-30 and xix. 10-12, 
but in their literal sense these indicate, not merely celibacy, but 
emasculation as the counsel of perfection. The only place in the 
Epistles where the subject of celibacy is discussed is 1 Cor. vii., 
which begins with the broad statement ‘It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman,’ but the dictum is somewhat qualified later in the 
chapter. It is clear, however, that the matter was exercising the 
minds of Christians at the time, since the passage was written 
in answer to questions propounded by the Church of Corinth, while 
in Rey. xiv. 4 we find it assumed as a matter of course that 
celibacy is necessary for the attainment of the highest perfection. 
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Moreover, writings which did enjoin celibacy were apparently 
accepted as authoritative by some branches of the Church, although 
they were not adopted into the Canon of the dominant branch ; thus 
in The Contendings of the Apostles, recently translated from the 
Ethiopic, it is narrated that when Peter came to Rome he proclaimed 
a series of beatitudes which for the most part resemble those of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but the last one, the climax of the series, is 
this, ‘ Blessed are those who have wives and are as though they had 
them not, for they shall become the children of life and shall inherit 
eternal life.’ Somewhat similar beatitudes are found in The Acts of 
St. Thomas, a work dating from the second century, and others still 
more closely similar occur in The Acts of Paul and Thecla. The 
last named is admitted to be only a pious work of fiction, but in 
conjunction with the others it goes to prove that the doctrine of the 
virtue of celibacy was very generally held at the time. As to the 
practice of early Christians, there is nothing to show how many of 
them lived celibate lives without secluding themselves from the 
world, but it is certain that, in proportion to the total membership 
of the Church, the numbers of those who did seclude themselves 
were very large, and these, whether monks, nuns, or hermits, 
invariably bound themselves to celibacy by solemn vows ; while from 
decrees of Councils of the Church, held at least as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century, it appears that celibacy was usually 
expected of the clergy. Lastly, it is notorious that the two great 
Churches calling themselves respectively Orthodox and Catholic, 
Churches which have preserved unbroken continuity since very early 
times, have throughout their history looked upon the practice of 
celibacy exactly in the same light as the Buddhists, holding it to be 
a virtue, not indeed attainable by all, but essential for those who 
aspire to the holiest life. 

Now this view of celibacy is a logical deduction from the premises 
of the pessimistic philosophy upon which Buddhism rests, but its 
connection with the fundamental teachings of Christianity cannot be 
considered equally obvious, since none of the many Churches grouped 
together under the name Protestant have been able to discern it for 
themselves, nor have the theologians of the two larger Churches 
been able to point it out to them. How, then, did the doctrine of 
the virtue of celibacy take such great hold of the Christian Churches 
of early times? There seem to be only two alternatives, either that 
it had a more prominent place in the teachings of Jesus than is 
shown by our canonical books, or that it was introduced into the 
Church by some outside influence. If the latter alternative be 
adopted, it would be hard to find any source of such influence so 
probable as Buddhism. 

There is yet another important respect in which the ethics of 
the two religions were alike, namely that each proclaimed the moral 
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superiority of poverty. Throughout the Gospels sayings of Jesus are 
recorded which, in their literal sense, teach this doctrine most em- 
phatically ; it has been usual in later times to regard these sayings 
as having an allegorical or spiritual sense only, but apparently the 
earliest Christians took them literally, for they divested themselves of 
private property, and, as St. Luke tells us in the Acts, ‘ had all things 
common. The very name of that branch of the Church which was 
most closely connected with Jerusalem and which adhered most 
rigidly to the primitive doctrine, ‘The Ebionites,’ means ‘The 
Poor,’ and is the equivalent in Hebrew to the term applied by Buddha 
to his disciples, ‘Bhikshu’ or Beggars. Whatever may have been 
the spiritual meaning of the words of Jesus, the literal sense is in 
exact agreement with the teaching of Buddha, which was certainly 
intended to be understood and obeyed literally; he himself would 
possess nothing more than the ragged clothes he wore, and he or- 
dained that vows of poverty as well as of celibacy should be taken 
by all Buddhist monks and nuns—vows which to this day are taken 
by them.as well as by the religious orders of Christian Churches. 

It had always been part of the Buddhist creed that, in the ful- 
ness of time, a new teacher would arise to purify and restore the 
faith when it was corrupt or extinct, and that this teacher would 
have a life-history similar to that of Gautama; thus a suggestion 
that the new teacher, whom Buddha had dimly foretold, had now 


appeared in the person of Jesus would be a powerful argument in 
favour of Christianity if it were addressed to readers who were hesi- 
tating between the two religions, and it may have been in view of 
this that the particular events narrated in the third Gospel were 
selected for notice by the Evangelist. 


GEORGE SHANN. 
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I 


For the last five-and-thirty years the title of the Dual Monarchy 
has been in such common use that one is apt to forget the circum- 
stances under which it came into existence. Kossuth and Dedk are 
familiar names, and a general impression reigns that the former 
desired to obtain by physical force the independence which the 
latter established by parliamentary pressure. On the relations 
existing between the two factors of the Dual Monarchy, the popular 
idea is still more vague. Some think that they are analogous to 
those connecting the Prussian Monarchy with the German Empire: 
whilst others point to the settlement in Central Europe as applicable 
to our own troubles with regard to Ireland. Each view is equally 
misleading. In the former case the Imperial title represents a 
higher sovereignty absorbing the kingly power and in a way 
controlling it. In the latter, the condition of such a union in the 
future would suppose that self-government had been conceded by 
the stronger to the weaker nation. In order to understand the 
actual relations of Austria and Hungary, the primary fact to be 
realised is that the two countries are, as they have ever been, 
severally autonomous; that in investing for political reasons one 
person with the external attributes of sovereignty one nation did 
not subordinate to the other its absolute independence. The 
conditions upon which the Hapsburgs were elected to the throne 
of Hungary between 1526 and 1687 involved the observance of 
all the privileges and liberties which the Magyar nation had 
enjoyed from the earliest times. In 1687 the succession to the 
Hungarian crown was formally reserved to the male line of the 
Hapsburgs, and in 1723 this succession was extended by the 
famous Pragmatic Sanction to the male and female descendants 
of Charles the Third, Leopold the First, and Joseph the First 
of Austria to the exclusion of the collateral branches of their 
families. In the case of the failure of the direct line the right 
of Hungary to elect a king irrespective of family revives, and 
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at some future period two different sovereigns might reign in 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth. The nature of the existing union be- 
tween the two kingdoms was summed up by Francis Deéik, who 
defined it ‘as a personal union carrying with it the duty of 
mutual defence.’ The dissolution of the Germanic Empire and 
the assumption of the title of Emperor of Austria by Francis the 
First no more altered the relations between the elective crown of 
Hungary and the succession to the hereditary Austrian provinces 
than the revolution of 1848, which widened the basis of constitu- 
tional government, or the compromise of 1867, which emphasised 
more clearly the political and juridical independence of the two 
nations. This compromise was not of the nature of a treaty between 
two Powers; it was the voluntary act of the Hungarian Parliament 
by which assent was given to the Law XII of the year 1867, and 
the same authority can at any moment alter or repeal it without 
reference to another authority. It is quite true that many of the 
clauses of this law would be inoperative but for analogous or 
consequent enactments by Austria, and the existence of such enact- 
ments may be necessary to the operation of the Hungarian law, but 
they do not affect its validity. 

The points settled by this law: have been often obscured by 
writers, especially in Germany, who have naturally wished to give 
greater prominence to the German element in the Austro-Hungarian 
bond. The Law XII begins by reciting the principles of the 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1723, which was based on the independence 
of Hungary, and the duty of reciprocal protection by the two powers. 
Having recognised that mutual defence depends upon mutual under- 
standing, it defines the matters which, in the aim of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, are of common interest to both countries. These comprise 
foreign relations in so far as they concern Austria and Hungary alike, 
including diplomatic and consular representation abroad—the 
direction and management-of the army and navy, and the providing 
of funds for such expenditure. But this unity of administration is 
strictly controlled by the Hungarian Legislature, of which the sanc- 
tion must necessarily be obtained for international treaties, for the 
general conditions of military service, and for the annual conscription 
vote. Moreover, the accessory services of recruiting, provisioning, 
and shifting garrisons, &c., of the Hungarian contingent are left to 
the control of the Hungarian Government. 

So far the Law XII is only the authorised version and interpre- 
tation of the Pragmatic Sanction ; but it goes on to lay down the 
basis on which each of the two countries shall contribute their 
respective shares of the common expenditure, and custom has 
settled that this Awusgleich should be subject every ten years to 
revision, by an understanding between the two Parliaments—or 
failing that by the decision of the Emperor and King, acting on 
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the advice of his Austrian and Hungarian ministers—but such 
arrangement may not be extended beyond one year. The three 
ministers common to the two countries are those for Foreign Affairs, 
War (the Navy being a department of the Army), and Finance; 
the last named having merely to appropriate to their several uses 
the sums paid over by the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers of 
Finance. In order, however, to subject the common Ministers to 
constitutional control, the Law of 1867 decided upon the principle of 
the ‘ Delegations.’ These are composed of sixty members of each of 
the two Parliaments—forty from each Lower and twenty from each 
Upper House—elected by their respective colleagues—and sum- 
moned to meet alternately in Austria and at Buda-Pesth. The two 
Delegations do not sit together, but deliberate apart and vote 
separately. In the event of conflicting resolutions being passed by 
the two bodies, committees are appointed by each with the view to 
coming to an understanding, and it is only in the very rare event 
of this failing that the two Delegations are brought together to vote, 
and in this case the most elaborate arrangements are made to insure 
the presence of an equal number of voters from each section. The 
object of this vote is not to obtain a net majority of the two Delega- 
tions, which would be fatal to the idea of the distinct sovereignty 
of each state, but to ascertain the extent of the majority in each, 
and to deduce therefrom the strongest expression of the national 
will, 

These Delegations therefore are, properly speaking, only channels 
of communication. Their competency to deal with matters common 
to the two countries is limited to a parliamentary control of the 
‘Common’ Ministers, to the apportionment of the sums voted by 
the regular Parliaments at Vienna and Buda-Pesth, and to the fixing 
of the sums required for similar services in the following year for 
the Common budget. In the last case the amounts having received 
‘the approval ’ of the king, the quota to be contributed by Hungary 
is included in the domestic budget of that country. The Hungarian 
Diet cannot alter any of the amounts in the Common budget, but 
it can refuse to endorse the whole quota if it should consider that 
the Delegations had exceeded their powers. 

To make this position more intelligible it is important to realise 
what influence the Hungarian Government and Parliament bring to 
bear upon matters common to the Dual Kingdom. The Hungarian 
President of the Council (Prime Minister) is co-responsible with the 
Austrian Minister for the general direction of Foreign and Military 
Affairs, but only to the Hungarian Diet, which is competent to pass 
on these matters resolutions which may affect the Hungarian 
Ministry. Moreover, as the Hungarian Minister of Finance is pre- 
sumed to have collaborated with his Austrian colleague on matters 
concerning the Common budget, his action is liable to review and 
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criticism in the Hungarian Parliament. On the other hand, the 
Common Ministers have no right or power to intervene or exercise 
influence in matters which concern either Austria or Hungary 
exclusively. 

Thus whilst the Law XII of 1867 differs from the Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1723 in that it is not a bilateral contract, it nevertheless 
interpreted that act and declared the way in which Hungary intended 
to carry it out, reserving to herself the right to revise her inter- 
pretation of it should she see fit. The Ministry of Common 
Affairs, therefore, so far from representing a domain superior to 
Hungarian control, is wholly dependent on its power. It is, in 
fact, a bond which unites, but does not bind the two countries. 

In like manner, there is no common organ of legislative or 
executive authority, but only the simultaneous exercise of the power 
of two bodies as expressed through the action of the Common Minis- 
try. The members of this Common Ministry are not ‘ Ministers of 
the Empire,’ as they are frequently described, even in Austria, but 
they are the Ministers equally of the Emperor of Austria and of the 
King of Hungary, acting in co-operation with His Majesty, when 
simultaneously exercising his double prerogative. In like manner, 
there is no territory which can be accurately described as Austro- 
Hungarian, as was recently shown on the occasion of delimiting the 
Roumanian frontier, and similarly an Austro-Hungarian citizen is a 
contradiction of terms, for he cannot obtain the rights of one country 
without divesting himself of those of the other. 

Nevertheless, it is as Austria-Hungary that the Central States of 
Europe are recognised as one of the Great Powers. But this form 
of international recognition is not incompatible with the claim of 
Hungary to independent sovereignty, for the duties of mutual defence 
to which Hungary is pledged by Law XII of 1867 involve simul- 
taneous and combined action with her neighbour in all that relates 
to the duties and responsibilities of a Great Power, and it was not the 
least of Dedk’s claims to the gratitude of his countrymen that he was 
able to devise a scheme by which all friction between national 
feelings and European interests might be avoided. 


II 


It is scarcely necessary to insist here upon the fundamental 
differences which underlie the laws and political development of the 
two countries—Austria and Hungary. The former is an amalgama- 
tion of countries and peoples, each having a separate history, separate 
laws, and separate tendencies, but bound together by dynastic bonds. 
On the other hand, Hungary since the year 1000 a.p. has been a 
centralised kingdom containing doubtless many different races, but 
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never subjected to partition or division, geographical, historical, 
juridical, or even administrative, except in the case of Croatia. 

How this has been achieved, and how the full measure of 
parliamentary liberty which Hungary now enjoys has been gradually 
accumulated, has been made the subject of a masterly study by 
Count Albert Apponyi, the president of the Hungarian House of 
Deputies. He moreover has added to his review of the past a 
statement of the existing parliamentary procedure, and this, after 
having been submitted to a committee of the leaders of the various 
parties in the House, including Széll, Kossuth, &c., with whom were 
associated the heads of the Universities and of the Bar, has now been 
accepted as the recognised ‘canon’ of the Hungarian Constitution. 
It ison Count Apponyi’s treatise that this article, which lays no claim 
to original research, is based. As the Hungarian Parliament, like 
the British, contains an irreconcilable element, and as the rules of 
procedure in our own are now under revision, it may happen that our 
national self-sufficiency may learn something from the experience 
of a nation which can boast even older constitutional forms than 
our own. 

In so far as it relates to the history of a kingdom which 
throughout nearly seven centuries was the Warden of the Marches of 
Christendom, Count Apponyi goes over familiar ground. With the 
battle of Mohfcs (1526) and the death of King Louis the Second 
the first period of the Hungarian monarchy closed. The crown of St. 
Stephen had been more or less firmly borne for five hundred years 
by members of the Arpad dynasty elected by popular vote and 
controlled by the national will, for feudalism as understood and 
dominant in other parts of Europe had no counterpart in Hungary, 
where defence against the common foe bound together all classes. 
The choice of a successor to the fallen king was the prelude to 
fresh misfortune. The National party offered the crown to John 
Zapolya: the more cautious hoped that by conferring it on Ferdi- 
nand, the brother of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the resources 
of the empire would be available to withstand the inroads of the 
Turks. Divided counsels as usual brought about disaster. The 
Turks gradually advancing along the Danube occupied Buda and 
a third of the Hungarian kingdom—the National party fell back 
upon Transylvania—and the House of Hapsburg assuming the royal 
title exercised authority over the northern and western provinces. 
This condition of things continued for more than a century and a 
half, and culminated in the appearance of the Turkish armies under 
the walls of Vienna. Their defeat and the subsequent campaign, 
however, although it cleared Hungary of invaders from the east, 
served only to strengthen the hold of Austria. Ultimately by the 
celebrated Pragmatic Sanction (1723) the indivisibility of the 
imperial and royal crowns was recognised, subject to express 
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guarantees of Hungarian independence and national privileges. 
The wise rule of Maria Theresa was followed by the reactionary 
policy of Joseph the Second. In the following reign of Leopold the 
Second, the pendulum swung for a while in the direction of freedom 
for Hungary, but on the accession of Francis the First it seemed as if 
despotic government was again to assert itself. In face, however, 
of the passive resistance of the Hungarian people, even Metternich 
was forced to moderate his absolutism ; and in 1825 the constitution, 
as it had been framed before 1000 a.p., and had been kept alive by 
tradition even when crushed down by violence, was once again re- 
stored to vitality. The story of the awakening of Hungary has 
been written, sung, and apostrophised by its poets, its historians, 
and its politicians, but the depth and breadth of the movement have 
been scarcely appreciated by the outside world, which has been often 
misled by the thinly veiled hostility of German writers, to whom 
the existence of a condition of political freedom greater than their 
own is a source of envy, hatred, and malice. 

The revolution of 1848 brought for the first time into the 
political arena the forces of the democracy. The convulsion which 
ensued, and the means by which calm was restored, are matters too 
well known to need repetition. By the help of a foreign power the 
ruler of Austria was enabled to treat a portion of his own dominions 
as a conquered country. A dozen more years of passive resistance at 


length proved the folly of this attempt to stamp out the spirit of 
national liberty and constitutional government, and finally, after six 
more years of temporising, Francis De&k was able to bring about an 
agreement with the Austrian Cabinet, by which the Dual Monarchy 
was recognised, and Hungary guaranteed the full enjoyment of her 
ancient constitution. 


IIl 


The authors of the Hungarian constitution are unknown. It is 
embodied in no ancient charter. The Golden Bull of Andrew 
the Second, which bears the date of 1222—almost contemporary 
with our own Magna Charta—is merely the rehearsal and confirma- 
tion of liberties of which the nation had been long in the enjoyment, 
and the code of public and private law drawn up by Verbéczy in the 
sixteenth century is merely a compilation of prevailing customs 
which by long observance had obtained the force of law. 

The starting point on which attention can be fixed is the royal 
office. The Hungarian royalty, although limited by the rights of 
the people, was never subjected either to feudal or federal restraint. 
Hungary appears before history as a unified and centralised kingdom, 
and in these respects its public and private customs correspond. 
Landed property, subject to partition and division, descends in the 
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male line; but the rights of heredity, even by the most distant branches 
of the family, are recognised. This translated into political life points 
to the maintenance of the national element without recognition of 
individual hereditary privileges. In Western Europe every right of 
which royalty could be shorn—every privilege which could be swept 
aside—was for the advantage of the great vassals of the Crown, or of 
the lesser feudal lords, to be enjoyed by these without even the 
semblance of control, the rights of the nation at large being never 
mentioned. In Hungary not only was the election of the king— 
within the limits of the royal family—a reality, which at the time 
of its occurrence brought the candidates into contact with public 
opinion, but the meetings of the ‘ National Assembly,’ without which 
even in remote periods the sovereign was unable to impose his will 
upon the nation, kept alive from the earliest times the sense of the 
royal responsibility. On more than one occasion the sovereign 
wished to substitute a ‘royal council,’ of which the members should 
be self-elected, but without result, and from the eleventh century 
until 1848, when a complete national representation takes the place 
of the meetings of the nobles, there is abundant evidence to show 
that on specially fixed ‘Great Days’ the nation took part in the 
discharge of public duties, and could make its voice heard by the 
impeachment of public functionaries, by protesting against harsh 
laws, and by assisting at public trials over which the king presided 
in person. The responsibility of the Crown to the nation was no 
vague expression ; for between the reign of St. Stephen (4.p. 1000) 
and the issue of the Golden Bull at least three kings paid with 
their crowns the penalty of disobedience to popular demands. 
Doubtless there were periods during which the ‘great families’ 
exercised undue influence, even to the extent of overshadowing the 
royal authority; but they were rare, and of short duration. More- 
over for all practical purposes the sacred right of insurrection was 
recognised in Hungary by the Golden Bull in the following terms: 
‘If we, or any of our successors, however remote, should at any time 
infringe this decree, the bishops, the seigneurs, and the nobles— 
either in common or individually—by virtue of this same Bull, may 
oppose and resist us or our successors without committing an act of 
felony.’ The same Bull, or Charter, also sketches the outlines of 
judicial independence, and further paved the way for political 
responsibility, for nine years later a law enacted that the Palatine, 
who was the head of the executive government, might be dismissed 
by the vote of the National Assembly for maladministration (of 
which the Assembly was to be the judge) either of the king’s or the 
nation’s affairs. No other penalty beyond dismissal from office was 
entailed. By degrees this responsibility is extended to the other great 
officers of state, and before the close of the thirteenth century the 
Assembly had claimed and obtained not only the right to nominate 
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a certain proportion of the king’s council, but also that all acts done 
without the concurrence of such delegates were null and void. 
Although the elective feature in the Hungarian monarchy dis- 
appeared in the course of time, the succession ipso jure of the heir 
was subject to the condition of his being crowned within six months 
of his accession, and until this ceremony had been accomplished, he 
could neither sanction laws nor confer privileges—taxes could not be 
levied nor military conscription enforced. The meaning of this 
restriction was that the coronation is preceded by negotiations 
between the sovereign and the Diet as to the terms of the ‘inaugural 
diploma,’ which is practically a formal undertaking on the part of 
the king to maintain the independence of the country, the defence of 
its borders, and the free enjoyment of personal and political liberty 
by all his subjects. The Diet having declared the terms of the 
‘ diploma’ to be satisfactory, then settles with the king the date of his 
coronation, but at the ceremony itself it again makes its authority 
felt, for the crown is placed on the king’s head by both the Archbishop 
of Esztergam, the Metropolitan, and by the Palatine, or since the 
abolition of the latter office by some layman selected by the Diet. 
Draped in the mantle and girt with the sword of St. Stephen, the 
king then quits the church, and in the open air and in the presence 
of the assembled people takes his oaths to maintain the constitution. 
In former times the ‘legal’ nation was composed of the nobles— 
membra sacre corone, as they were designated—but all the 
ancient privileges, which were then exclusively reserved to the 
‘nobles,’ are now exercised by the people at large without distinction 
or reservation. These so-called nobles, however, were a large class 
comprising all men capable of bearing arms, who by degrees became 
so numerous that it was necessary to call upon their representatives 
to meet for the discussion of public affairs. Thus, King Bela in 
1061, convoked two members from each village; but five hundred 
years later, in 1525, an assembly of the ‘nobles,’ amounting to 
upwards of fifteen thousand, was called together as ‘the Diet’ 
to discuss the state of affairs, and, what is more remarkable, seems 
to have done so with order and in accordance with prescribed 
forms. It would seem, therefore, that while in ordinary times 
representative members alone were summoned, at great crises, 
when popular liberty or national independence was at stake, the old 
form of general assembly reappeared. It would be difficult to say 
what constituted the right of representation; for the civil and 
military organisation of the country varied with the dangers with 
which its frontiers were threatened. It may be assumed to have 
included the higher and the inferior clergy, the great proprietors, 
the ‘barons’ or high dignitaries of state, the greater and lesser 
nobles and their descendants without limitation beyond that of 
forfeiture. .By degrees it became the habit to summon the greater 
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nobles personally and the lesser by their representatives. The former 
from the fourteenth century become a more distinct element, but 
without bearing the features of an hereditary aristocracy until the 
advent of the Hapsburgs, who scattered abroad the titles of princes, 
counts, and barons of the Empire. 

In the Hungarian Assembly, at least down to the sixteenth century, 
the attempts of the higher nobility to play the part of a privileged 
and selfish oligarchy, though renewed from time to time, were 
generally successfully resisted by the lesser nobility or gentry as we 
should describe them, who rallied round the throne in defence of 
order and liberty, and as, in the end, the final decision upon all 
questions of policy lay with the Assembly, in which the nobles and 
gentry voted together, the views of the majority prevailed. In our own 
country the system of two Houses, acting independently, marked 
with greater distinctness the class-difference between Lords and 
Commons, and for a long period was the cause of the subordination 
of the latter in all great political struggles which were not wholly 
fiscal. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, the changes conse- 
quent upon the union of Hungary and Austria under the same 
sovereign became apparent. From 1608 down to 1848 the Diet is 
composed of two houses—status et ordines '—the former then as now 
called the Table or House of the Magnates (Foérendihéz), and the 
latter originally the Table of the Nuncios (kévetek tablaja), but in 
recent times the House of Representatives. 

The Upper Chamber, presided over by the Palatine, included the 
great officers of state, the archbishops and bishops of the Catholic 
and since 1792 of the Greek Churches; the chiefs of the comitats 
( foispan)—answering somewhat to our lords-lieutenant of counties— 
and all the adult males of the titled families from barons to princes. 
This equality of all members of the same family is a survival of the 
old Hungarian custom which until 1681 did not recognise eldest sons 
or entail. 

The Table of the Nuncios was composed of (1) the members of the 
Royal Court of Appeal, the President of which was also President of 
the Assembly; (2) the representatives of the comitats, two for each 
without reference to size or population, elected by the resident nobles 
(gentry) of their respective districts, and furnished by their electors 
with definite instructions, with which they must either comply or 
resign their seats; (3) the representatives of the free cities, first 
elected at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; (4) the delegates 
of Chapters and of Magnates who for some cause were unrepresented in 
the Upper House. But out of these four categories only two possessed 
the right of voting—-the representatives of the comitats and those of 
the free cities—and the latter had to agree among themselves as to 
' * « Karok es rendek,’ literally arms (brachia) and orders, 
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how the one vote allowed for all should be given. This restriction 
was scarcely a grievance, for not only was the urban population 
of Hungary small, but until the last century the trading class was 
mainly composed of foreigners. The other elements of the ‘ Table’ 
had only the right to a consultative opinion. Practically the Lower 
House therefore consisted of about 120 members directly elected by 
the ‘nobles,’ and the business was conducted in ‘ district’ sittings— 
or committees—the whole House seldom meeting for the despatch of 
business. 

The foundations, however, on which the Lower House rested were 
far wider and deeper than might be at first sight imagined. The 
nobles, or gentry, with whom the right of election had remained 
since the dawn of Christianity in Hungary, numbered at the 
close of the eighteenth century about 325,000 electors out of a 
total population of six millions. In 1848 the number of electors 
had risen to 675,000, and the population to about twelve millions. 
In addition to these the clergy possessed in 1805, 16,000 votes, 
and the professional classes (honoratiores) at least half as many 
more. 

During the first three centuries of the monarchy, the need of any 
controlling power seems not to have been felt. With the disappear- 
ance of the purely national Arpid dynasty and the advent of a mixed 
royal race, the Diet or National Assembly takes the leading place in 
the direction of affairs; and this continued until the crushing blow 
received in defending Christendom forced Hungary to ally herself 
with her neighbour, and to deliver herself into the hands of the 
Hapsburgs. In face of the anti-national policy of Austria, the 
Hungarian Nationalists concentrated their attention on local self- 
government, and by strengthening it at every point maintained the 
principles upon which the Hungarian constitution had always been 
based. The struggle against the influences which spread from 
Vienna was protracted, and often victory seemed to incline to the 
side of those who would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
supremacy of Austria; but in the end the constitutional forces 
which had kept Hungary united for so long prevailed, and at last the 
two partners in the Dual Monarchy met on equal terms and adopted 
an attitude of mutual independence and reliance. It was after all, 
however, the local liberties as represented in the comitats which had 
kept alive the spirit of constitutional government in Hungary 
throughout the centuries which intervened between the times of St. 
Stephen and Matthias Corvinus, and from Corvinus to Francis Dedk. 
By degrees the foispdan (comes swpremus) or lord-lieutenant becomes 
little more than the titular head of the comitat, and his function is 
rather that of a diplomatic agent whose duty it is to win over the 
comitat to the policy of the central government. The alispdn (vice- 
comes), who from the end of the sixteenth century is elected by the 
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comitat, is the real administrative chief, and the whole of his sub- 
ordinates are similarly under the control of the electorate. The local 
assemblies can pass their own laws, and moreover can ‘respectfully 
put on one side’ the acts of the central government, if in the 
opinion of the comitat such acts are opposed to the constitution. 
It was at the meetings of the comitat, moreover, that the two 
‘nuncios’ to the Diet were elected, the instructions for their 
guidance drawn up, and their recall in case of disobedience voted. 
These functions of the comitat have been modified since the suffrage 
has been placed on a broader basis; and the national Parliament 
at Pesth has absorbed local duties and interests. Nevertheless 
some of the older customs still survive, and the local comitats 
for example continue to send out circular letters to other comitats 
and to the free towns, asking their support for certain measures 
before Parliament. 


IV 


The Hungarian Diet or Parliament has undergone certain changes 
in its constitution as recently as 1885. It now consists of two 
Houses, that of the Deputies (Kepviseloh4z) and that of the Mag- 
nates (Forendihéz). Parliament is summoned by the king for a 
period of five years, but its sittings may be suspended or the body 
dissolved at any time, subject to the following restrictions. It must 
be called together again within three months after its dissolution, 
and even after a shorter delay should the budget of the following 
year not have been voted. Parliament shares with the king all 
legislative authority : the right to initiate legislation, although shared 
with the king, rests wholly, in accordance with ancient custom, with 
the Chamber of Deputies. In like manner the limits of the royal 
prerogative are as much restricted by the Legislature at the present 
time as they were in the Middle Ages. The king can only act 
through his ministers, and since 1848 any minister can be impeached 
by a simple majority of the Lower House (1) for acts involving the 
independence of the kingdom, the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of individual liberty or the rights of property, (2) for any 
act of fraud or malversation of public funds, and (3) for any wilful 
refusal to enforce the law or to maintain public tranquillity. The 
court before which a minister is tried is composed of twelve 
members of the Upper House elected by ballot, and the xing’s 
power of pardon can only be exercised in the event of a general 
amnesty. 

The House of Magnates can reject Bills sent up from the Lower 
House, but cannot originate legislation. Before 1848 struggles 
between the two Chambers were not unfrequent, but since then, 
although no alteration has been made in the law, the preponder- 
ance of the popular Assembly is so incontestable, that the House 
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of Magnates, after one expression of its feeling, gives way. One 
trace of the old system still survives in the present relations of the 
two Houses. The Lower House on occasions may wish to give 
exceptional importance to resolutions which are not strictly within 
its legislative functions. It then invites the Magnates to vote with 
it on what are known as National Resolutions. The election of 
the ‘ Keepers of the Crown ’—the highest Court dignitaries—is also 
made by the two Chambers sitting together, and matters dealing 
with the relations with Austria or with Croatia are referred to joint 
Committees of the two Houses. 

The House of Magnates, like our own Upper House, has no 
specific limit in actual numbers, and its constitution has undergone 
very few changes since its original establishment. It comprises 
seventeen members of the royal family ; nineteen great officers of 
state, including the presidents of both Royal Courts of Appeal ; 
thirty-three Roman Catholic diocesan bishops, including seven of the 
Greek Catholic Church ; nine of the Orthodox Greek Church; and 
six representatives each, lay or clerical, of the Lutheran and 
Calvinist faiths; and one for the Unitarians, a body of about 60,000 
persons, chiefly located in Transylvania and presided over by a bishop. 
It is, however, from the hereditary aristocracy that the House of 
Magnates is chiefly recruited. The existing rights of such families 
as had once sat in the Upper House were confirmed in 1885, 
subject, however, to the provision that the land tax paid by them 
should amount to three thousand florins (240/.) per annum. The 
number actually holding seats is 234. In addition to these the 
king may create fifty life peers, but not more than four in any one 
year. At the present time these number forty-six, and there are 
also twenty-five others, nominated by the Magnates before the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1885, who retain their places for life notwith- 
standing the fact that the amount paid by them in direct taxes 
falls short of that required by the new law. Lastly, there are 
three delegates from the Croatian Diet. Thus the full strength 
of the Upper House is 389, of whom all, except the officers of 
state and the bishops, are eligible for election as deputies—their 
rights thereupon to sit as Magnates fall into abeyance, but are not 
forfeited. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 453 members, of whom forty 
are representatives of the provincial Diet of Croatia. This country 
possessing full autonomy with regard to internal affairs, public 
education and worship, administration of law and justice, &c., the 
deputies take no part in the debates and voting, except when the 
House is dealing with matters relating to the whole of the states 
making up the kingdom of St. Stephen, such as military legislation, 
finance, taxation, railway and postal services, and matters affecting 
the relations between Austria and Hungary. No question can 
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be raised in the Hungarian Chamber as to the validity of the 
election of the Croat delegates, who are responsible solely to their 
own Diet. 

In Hungary the franchise is exercised under the law of 1874, 
which was slightly modified in 1899, and gives to the country an 
electorate of about 1,100,000 out of a total population of nearly 
seventeen millions. Every Hungarian citizen of twenty years of age 
and upwards is entitled to vote, (1) having a minimum income of 
105 florins and paying direct taxes amounting to ten florins, (2) in the 
large towns occupants of houses containing three living rooms, even 
though unrated, (3) workmen employing an assistant, and (4) all who 
under the Constitution can claim their ancient privileges—the last 
category still represents at least 20 per cent. of the total electorate 
body. Besides these, about 30,000 vote in right of educational 
or professional qualifications, such as the members of the learned 
societies, priests and their curates, professors, physicians, general 
practitioners, apothecaries, notaries, civil engineers, and school- 
masters. On the other hand, soldiers in garrison or with the colours, 
police, and revenue and excise officers, have no votes. In the case 
of a general election, thirty days’ notice is given by the Ministry of 
the Interior, who specifies a limit of ten days within which the 
elections must be held. All elections are consequently not held on 
the same day throughout the kingdom, but in each comitat 
(county), or in each town, there is a Central Electoral Committee 
which settles the date on which all the elections in that district, 
urban or rural, are to take place. When the number of electors 
in a district exceeds 1,500, two or more polling-places are appointed. 
The polling commences at eight o’clock in the morning, and is closed 
only at the request of both parties, or when an hour has passed 
without a vote being tendered. The voting is open and by word of 
mouth. Each elector having given his name and been identified, 
names the candidate for whom he votes. When neither candidate 
has obtained an absolute majority, a ballot is ordered to be taken 
after an interval of not less than fourteen, nor more than twenty- 
four days. Count Apponyi admits that government influence and 
private. bribery were at one time common, but the law of 1899, 
which came into operation at the general elections of 1901, 
has been found to be most efficacious. Up to that date, the 
House had retained the sole right of dealing with election petitions, 
and although in 1874 a resolution in favour of transferring this 
jurisdiction to the Law Courts had been approved, it was not until 
five-and-twenty years later that it passed into law. Into the various 
causes of this delay it is needless to enter, but among them was 
that of the unwillingness of the judges to undertake the duty. It 
will be remembered that in our own country the judges of the High 
Court jsimilarly petitioned Parliament in 1868 to relieve them of a 
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distasteful task. The Hungarian Chamber, however, still retains its 
full powers of invalidating an election, or disfranchising temporarily 
a district where corruption has been shown to have been practised on 
a large scale, or when the decision of the High Court is to the 
effect that the alleged charges are not legally proved, although there 
is presumptive evidence of fraudulent practices. 

Another important reform is also due to the distinguished 
statesman Szilagyi, who was Minister of Justice in the Wekerle 
cabinet. He was the determined opponent of the abuses which had 
crept into the application of the old laws regarding the disqualifi- 
cation of deputies. The new act does not err on the side of 
vagueness or of sentiment, or of regard for long-standing scandals. 
It excludes from the Chamber all persons holding appointments 
under the Crown or under the Government, with the exception of 
the actual Ministers, of one Under-Secretary of State to each 
Department, the Professors of the University of Buda-Pesth, and a 
few holders of elective municipal offices. All contractors for Govern- 
ment works or stores, bankers, or directors (both acting or figure- 
head) of commercial undertakings which in the widest sense are 
connected with dealings with Government departments or officials, 
are ineligible for election to Parliament. Moreover lessees of Crown 
lands, holders of concessions for railroads, canals, or other under- 
takings enjoying State subventions or guarantees, are equally 
excluded. In the case of a deputy growing tobacco (a State 
monopoly) on his own land under licence he may continue to do so, 
but he is not allowed to extend the area under cultivation or to 
apply for a fresh licence. Deputies are cxpressly forbidden to 
approach the Government to obtain posts for their friends or 
concessions for individual constituents, but on undertakings in the 
general interest of their electoral district or of the towns and villages 
included in it, no such restrictions are imposed. The application of 
this law is left in the hands of the Chamber, but there is no reason 
to suppose that its enforcement is the less strict on that account. 
Any elector may notify in writing to the President of the Chamber 
the reasons which in his opinion disqualify an elected candidate. 
The President hands the letter to a standing Committee ef the 
Chamber, which investigates the facts and attests evidence. Its 
report is at once passed on to another Committee, chosen by ballot 
from a list nominated by the President, which must deal with the 
matter forthwith, and come to a decision without adjournment. 
From its verdict there is no appeal ; it decides whether or not there 
is a legal disqualification, and whether the deputy has acted in good 
faith or not. In the former case a week’s delay is granted to the 
deputy to make up his mind whether he will take his seat or throw 
aside his disqualification. In the case of fraudulent intent being 
shown, the election is declared void. 
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V 


The course of procedure in the Hungarian Parliament differs 
essentially in many particulars from that adopted in countries where 
freedom of debate has been of more recent introduction. The Presi- 
dent (or Speaker) is elected for the whole duration of the Parliament, 
while the Vice-Presidents, the questor (answering to our Sergeant- 
at-Arms), and the secretaries are chosen only for the session. All 
these, with the exception of two or three Secretaries out of eight or 
nine, are chosen from the majority. At the opening of the session 
the whole Chamber is divided by lot into eight or nine sections, to 
consider the legislative proposals of the Government: there are, 
moreover, standing committees of from nine to twenty-eight 
members, answering to our committees on law, trade, and finance. 
Every Government Bill has to be considered by one of the committees 
before being submitted to the whole House, but the House decides 
whether a Bill introduced by a private member should be referred to 
a committee. In the event of a negative vote, the Bill is lost for 
the session. 

When a Bill is brought from the committee before the House, it 
is first debated from the general point of its expediency, and then 
clause by clause. Should it pass through this ordeal, it is reported 
with its amendments, and the third reading is then taken without 
further debate. The vote is taken by ‘rising and sitting,’ but should 
twenty members convey by a note to the President their wish for a 
nominal vote, it is conducted by tellers, somewhat after the fashion 
of our own Parliament. 

All debates are now carried on in the Hungarian language, but 
an exception is made in favour of the forty Croatian members, who 
are entitled to speak and to move resolutions in their own language. 
The idea that a deputy speaking in his own language and that of his 
constituents should be guilty of ‘want of respect to the House,’ or 
to the Chair—as was laid down recently in our own House of Com- 
mons—would seem absolutely monstrous to the Magyar members, 
who recognise how much they owe to the use of their own language 
in their Diets. The use of the vernacular, however, is of compara- 
tively recent date, and its introduction into the Diet in 1825 was 
regarded by the Conservative party as an almost revolutionary pro- 
ceeding, when Count Stephen Széchenyi, the leader of the Hungarian 
Liberals, claimed for them the use of their own language in the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the House of Magnates, where the use of 
Latin in debate was optional, a large number of the members, who 
probably could not speak in Magyar, employed Latin. In 1836 it 
was enacted for the first time that all laws and acts of Parliament 
should be promulgated in both Hungarian and Latin, and that in 
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case of doubt the former should be regarded as the authorised 
version ; and eight years later, in 1844, an act was passed making 
the national language the exclusive language of debate. 

The Hungarian Chamber is far more forbearing than our 
own. There is no power given to either President or Minister 
to restrict speech or to closure debate. At one time there were 
strong arguments put forward in favour of a change of procedure 
in this respect, but a ministerial majority had the wisdom to 
perceive that any such remedy forced upon the House against 
the wishes of the minority would, in the end, be worse than 
the disease. The Chamber, taken as a body, agreed that any change 
of procedure should be the result of a genera] agreement between 
both sides of the House, and men on both sides, recognising the 
services which freedom of debate had in the past rendered to 
patriotism, were unwilling to do anything which might be used to 
its disadvantage in the future. 

At the same time, the President can call to order a speaker for 
infringing the rules of the House, and after two ineffectual warnings 
may call upon him to sit down. The utmost penalty, however, is 
the entering upon the ‘proceedings’ the name and censure of 
the offending member. In the session of 1891 the violence of 
certain members seemed to call for more stringent disciplinary 
powers, and it was agreed, after much discussion, that the President 
should have the power to propose the temporary suspension of any 
member who should disregard the ruling of the Chair or be guilty 
of unseemly conduct. The vote on the Speaker’s proposal was to be 
taken without debate; but the question at once arose how was the 
decision of the Chamber to be enforced in the event of the member’s 
resistance? The Committee appointed to discuss the whole question 
promptly rejected the idea of forcible arrest within the precincts of 
Parliament, and it Jooked with scarcely less favour on the proposal 
to give the President authority to employ force. At length it was 
arranged by the representatives of the various parties in the House 
that any deputy who should be declared suspended for any length of 
time from the sittings of the House should conform thereto as a 
‘ Duty of Honour’! 

At Buda-Pesth members speak from their places in the 
Chamber, except in the case of the ‘reporters’ of the various 
Committees, who deliver their reports from the tribune, and 
state the reasons of their Committees for supporting or opposing the 
measures referred to them. As a rule, the debates are conducted 
with the least appeal to sentiment or passion, and the desire to 
impart dry facts and figures has too frequently the result of checking 
the flow of natural eloquence. Count Apponyi, who speaks with the 
experience of thirty years, may be accepted as an authority on 
Hungarian speech-making in Parliament and on the platform. His 
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opinion is that the first thing needful for a candidate who wishes to 
carry with him an Hungarian audience is to show himself serious and 
sincere, and that flights of rhetoric are as little appreciated in the 
Chamber as at public meetings. 

On many points of procedure the Hungarian Parliament follows 
the lines adopted in other deliberative Assemblies, and there is no 
call for their special notice. Enough has been said to show that the 
present methods of constitutional government in Hungary are of no 
recent origin, but that their source is to be sought in habits and 
instincts which have endured nearly a thousand years. This com- 
munity of thought may have been a bond of sympathy between 
Hungarians and Englishmen, of which evidence has not been wanting 
during the past three years. 

LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 





THACKERAY 


AN APPRECIATION 


Many years ago, while still in my ’teens, I was invited to a reception 
at a London house where in those days such réunions generally 
included most of the artistic and literary celebrities of the time. 
I had never been bidden to an entertainment of this kind before, 
and, anxious to see everyone present, I stood near my hostess as she 
greeted the various guests who entered her drawing-room. Among 
them was a tall middle-aged man in spectacles, with bushy white 
hair, whose features wore a rather haughty, but withal amiable, 
expression. Probably because I looked young to be present at such 
a gathering, he asked who I was, laid his hand kindly on my shoulder, 
and passed on. 

I ventured to inquire his name. 

‘Why, don’t you know?’ said the mistress of the house, with a 
smile at my ignorance. ‘That is Mr. Thackeray.’ 

For the moment I was mortified. First because although I had 
never seen him before I almost felt that one ought to have recognised 
such a great man instinctively, and secondly because I had lost a 
chance of exchanging a few words with an author who had inspired 
me, even then, with intense admiration. 

It is perhaps strange that Thackeray’s books should have proved 
so attractive to a boy, but I can truly say that I began to appreciate 
them at the age of fifteen, that I have since read nearly every work 
which he wrote—many of them several times over—and that in the 
field of literature to which they belong I have never come across 
any which from first to last afforded me so much pleasure, taught 
me more wisdom, or filled me with such respect for the writer. 

Most youngsters enjoy works of fiction. For the rising genera- 
tion they are now as plentiful as blackberries in autumn, but of the 
limited number which had won popularity in my schooldays I read 
a fair proportion. The romance, the antiquarian lore and dramatic 
interest of Walter Scott’s novels fascinated me. I accepted Harrison 
Ainsworth as an accomplished historian. I enjoyed Lever’s rollick- 
ing tales of military life, felt somewhat overawed by Bulwer’s 
display of culture, and have had many a laugh over the early 
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productions of ‘Boz.’ But when once I became familiar with 
Thackeray’s works, they presented an attraction which seemed then, 
and still appears to me, unrivalled. 

What is there in this great author's style which commends 
itself to half the reading public, and causes the other half to regard 
it with misgiving and even dislike? From my own experience I 
should say that among other reasons, and however oddly it may 
appear, it was the realism of his art. Many people, and women 
especially, like best a novel which presents an ideal picture: where 
the hero is a paragon of honour, courage, and every manly virtue; 
where the heroine is of peerless beauty, brilliant intellect, and 
incapable of any feminine weakness ; where the mauvais sujet is a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye. They revel in pages of artificial 
sentiment, delight in dialogue suggestive of a Complete Letter- 
writer, enjoy the description of sensational scenes which savour of 
the stage—and then imagine that they have been reading a story of 
real life. Now Thackeray, from the first, seems to have determined 
that the mirror which he held up to Nature should at least be an 
honest one. Before he began to write he had had considerable 
experience of the world, both at home and abroad, in various phases 
of Society. He found it peopled with fellow-creatures who can 
neither be classed as saints or sinners, but who are distinguished by 
infinite gradations of character tending towards good or evil. The 
choicest beings to whom he introduces us are not devoid of little 
failings. Even manly and unselfish Harry Esmond was weak at 
times. That gallant and high-bred gentleman, Colonel Newcome, 
could lose his temper, and honest George Warrington posed, when 
it pleased him, as a cynic. 

Lady readers of Thackeray are apt to allege that he did not 
understand their sex. Probably because in his deep and chivalrous 
admiration for womankind he was not blind to its foibles. Rachel, 
Lady Castlewood, is a religious devotee, a loyal subject, and a model 
of virtue ; but her angelic disposition does not prevent her from being 
absurdly prejudiced, ungrateful, and jealous of her own daughter. 
Amelia is a simple-hearted and affectionate wife, but she is obstinate, 
strangely deficient in judgment, and in some respects almost a goose. 
Ethel Newcome comes as near perfection as any optimist could 
desire. But even she passes through a phase of worldliness and 
social ambition which at one time bids fair to wreck her lot. 

On the other hand it will be generally found that the ‘black 
sheep’ in Thackeray’s novels are not without their redeeming points. 
Lord Castlewood is dissolute, a toper, and a gambler. But he is a 
staunch friend, has a keen sense of honour, plenty of courage, and 
meets his end like a gentleman. Who can help liking Rawdon 
Crawley, stupid and disreputable spendthrift though he was, when 
one remembers his pluck and the love which he bore to his child? If 
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Jack Belsize eloped with a married woman, it was in the desperate 
hope of rescuing her from a life of shame and degradation. A 
greater scoundrel than Barry Lyndon has seldom been portrayed in 
fiction, but even he had his touches of remorse, and the emotion 
with which he revisits the scenes of his boyhood is almost pathetic. 
Speaking generally, one may say of Thackeray that if he recognised 
no ideal of perfection in humanity he was not unwilling to ‘ give the 
devil his due.’ This is a rare quality, not only among the writers 
of books but among those who read them. A tendency to express 
and to admire sharply contrasted effects of light and shade has been 
sometimes regarded as an indication of decadence in old pictorial 
art. One traces a certain analogy to this in the evolution of the 
nineteenth-century novel. In a previous age neither Jom Jones 
nor Roderick Random was represented as immaculate ; and though, 
having become more squeamish since the days of Fielding and 
Smollett, we may wish to draw a decent veil over youthful pecca- 
dilloes at the present time, one cannot forget the old Terentian 
adage: Homo sum; huwmani nihil a me alienwm puto. 

Thackeray was the first English novelist who rescued the litera- 
ture of fiction from the groove of false ideality into which it was 
sliding in Early Victorian times. He detected some follies in the 
upright, and admitted occasionally a redeeming trait of virtue in the 
ungodly. The world is beginning to acknowledge that he was right. 
But the average moralist fifty years ago was alarmed at even the 
suggestion of such an ethical paradox. 

Another barrier which divides the admirers from the detractors of 
this author is the quality of his humour. A genuine sense of humour 
cannot easily be determined, but most people would feel aggrieved if 
they were told that they did not possess it. Yet how rare itis! Of 
humour which is based on ordinary fun there is generally no lack 
among our countrymen. Pickwick and the earlier novels of Dickens 
raised the laughter of countless readers who were unable to relish 
the refined flavour of Thackeray’s wit. It was too subtle and delicate 
for their mental appetite. There are some persons who cannot under- 
stand banter. The semi-facetious philosophy in which our author 
indulged from time to time, after the fashion of Horace, half-conceal- 
ing home truths under a heap of chaff, or brightening a moral essay 
with sparks of irony, presented a puzzle to those who were accus- 
tomed to simpler forms of literary art. They begrudged a word of 
sympathy with the weak side of human nature. They were shocked 
when a little fun was poked at a philanthropist. They would not 
recognise the fact that the best-intentioned of our fellow-creatures 
may be sometimes, notwithstanding their merits, uninteresting. 

Thackeray’s comments on what we call society filled certain of 
its members with alarm, and they shrank from his conclusions as 
the orthodox in faith would from a new heresy. The writer was said 
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to take a morbid view of life. His sentiments were described as 
dangerous, his disposition as bitter, his style as deplorably satirical. 
A large amount of this abuse no doubt proceeded from shallow critics, 
whose want of appreciation may be attributed to dulness. But there 
were others for whom no such excuse can be offered, and it is not too 
much to say that time has proved them to have been unjust. All 
that we now know of Thackeray’s private character shows him to have 
been a cultured gentleman, sharing the ordinary foibles of mankind, 
and perhaps unduly sensitive to affront; but always honourable and 
large-minded, with a generous and kindly heart moved by sympathies 
so genuine and wide in their scope that it would be difficult to find 
a parallel for them in the profession which he followed. 

And what is there in his novels or essays inconsistent with this 
estimate of his character? He has often been accused of sneering, 
and it is quite true that when he chose to use it he had a caustic 
pen. He sneered at humbug wherever he found it, whether at home 
or abroad, at Court, in the world of fashion, in the counting-house, 
the club-room, or the pulpit. But he never wrote a paragraph which 
could be interpreted as a scoff at religion or good morals. In his 
saddest pictures of domestic life he takes care to discriminate clearly 
between right and wrong. He has rather a scornful smile for the 
‘ over-righteous,’ and he sometimes says a good word for the rogue; 
but he never paints vice in false colours, and for simple unaffected 
virtue he always expresses the highest respect. - 

It was probably his close scrutiny of minor frailties and his 
impatieuce of conventional probity which offended a certain class of 
readers. Few men or women object to the literary description of a 
villain or a fool, because they are comfortably assured of their own 
rectitude and wisdom. There are but few thorough-paced villains 
or absolute fools among Thackeray’s dramatis persone. But some 
of the most respectable and upright characters which he drew 
occasionally betray little meannesses and vulgarities which are almost 
inseparable from the artificial conditions of civilised life. And there 
is no escape from the conclusion that we are all more or less prone 
to such faults. Indeed, the author does not except himself. The 
very nom de plume which he assumed in the amusing series of little 
social essays published under the title of the Book of Snobs was a 
frank confession that to some extent he shared the common lot. 
But then he expected his readers to join in that confession, and this 
is precisely what they did not like todo. Many of them must have 
winced under the searchlight which he threw upon society, revealing 
petty artifices, priggishness, toadyism, and brag which abound in the 
world, and into which the best of mortals may occasionally slide, but 
which no one cares to admit as personally characteristic of himself. 
Hence it followed that a certain section of the British public, with 
whom self-introspection is not a favourite virtue, were discomforted 
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by the author’s mode of philosophy, averred that he was a pessimist 
who could only discern the seamy side of life, and so forth. They 
wanted, in short, a mere peep-show, and he supplemented it with a 
mirror, in which they found themselves reflected. De te fabula 
narratur was the text on which Thackeray was constantly preaching. 
His audience was necessarily a mixed one, and it is no wonder that 
some of them found the sermon distasteful. 

But there are other reasons why novel-readers half a century ago 
objected to our author’s books. They had been accustomed to 
romances in which they found, it is true, a vast amount of sentiment, 
but asa rule it was all expressed by the characters portrayed. The 
hero, the heroine, or their friends were often garrulous and some- 
times grandiloquent. If they talked in a highly moral strain, one 
felt sure that the author was uttering his own convictions. If the 
rascal of the story was allowed to say his say, it left no doubt of his 
own iniquity. But it amused Thackeray so to array his puppets that 
at first sight the parts which they were destined to play seemed doubt- 
ful. Honest folk often betrayed their weak side. A plausible manner 
sometimes disguised the réle of a scamp. Intelligent readers who 
had mastered the author’s style soon became familiar with these 
literary tricks and enjoyed them. But, for the benefit of a less 
enlightened audience, and sometimes, maybe, to gratify his own 
eaprice, he liked occasionally to step in front of the curtain and 
explain what was going on. The object was perfectly legitimate, 
but it was not always appreciated. 

When he paused in the middle of a chapter (as Fielding often 
did) to comment on the characters he had been describing, to forestall 
the objections of his critics—to take them, as it were, into his 
confidence and preach a little homily on some incident in the 
narrative—the course was so unusual that not a few of his readers 
were fairly puzzled by it, as a schoolboy might be by the remarks of 
Xopés in the first Greek play which he reads. It is true that the 
author’s method interrupted the thread of the story which he was 
telling, but it helped to accentuate its interest, to point its moral, 
to invest his puppets with vitality. At the close of these little 
digressions he seems to renew his duties as raconteur with fresh 
vigour, like a sturdy boatman who has rested on his oars a bit to 
gain breath and take a look down the stream. 

But if diversity of tastes prevents the world of novel-readers from 
returning an unanimous verdict in favour of Thackeray’s practice, the 
supreme quality of his best work has long been acknowledged by 
competent critics of literature. It is hardly too much to say that 
no English writer of fiction in its modern sense was so versatile in 
capacity. His knowledge of human nature extended to nearly all 
the ‘seven ages’ of man. For instance, his descriptions of boyhood 
are not only amusing but scrupulously faithful to real life. The 
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playground incidents, and fight between Dobbin and Cuff in one of 
the early chapters of Vanity Fair, the delightful letter which little 
George Osborne writes home to his mother after the occurrence 
(adroitly substituting milk for rum-shrub in mentioning the contents 
of the broken bottle), the lordly airs assumed by Amelia’s over-petted 
son under the roof of his grandfather, are in their several ways all 
reminiscent of the round-jacket age, an age in which the elements 
of malevolence and courage, frankness and deceit, artlessness and 
vanity are present in varied and sometimes complex forms. 

Whether describing a private seminary like the one in which 
Dr. Birch and his Young Friends appear on the scene, or a great 
public school such as Thackeray often refers to under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Grey Friars,’ the author thoroughly knew his subject, dealt with 
it honestly—not after the ‘ Barbauld’ and ‘ Edgeworth’ fashion which 
had previously prevailed, but giving us boys as they are, rather than 
as we want them to be. 

In one of his Roundabout Papers he brushes away the fallacious 
ideal, maintained by some purists, of juvenile integrity. Alluding 
to a then recent controversy on this subject in one of the London 
papers, he writes : 


The Eton master who was breaking a lance with our Paterfamilias of late 


turned on him, saying: ‘ He knows not the nature and exquisite candour of well- 
bred boys.’ 


‘ Exquisite fiddlestick’s end, Mr. Master! Do you mean to tell us that the 
relations between young gentlemen and their schoolmasters are entirely frank and 
cordial; that the lad is familiar with the man who can have him flogged; never 
shirks his exercises ; never gets other boys to do his verses; never breaks bounds ; 
never tells fibs—I mean the fibs permitted by scholastic honour? Did I know of 
a boy who pretended to such a character, I would forbid my scapegraces to keep 
company with him. Did I know a schoolmaster who pretended to believe in such 
a character, I would set that man down as a baby in knowledge of the world.’ 


Let no one suppose from these opinions that Thackeray under- 
rated boys. His stories abound with kindly reference to them, to 
their spirits and pluck, to their tastes and amusements. In private 
life he enjoyed their society. He delighted to treat the lads to 
a play, and send them back with a generous tip in their pockets. 

He had the same sort of sympathy with young men. Long after 
he had reached middle age he seemed to share their pleasures, to 
smile benevolently at their conceit, and to palliate their follies. 
With the exception perhaps of Esmond, he never in his novels set 
an old head upon young shoulders, and in that case the peculiar 
circumstances of the boy’s early training afford sufficient excuse, 
while his modesty and unselfishness, his high sense of honour and 
fidelity invest Harry’s whole career, as recounted, with charm and 
interest. 

The famous book which first brought Thackeray into notice— 
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though he had deserved it long before—was entitled by him A 
Novel without a Hero, but it would be difficult to name any work of 
fiction from his pen which could be otherwise described.. In the 
field of modern romance, at all events, one may reasonably assume 
that the author did not incline to ‘heroes.’ For instance, he seems 
far more anxious to detail the foibles and failings of Pendennis at 
school, at college, or in society than to create a model for the 
imitation of British youth. Arthur is conceited, supercilious, and 
at times rather selfish. But he is what the world calls a gentleman. 
He is thrown fresh from his University on the temptations of London 
life. To many of them he yields easily enough, but at last there 
comes one in which his honour may be involved, and he resists it 
with courage. The moral derived from this episode in the story has 
twice the force which it would have had if the author had drawn 
Pendennis as immaculate. It is precisely because he shared many 
of the faults common to his time of life that we admire the self- 
restraint which he exercised at a critical moment. 

In the character of Clive Newcome, who, notwithstanding the pit- 
falls of his boyhood, the luxury by which it was surrounded, and 
the opportunities afforded to him of moving in fashionable life, 
remained at heart a Bohemian, we find a protest against the snob- 
bishness which, half a century ago, tended to exclude artists from 
what is called ‘smart society.’ At the present day, when painters, 
sculptors, playwrights, and actors are cordially welcomed in every 
London drawing-room, it is not easy to realise the fact that such a 
protest was ever necessary. Zempora mutantur. But in this and 
many other respects Thackeray deserves full credit for promoting 
the reform which has since taken place. 

The Adventures of Philip and the eighteenth-century romance 
of The Virginians give us pictures of young manhood drawn and 
coloured on the author’s naturalistic plan of representing life as he 
saw it—perhaps to some extent life which he had once experienced 
himself. Idleness, love of pleasure, impatience of restraint and con- 
ventional proprieties, a plucky bearing towards unfriendly men, a 
pardonable regard for too friendly women are among the character- 
istics of adolescence which he described with an indulgent if not 
sympathetic pen. Of the two brothers who figure in Sheridan’s 
famous comedy we may be sure that he would have held out a for- 
giving hand to the frank and generous-hearted spendthrift. But on 
the Joseph Surfaces of society, as portrayed in his own books, the 
novelist pours his bitterest scorn. 

It is remarkable that a writer who retained to the last so green 
a memory of youthful pleasures should, even at an early period of 
his life, have been so successful in describing old men. Among the 
dramatis persone of his creation Colonel Newcome has long been an 
universal favourite. Indeed a character combining so much manli- 
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ness and dignity with tenderness of heart and pathetic resignation 
to adverse fate could hardly fail to be admired. Bui the portrait 
of old ‘Binnie,’ with his sound if somewhat cynical philosophy, 
his rich vein of humour, and practical advice, presents an excel- 
lent foil to the Colonel’s simplicity, and shows the author at his 
best. 
Major Pendennis is an elderly sage of a different order. The 
réle which he plays is all his own, and is the result of real conceptive 
genius. Here is a confirmed worldling, well stricken in years, almost 
devoid of sentiment, and, it must be confessed, a bit of a toady, who, 
notwithstanding these manifold defects, interests and even delights us 
by the adroitness of his social diplomacy, the affection which he 
feels for his relations, and the pluck with which he faces all difficul- 
ties in coming to their rescue. Whether counselling his nephew, 
coaxing his sister-in-law, resenting Captain Costigan’s impudence, 
or defying his own rascally valet, the Major is a marvellous 
creation, playing first part in scenes which fiction has seldom if 
ever surpassed for wit, knowledge of human nature, and life-like 
impersonation. 

Thackeray’s portraits of old women possess similar individuality. 
He had evidently studied the bourgeoise type as represented by 
Mrs. O’Dowd, Mrs. Baynes, and Mrs. Mackenzie. But he could also 
paint a grande dame like Madame de Florac or Lady Kew, a kindly 
creature with a pathetic past like the Little Sister, or a beldame 
with an ignoble past like the Dowager Lady Castlewood. In the 
character of Madame de Bernstein these personal experiences may 
be said to commingle. It is certain that whatever her antecedents 
were as Beatrix Esmond, the part played by the Baroness towards 
the close of her career, as described in The Virginians, is one of the 
most interesting in that novel. The fusion of candour and shrewd- 
ness, of benevolence and indignation, which distinguishes her com- 
plex nature, her sense of pride battling occasionally with a sense of 
shame, her irony alternating with the utterances of a kindly heart, 
surprise, amuse, and delight us by turn. 

Of thoroughly vicious old age there are not many examples in 
Thackeray’s books, but when occasion required he did not shrink 
from describing it. Perhaps the most notable specimens are the 
Earl of Crabs in the story of Mr. Deuceace, and the Marquis of 
Steyne in Vanity Fair, It may be observed that the author does 
not revile them for their iniquities. He contents himself with 
describing certain incidents by which they are illustrated, and 
points his moral with touches of satire equalling Swift and even 
Juvenal in grim humour and severity. It would be difficult to 
exceed the irony conveyed in the paragraph announcing, after a 
court-journal fashion, tl. news of Lord Steyne’s demise. 
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Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which befel at Naples, 
two months after the French Revolution of 1830, when the Most Honourable 
George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt, of Gaunt Castle, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, Viscount Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of the 
Russian Order of St. Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish Order of the 
Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet, and Groom of the Back Stairs, &c., &c., 
died after a series of fits brought on by the shock occasioned to his lordship’s 
sensibilities by the downfall of the ancient French Monarcky. 


It was of the essence of Thackeray’s wit to be original. Even in 
his earliest productions, such as the farcical story entitled Coz’s Diary, 
though one can perceive the influence of Dickens in its low-comedy 
fun, vulgarised by the pencil of Cruikshank, there are passages of 
exquisite humour which no one but the author could have written. 
The prospectus drawn up by the Rev. Clement Coddler, M.A., 
describing his educational establishment, is a delicious model of its 
kind, while the passage of arms at Tuggeridgeville (evidently a 
caricature of the Eglinton Tournament) is more amusing than the 
famous cricket-match in Pickwick. 

Few writers of fiction have had the courage to invent the auto- 
biography of a rascal. Thackeray did so twice. Barry Lyndon 
is one of the best, though least read, of his principal novels. But 
long before it was published he had produced a little sketch entitled 
The Fatal Boots. It takes the form of a diary, begun in school- 
days, of a contemptible creature who describes his own dishonesty, 
manners, and cowardice, while posing all the while as an injured 
innocent. A similar plan was adopted, but with a far more serious 
purpose, in his later history of the Irish adventurer above mentioned. 

In the literary records of Anglo-Indian life sixty years or more 
ago, the feat of drawing the long bow was occasionally practised. 
Thackeray turned this foible to excellent account in his Adventures 
of Major Gahagan, the very title of which is significant. Born at 
Calcutta, and with a host of friends in the East India Company’s 
service, both civil and military, the author had no difficulty in finding 
material for a sketch which in its mock-heroic vein, its burlesque of 
Oriental life, the pseudo-historical interviews with Napoleon and 
Montholon, not to mention the Miinchausen-like stories of the 
Major’s personal valour, is unique as a specimen of ‘ excellent fooling.’ 
Higher flights of wit and shafts of sarcasm, which remind one of 
Pope in their brilliance, abound in his most popular works, but 
perhaps few of the novelist’s admirers have lighted on the rich store 
of boyish fun which is to be found in some of his first contributions 
to light literature. P 

Out of the wealth of polished humour which flowed from his 
later pen it would be easy to select examples. Countless readers of 
Vanity Fair have laughed over the description of Miss Pinkerton’s 
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school, the scenes in which Jos. Sedley figures at Vauxhall and at 
Brussels, the queer old Devonshire baronet (a far more amusing 
personage than Squire Western), poor Rawdon Crawley’s escapades, 
and the pompous utterances of his priggish brother. The chapter 
in which Captain Macmurdo and Mr. Wenham meet Rawdon for the 
purpose of discussing his proposed duel with Lord Steyne is a 
triumph of literary ingenuity, of dramatic skill, and well-directed 
satire. The conversation which passes between the two blunt 
soldiers and the wily man of the world is so naturally phrased that 
one seems to hear their words spoken. We can imagine the cunning 
expression on the speaker’s face as he concocts the lie which is 
intended to put matters straight, Rawdon’s honest indignation at 
being baulked of his revenge, and his friend’s significant remark 
when he was left alone with the diplomatist: ‘ You don’t stick at a 
trifle. Mr. Wenham’! The whole situation is described, Becky’s 
case is summed up, and judgment delivered in that single sentence. 
Much of the colloquial humour distinguishing Thackeray’s novels 
results from the skill with which he contrasts characters for whom the 
dialogue is written. The interviews between that astute old world- 
ling, Major Pendennis, and his sister-in-law, when the simple- 
hearted lady consults him about her son’s scrapes; the deference 
which Harry Esmond as a youngster pays to Father Holt, and the 
casuistry with which the kindly-hearted Jesuit replies to the boy ; 
Rachel, Lady Castlewood’s protest when the Bishop of Rochester 
endeavours with unepiscopal levity to excuse the Prince’s failings ; 
the discussions which arise between Parson Sampson and young 
Warrington in The Virginians—are all instances of dexterously 
planned allocution by which the reader’s respect is evoked alternately 
for the wisdom of the serpent and the innocence of the dove. 
Excellent specimens of repartee, reminding one of Sheridan’s 
stage-talk, occur in the author’s stories. When old Osborne is 


trying to bully his boy out of an engagement with Amelia Sedley, 
he exclaims in his wrath : 


‘I shall say what I like to my son, sir. I can cut him off with a shilling if I 
like. I can make a beggar of him if I like. I wild say what I please.’ 
‘I’m a gentleman, though I am your son, sir,’ George answered haughtily. 


In the famous scene between Major Pendennis and his valet, 
who has been trying to blackmail his master, the Major having 
thoroughly outwitted the scamp, dictates to him a confession of his 
villany and insists on his subscribing his name to the document : 


‘I’m d——4 if I sign it,’ said Morgan. 


‘My good man, it will happen to you whether you sign or not,’ said the old 
fellow, chuckling at his own wit. 


Harry Esmond, with the object of saving his patron’s life, tries to 
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pick a quarrel with Lord Mohun over the card-table. Lord Castle- 
wood, seeing the move, exclaims : 


‘You silly boy, we don’t play for groats here, as you do at Cambridge.’ 

‘T’ll stake the young gentleman a crown!’ cries Lord Mohun’s captain. 

‘I thought crowns were rather scarce with gentlemen of the Army,’ remarks 
Harry. 

‘Do they birch at college ?’ asks the Captain. 

‘ They birch fools,’ says Harry, ‘and they cane bullies, and they fling puppies 
into the water.’ 

‘ Faith, then there's some escapes drowning, replies the Captain, who was an 
Irishman, 


The rest of the scene is marked by a dramatic realism in words 
and action which is all the more striking from the brief and concise 
character of the narrative. It is as though we were sitting in a 
theatre watching the actors across the footlights : 


My Lord Mohun presently snuffed a candle. It was when the drawers brought 
in fresh bottles and glasses and were in the room—on which my Lord Viscount 
said, ‘The deuce take you, Mohun, how damned awkward you are. Light the 
candle, you drawer !’ 

‘“ Damned awkward” is a damned awkward expression, my lord,’ says the 
other. ‘Town gentlemen don’t use such words—or ask pardon if they do.’ 

‘I’m a country gentleman,’ says my Lord Viscount. 

‘I see it by your manner,’ says my Lord Mohun. ‘No man shall say “damned 
awkward ” to me.’ 

‘I fling the words in your face, my Lord,’ says the other. ‘Shall I send the 
cards, too P’ 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen! before the servants?’ ery out Colonel Westbury and 
my Lord Warwick in a breath. The drawers go out of the room hastily. They 
tell the people below of the quarrel upstairs. 

‘Enough has been said,’ observes Colonel Westbury. ‘ Will your Lordships 
meet to-morrow morning ?’ 


Few novelists have succeeded in describing the circumstances 
and language of a personal quarrel so well as Thackeray. The row 
which takes place in a public ball-room at Baden between Victor de 
Castillonnes and Lord Kew, and which ends in a duel, is a typical 
instance of that capacity. 


When Kew came back (as he was only too sure to do) the little Gascon rushed 
forward with a glove in his hand, and having an audience of smokers round about 
him, made a furious speech about England, leopards, cowardice, insolent islanders, 
and Napoleon at St. Helena; and demanded reason for Kew’s conduct during the 
night. As he spoke he advanced towards Lord Kew, glove in hand, and lifted it 
as if he was actually going to strike. 

‘There is no need of further words,’ said Lord Kew, taking the cigar out of 
his mouth. ‘If you don’t drop that glove, upon my word I will pitch you out of 
the window. Ha!... Pick the man up, somebody. You'll bear witness, 
gentlemen, I couldn’t help myself. If he wants me in the morning, he knows 
where to find me.’ 


Half a century has passed since The Newcomes was written 
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The social world has become more civilised. Duelling, in this 
country at least, is out of date. But our national spirit is happily 
not extinct, and the rising generation may read with some advantage 
how an English gentleman, fifty years ago, could resent an insult 
and face the consequence of his act with courage. 

Not many writers have been inspired by so comprehensive and 
multiform an aim as Thackeray in the exercise of their calling. 
His youthful ambition, as all the world knows, was to be a painter. 
He had studied with care the contents of foreign picture-galleries, 
and some of his earliest literary efforts were devoted to art-criticism. 
It is impossible to read them without being impressed by the sound 
judgment and common-sense which characterise his remarks, and 
it must be generally admitted that although he might never have 
succeeded in the practice of art, his taste, at least, was in the right 
direction. If his drawings are ‘amateurish’ and faulty in execution, 
they are not deficient in spirit, and few admirers of Vanity Fair 
would care to see the original illustrations which he produced for that 
novel replaced by work from a more skilful hand. 

The incidents which lend dramatic interest to his narrative owe 
much to an observant eye for detail in their material surroundings, 
and in grouping his characters he did not overlook dress, accessories, 
or background. Esmond, perhaps the most picturesque, as it 
certainly is the most wsthetic and refined romance that he ever 
penned, is especially rich in examples of clever word-painting. No 
one who has read the book can forget a description of Beatrix, 
in the prime of her youth and beauty, as she comes tripping down 
the stairs at Walcote, holding up her gown with one fair rounded 
arm just enough to display her red clocked stockings and white 
shoes, and raising a lighted taper with the other arm above her 
head. It would be difficult for any draughtsman or manager of 
stage effect to improve upon this picture. 

Thackeray did not often dilate in his novels on the charms of 
scenery, though there are some passages in his Jrish Sketches and 
the Journey from Cornhill to Cairo which indicate his power of 
seizing with an artist’s eye the local character of landscape. But 
nothing could be more pathetically graphic, more suggestive of 
pictorial treatment, than his description of the convent cemetery 
where Esmond visits his mother’s grave. 


Esmond came to the spot on one sunny evening of spring, and saw amidst a 
thousand black crossee, casting their shadows on the grassy mounds, that particular 
one which marked his mother’s resting-place. . . . A thousand such hillocks lay 
round about ; the gentle daisies springing out of the grass over them, and each 
bearing its cross and Requiescat. A nun veiled in black was kneeling hard by, at 
a sleeping Sister’s bedside (so fresh made that the spring had scarce had time to 
spin a coverlid for it); beyond the cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and the 
world, and the spires and gables of the city. A bird came down from the roof 
opposite and lit first on a cross and then on the grass below it, whence it flew 
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away presently with a leaf in its mouth. Then came a sound as of chanting from 
the Chapel of the Sisters close by. Others had long since filled the place which 
poor Mary Magdalene once had there, were kneeling at the same stall, and hearing 
the same hymns and prayers in which her stricken heart had found consolation. 


Among the various charges brought against Thackeray by his 
detractors is the vulgar and utterly unfounded one that he was 
merely a cynic, and generally wanting in sentiment. Now senti- 
ment is a complex quality to define, especially when it a:sumes a 
literary form. If the gushing rhapsodies in which many novelists of 
his time indulged are to be regarded as a genuine expression of 
feeling in matters concerning the heart and human emotions, it must 
be confessed that our author generally abstained from them. His 
language, even in relating the most pathetic events of his stories, is 
solemn and earnest, but always restrained. Few passages are 
more touching, more full of reverence for a good life and the hope of 
its recognition hereafter, than his account of Colonel Newcome’s end. 
Yet how few and how simple are the words in which it is described. 
There is no prolongation of painful details, no superfluous eulogy 
of the dying man, no parade of religious convictions. In his last 
moments the venerable pensioner’s thoughts revert to his school days, 
and he says Adswm ! while his early love is kneeling in prayer by 
his bedside. 

It is probable that most of those who believe that Thackeray took 
a warped and ill-natured view of his fellow creatures accept the 
accusation on hearsay. No intelligent reader who judges for him- 
self could possibly justify such an opinion. If his novels contain 
denunciations of social shams and insincerity, they also afford ample 
evidence that he had a kindly heart, admiration of courage, affection 
for the young, and compassion for the poor. In the pursuit of his art 
he described many erring mortals, and not a few confirmed reprobates. 
But he had the highest respect for true integrity, unaffected virtue, 
and gentle womanhood. In more than one of his books he pauses, 
after his wont, to comment on the vanity of human aspirations, and 
even to doubt the value of success in life when it is purchased by 
the sacrifice of what ought to be prized more highly. On this point 
he makes the younger Lady Castlewood read us a lesson : 


‘Iam a country-bred woman and cannot say but the ambitions of the town 
seem mean to me. . . . I hear of Court ladies who pine because Her Majesty looks 
cold on them; and great noblemen who would give a limb that they might wear 
a Garter on the other. This worldliness, which I can’t comprehend, was born 
with Beatrix, who, on the first dey of her waiting, was a perfect courtier... . I 
cannot reason her out of her ambition. Tis natural to her, as to me to love quiet 
and be indifferent to rank and riches. What are they, Harry? and how long do 
they last ? Our home is not here.’ (She smiled as she spoke, and looked like an 
angel that was only on earth on a visit.) ‘My father used to rebuke me, and say 
that I was too hopeful about Heaven. But I cannot help my nature, and as I 
love my children so, sure Our Father loves us with a thousand times greater love.’ 
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It is impossible to read these words without feeling that they 
express the author’s own views. And this is the author who is still 
described at times as a mere worldling and a cynic! 

In these days, when our ‘lending libraries’ overflow with light 
literature of inferior quality and questionable taste, let us hope that 
a certain section, at least, of the reading public still recognises the 
moral worth as well as the intellectual value of Thackeray’s novels. 

Lapse of time affords, perhaps, the soundest test which can be 
applied to the intrinsic value of any work of art, whether literary or 
pictorial. And even then some allowance must be made for the 
strange variations to which public taste is prone. Who could have 
foretold, when Vanity Fair first appeared, that Jane Austen’s novels 
would attain at the present day renewed popularity? Compared 
with them, the style of Thackeray’s productions seems to be of 
modern d.te. That his essays on The Four Georges and his criticism 
on English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century are still in vogue 
is not surprising. They are written for all time. It is more 
remarkable that his comments on social life as he reviewed it in 
the first half of the nineteenth century are so largely applicable to 
much that surrounds us now. The mise-en-scéne is changed, the 
characters appear in new costume, but the moral inculcated by the 
play has lost nothing of its force. 

A highly cultured writer, endowed with all the requisites of his 
calling, a wit reminiscent of Horace, a philosophy as practical as 
that of Montaigne but expressed in language which is as polished 
and scholarlike in prose as Pope’s was in verse, and revealing a know- 
ledge of human nature so wide and comprehensive in its range that 
it seems unrivalled in the annals of fiction—such was the man who 
passed away, only too soon, some forty years ago, in the person of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 

CHARLES L, EASTLAKE. 





THE MASQUES OF INIGO JONES 


THE Tudor London into which Inigo Jones was born in 1573 was 
one whose town, like its stage, cried out for a larger art, and herein 
lay the designer’s opportunity. Indeed he strikes us now, in spite 
of all early hardships, as another of the timely-fortunate men of that 
day who with Shakespeare and Ben Jonson found the world waiting 
for them, and ready to spur and if need be provoke them to the full 
discharge of their powers. At that time the narrow thoroughfares 
between the Tower Ditch and old St. Paul’s, and the overcropping, 
heavily-timbered houses upon which Inigo Jones must have plied 
his original craft of a house-carpenter, offered a set of conditions 
that were well adapted to prompt so unique a creative artist. 
Architecture, having seen the end of Gothic, was hesitating over its 
late Tudor developments. Henry the Eighth, ‘the only Phenix of 
his time for fine and curious masonry,’ had done something to show 
the way in Nunziata’s motley palace of Nonesuch, with its mixed 
Gothic and Italian, and in Holbein’s grotesque and splendid palace- 
gate before the old Whitehall as we may see it in Hollar’s print. 
Other buildings and other prints show clearly enough the architec- 
tural pass which London had reached, and the aspect of the town 
to the east, and the congeries of riverside streets under old St. Paul’s, 
which hint at its changes and possibilities in the last years of 
Elizabeth. 

The son of a Welsh cloth-weaver who had a factory or small 
warehouse near St. Paul’s Wharf, the boy Inigo appears to have been 
put to the point of thinking of these things when he would much 
rather perhaps have been playing marbles. Ben Jonson hinted 
plainly afterwards at the exigency and hard circumstance of these 
prentice days : 

Master Surveyor, you that first began 
From thirty pounds in pipkins, to the man you are !— 


But whatever else he did, Inigo grew up, on his own testimony, 
‘naturally inclined to study the Arts of Designe.’ And like other 
men who have lived for their ideas, he showed an extraordinary 
persistence in realising them. Ben Jonson’s satires, Webb’s 
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and Horace Walpole’s diverse praises, and everything that the latest 
historians of the Renaissance in English architecture have brought to 
light, help to fulfil one’s impression of him as a most deliberate 
and masterful pursuer of his art. And if this is not to be too fanciful, 
one is tempted by the further evidence of his masques to consider 
him not only an artist whose great ideal expressed itself in his 
smallest works, and « designer ‘ haunted by proportion,’ but a master- 
builder who if he had had his way, and the sky had not fallen in the 
Civil War, would have done something to build up a London as 
ordered and stately as any Italian city. 

It is only within the last ten or twelve years that the unpro- 
fessional students of Inigo Jones have had any very exact account 
of his work. The writings of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. H. P. 
Horne and Mr. Loftie, and the drawings published last year by 
two of his disciples, Mr. Henry Tanner and Mr. Inigo Triggs, have 
put him in a much bolder light, and a much clearer relation to his 
time. The last-named writers went, by way of preparation for their 
book, on a devout Inigo Jones pilgrimage, and visited most of the 
country houses by him that remain—few enough, alas!—and their 
illustrated account helps further to enhance the effect of his sadly 
diminished London remains, including those in Whitehall, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Great Queen Street, and the water-gate at York 
Stairs. Indeed, all that can be said of him in the praise of his work 
by those successors of his own calling to-day, who alone perhaps 
can wholly appreciate its merits, has been said. But there is still 
one thing to be done, to fill up the chart of his ambition and the 
outlines of his never to be realised dream of a great city rising 
majestically along the Thames: and for that we must turn to the 
series of masques which he helped to design. For in the masques 
his ruling passion and his overmastering ambition more and more 
declared themselves, as time went on, leading incidentally to his 
quarrel with Ben Jonson, and hinting very plainly at that larger 
work which he fondly hoped to accomplish. 

According to his familiar chroniclers, until after his second Italian 
journey, in 1616, Inigo Jones had done but little in solid architec- 
ture. He was feeling his way, as a kind of surveyor and master of 
works to Prince Henry, and, for the rest, busily engaged in foisting 
architecture upon the masque: an almost unique instance of an 
artist who began in the mimic world what he afterward carried out 
in the real. There, in the exiguous architecture of a night, he 
conjured up that vision of a divinely proportioned street, or of some 
‘frontispiece ’ (as he would call it) or fagade of a temple or of a 
House of Fame with a vista of diminishing pillars behind it ; which 
he might afterward hope to express in Purbeck stone. There he 
tested himself; there he proved his effects good to his own eye, 
and there, as must have seemed propitious to his larger embodi- 
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ments and commissions to come, proved them alluring too in the 
eyes of the Court for whom they were intended. 

Probably after his return from his first journey to Italy—the 
native region of the Masque—in 1604, he felt he had a right to 
dictate what should be its appropriate scenic effects to Ben Jonson 
and the poets who naturally cared more for their poetry than its 
stage setting. It is sometimes stated that he went first to Italy as 
a very young man, some of his early drawings having come under 
the eye of William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, who helped 
him, and may have pointed his steps south. But it was not till 
1603 that he went abroad, when he was already thirty years old. 

‘I passed into forrain parts,’ he says, ‘to converse with the 
great masters thereof in Italy, where I applied myself to search out 
the ruines of those ancient buildings which in despight of time 
itself and violence of barbarians are yet remaining.’ 

He returned from this first Italian journey, fresh from its ample 
regions, carrying no doubt a copy of Vitruvius with him, and many 
sketches and new ideas. We realise him on his return, seeing his 
London through an Italian vista, and across many memories of 
Rome, and Palladio’s villas at Venice. But let us add to those 
splendours of Italian churches and palaces, which had affected him, 
the drolleries and novel costume and stage effects of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. We can understand him the better as an experimenter 
in these things and a designer of dresses for the masque by looking 
at his Italian Sketch-Book of a later date (1614), which is to be seen 
in Lord Cazeford’s facsimile of 1831. It makes a very intimate 
addition to his personal relics, and gives one a nearer glimpse into 
his workshop, and a better acquaintance with his methods. In its 
notes and sketches of classic costume we find a minute attention 
to detail, and a nice consideration of such matters as the folds of a 
cloak or a tunic; or the trick of draping (all’ antica) the women’s 
garments. He spends hours over the fashion of a mantle, describing 
half a circle, and cast back over the shoulders, or hanging in a 
sinuous fringe. With these we have studies by the pageful from 
some old picture; of face or feature, eye or eyebrow, or children’s 
limbs and children’s curves, and figures curiously drawn to determine 
the proportions and the proportionate lines and movements of the 
body and its garments. 

In all these sketches of the figure, we find an artist much 
absorbed in examining and defining the structure behind the 
apparition of beauty. He saw men as he saw houses, expressions of 
the same law of proportion, whose parts, of an enchanting symmetry, 
came of an essentia and no accidental grace. 

All this is of moment in judging the special application of his 
art to the stage. Possessed of a genius of the eye, that tyrannised 
over him, and compelled him to find expression for it, he found his 
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opening first in the esthetic fantasy of the masque, whose limits he 
presently extended to their utmost capacity. 

-The first Court ‘ solemnity’ in which Inigo Jones had any share 
was Ben Jonson’s Masque of Blackness in Twelfth Night, 1604-5 ; and 
here, if we are fanciful, we can imagine that the types and characters 
reflect something of the Italian commedia ; or egen find the negro 
in it only another form of the conventional black and masked harle- 
quin. But it is impossible to trace all the minor accessions from its 
prime Italian source, which Inigo Jones may have brought to the 
Jacobean masque. Enough to see how he speedily altered the 
mechanical form, and practically gave us our modern stage, and 
doing so was led to that gradual aggression on Ben Jonson’s jealous 
preserve which produced the final quarrel between them. In the 
process, extending over many years, we find the expression of 
his ideas as unmistakably determined in his masques as in his 
houses. 

Ben Jonson must have recognised early (Whitehall, February 2, 
1609) that he had a very positive force to reckon with in his fellow- 
worker. In the Masque of Queens we detect when we come to the 
dance of the eleven witches 
About, about and about 
Till the mists arise, and the lights fly out— 











































































and the ensuing scene, the hand of the painter and architect very 
decisively prompting the writer of the ‘book.’ While the witches 
were ‘in the heat of their dance, a sound of loud music was heard, 

. when not only the hags themselves, but the hell into which they 
ran, vanished, the whole face of the scene altered . . . and in place of 
it appeared a glorious and magnificent building figuring the House of 
Fame. Some such architect’s device we find in almost all the 
masques in which Inigo Jones took a part. His definite quarrel 
with Ben Jonson came many years later, and meanwhile many things 
had happened to give the master-surveyor weight at Court, including 
the designing and the beginning of his never-to-be-completed 
masterpiece in Whitehall. He designed the scenery, and invented 
palaces and castles, and ships and seascapes, for some ten or twelve 
masques, too, in the interval; and worked in great concord with 
poets and masque-writers as diverse as Campion and Daniel, Chap- 
man and Heywood. To see him in the pitch of his fame as a stage- 
architect, however, we must turn to one of those masques in which, 
working with no fear of a powerful colleague upon him, he could 
give free reign to his fantasy. Such a one was Tempe Restored, a 
masque presented by the Queen and fourteen ladies to the King’s 
Majesty (that is, Charles the First) at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday, 
1631 (the year after Charles the Second was born). In the pre- 
liminary text Inigo gives us very modestly the theory of the 
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masque: ‘These shows are nothing else but pictures with light 
and motion.’ The descriptions that follow in the book are his 
own: 

A curtain being drawn up, the lightsome scene appeared, showing a delicious 
place by Nature and Art; where in a Valley environed with Hills afar off was 
seated a prospect of curious arbours of various forms. The 1st order was of 
marble pilasters, betWeen which were niches of rockwork and statues: some 
squirting water, received into vases beneath them: others standing on pedestals. 
On the returns of these pilasters run slender cornishments. From which was raised 
a second order of gracious terms, with women’s faces to bear up the ornaments. 
Under this to a leaning height, was a Ballestra. 


The subsequent passage, with the high romantical entry of the 
‘Fugitive Favourite,’ must be omitted, while we hasten on to another 
typical Inigo effect when ‘the further part of the scene opening, 
there appears on the side of a fruitful hill, a sumptuous Palace, 
with an open terrace before it, and a great Stair . . . descending 
into the lower grounds.’ Here was a wall of marble along which 
was ranged a row of cypress trees; here we have the charming 
spectacle of Circe and her naiads and dryads ‘ coming forth in fury’ ; 
then of Circe traversing the stage ‘ with an angry look,’ and singing, 
how expressively, ‘to her Lute.’ We omit the succeeding anti- 
masque crowded with grotesque figures—Indians, idols, apes, hare 
and hounds, hogs, and ‘an Ass like a pedant teaching them Prick- 
Song,’ to pause next at ‘a landskip background,’ with an Oriental 
sky at sunrise, and ‘in the higher part a Heaven with a Citadel.’ 
There to the Music of the Spheres ‘appear’d clouds, with stars 
hidden in them, and more clouds with other glistering stars, to the 
number of six.’ And above them, ‘in a chariot of goldsmith’s work 
richly adorned with precious gems, sat Divine Beauty, over whose 
head appeared a brightness full of small stars that environed the 
chariot, striking a light round about it.’ And thereupon ‘the eight 
stars that first descended being past, the Spheres came forth, and 
the clouds on which they sat returning up again and the other still 
descending, showed a pleasing contention between them as they 
passed.’ Finally, when ‘ Divine Beauty and her train have alighted, 
that great cloud that bore them flies up again, leaving the chariot 
standing on the earth.’ 

The amazing ingenuity of all this, considering the stage 
appliances of that day, is the test of Inigo Jones’s immense vogue 
as a stage-manager and masque-designer. Indeed he seems to have 
been astonished in this case at his own art: ‘This sight altogether 
was for the difficulty of the Ingining and number of persons, the 
greatest that hath been seen in our time.’ Another book, he says, 
would be needed to describe the costumes. ‘Only thus much: the 
Queen’s Majesty was in a garment of watchet Satin with stars of 
silver embroidered and emboss’d from the ground, and on her head 
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a crown of stars mixt with some small falls of white Feather . . . the 
stuff was rich and the forme Noble, and all suiting to the Magni- 
ficence of so great a Queen.’ 

This was in 1631. Two or three years later came the definite 
break with Ben Jonson, who exclaimed vehemently at these scenic 
aggressions on the poet’s demesne. In the Tale of a Tub he satirised 
Inigo with one violently caricatured part—Vitruvius—which he was 
compélled to withdraw. However, he retained another part, ‘In- 
and-in Medlay,’ which effected his purpose less grossly. ‘ You caa 
express a Tub?’ says Tub to Medlay, who replies : 

If it conduce 
To the design ; whate’er is feasible. 


The two words in italics were evidently favourite expressions of Inigo 
Jones’s, for they reappear in a later passage. 

But the most explicit reference by Ben Jonson to the develop- 
ment Inigo Jones had given the Masque is in the lines which he 
hurled in 1633-4, at the devoted architect’s head. 

‘Who can reflect,’ he there asks, 

On the new priming of thy old sign-posts, 
Reviving with fresh colours the pale ghosts 
Of thy dead standards; or with marvel see 
Thy twice conceived, thrice paid for imagery ; 
And not fall down before it, and confess 
Almighty Architecture, who no less 

A Goddess is than painted cloth, deal board 
Vermilion, lake or crimson can afford 
Expression for; with that unbounded line 
Aim’d at in thy omnipotent design ? 


No doubt the pretty people of the Court, who took a part in 
these gorgeous shows, found it easier to be effective as angels in one 
of Inigo Jones’s pasteboard heavens, than as actors bound to speak 
Jonson’s lines (not always brief ones, either) as he wrote them. At 
any rate, the poet, it proved, could be dispensed with: there were 
other poets, good enough for court-masques: there was only one 
Inigo. 

Similar effects, elaborate or delicately architectured, could be 
pointed to in many of the subsequent Court entertainments. In 
The Temple of Love, produced on Shrove Tuesday, 1634, ‘terms of 
young satyrs’ bear up ‘the returns of Architecture, Frieze and 
cornice, all enriched with goldsmith’s work.’ This masque, in which 
the Queen of Charles the First and Lady Katherine Howard took 
part, is said in the printed book to be ‘the most magnificent that 
hath been done in England.’ 

One more instance must suffice, and in fact it is one in which 
Inigo Jones’s practice was carried to its extreme ; while it affords a 
natural and very significant close to his work in this kind, The 
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joint production of Davenant and himself, Britannia Triwmphans 
was produced at Whitehall—in his own Banqueting Hall—on Twelfth 
Night, 1687. It was the most heroic expression of a national 
triumph ever fitted to this miniature theatre, whose stage, whose 
mechanical appliances, whose whole effect, Inigo Jones had altered 
within thirty-three years. 

‘ Britanocles hath saved the seas, near and far,’ says the argument, 
‘reduced the lands to a knowledge of all good Arts and Sciences’; 
and these Bellerophon, in ‘a wise pity,’ would preserve. The hand 
of Inigo Jones, and in his handicraft, his ideal, are to be read in 
every page. Note the ‘ornament that enclosed the scene,’ its 
pedestals, and figures in niches, its pilasters and its frieze, while a 
great compartment of gold figured in the centre, with branches of 
palm coming out of the scrolls, and within that another panel of 
silver inscribed Virtutis Opus: with draperies of crimson, festooned 
and knotted, hanging down in folds. Here was the proscenium of 
the modern theatre; complete at length, stage and curtain. For 
the ‘curtain flying up, discovered the first seene—English houses of 
the old and newer forms, and afar a prospect of the city of London, 
and the river of Thames ’"—intended, we are told, to represent and 
symbolise Great Britain. P 

Here we break away from this mimic London of his invention, 
to the real London which he hoped to build, but which he was not 
destined ever to see carried out. His Banqueting House at White- 
hall is a mere fragment, as it stands, without its balancing wing, 
its courts within courts, and its multiplied palatial magnificence. 
Misleading to the ordinary eye, it almost alone remains to tell 
what his greater conceptions would have done for London. We 
should have to carry out the plan, as one of his architectural 
disciples suggests, on a base larger than that of the present Houses 
of Parliament, and with a result infinitely finer in the completed 
design, marked by all that grace and strength and amplitude, 
gained by Inigo Jones’s balance of parts, and his unequalled sense of 
proportion. Miiller’s engraving, and sundry drawings of the whole 
Whitehall, as it would have been, or as its architect intended it to 
be, enable even those who have not an ‘architect’s eye’ to project 
it complete in his imagined London, with its two north and south 
main fronts, longer than that of Diocletian’s palace, facing Charing 
Cross and Westminster ; its fine Thames-side erection on the east, 
and its western front of which the Banqueting House is but the 
northern wing. 

To the spectator of this apparition of a palace, who is fresh from 
the reading of the masques, it cannot but seem that it is the natural 
counterpart of those fugitive temples and palaces of a night with 
which he dazzled the Courts of James and Charles the First. And 
his Whitehall was but a small part of what he had hoped to do for 
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London. The colonnade of Covent Garden, and the laying out of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the building there of Lindsey House, 
and the houses that suggest his hand in Great Queen Street hard 
by, and old Somerset House, St. Katherine Cree Church, and the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich, tell us something more of the 
Carolean city of his ideal; and one imagines him murmuring at 
last when the crash came, and he began to realise that he could hope 
to build little more, some words taken from his beloved folio of 
Palladio : 

‘There the streets ought to be made large and noble, since 
thereby the city will become more wholesome, more convenient and 
more beautiful; and it is certain that the higher the Houses, the 
wider the streets must be made, that the walls and doorways, and 
courts and windows may be visited by the sun im every part of 
them.’ 

But this was not to be; and I suppose a sadder figure of a defeated 
man is hardly to be pictured than that of Inigo Jones hiding his 
money and packing up his drawings and useless plans, and following 
his master Charles the First out of London in 1642. Ten years 
later he died at Somerset House, a melancholy, disappointed old 
man. He was buried at St. Benet’s, in the church which went, 
carrying his tomb with it, in the Fire of London, and was 
succeeded by a Wren church, now used by a congregation, ap- 
propriately enough, of his fellow-countrymen. 

So passed the spirit of him whom, according to Webb, the voice 
of Europe had hailed ‘Vitruvius Britannicus’; and whom Ben 
Jonson, as if in splenetic prevision of the discrepancy between the 
artist’s life-dream and incomplete life-work, had dubbed ‘ Marquis of 
Tower Ditch.’ To-day, save for his fragment of Whitehall, London 
itself can offer but a few shadows of his architectural greatness. St. 
Katherine Cree is crowded to the eaves by its rude neighbours, and 
the Lincoln’s Inn chapel is but half his, and the houses in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields must be seen soon by those who care for his work, or not 
at all, for they are to be swept away: his Italian barn of a Covent 
Garden church was long ago rebuilt, and improved and spoilt: and 
save for the few houses in Great Queen Street, and the Chapman 
monument at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and the Water Gate at York 
Stairs, we shall soon have precious little of his work left within 
the London boundaries. And even if it did all remain, it would 
not give us a tithe of the buildings he had planned in town and 
country. Drawing after drawing of his is to be met with, says 
Mr. Horne, the most scrupulous of collectors, inscribed ‘ not taken.’ 
As this was another result of the Civil War and its destructions, 
so we are driven to reflect that, in the irony of circumstance, the 
expenses of staging Inigo Jones’s Court masques and building his one 
fragment of a palace had helped too in their degree to precipitate that 
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ill-fate. Save for the war, he might have had his London with 
majestic streets and arcades, and noble riverside palaces and 
terraces: and many great houses, not like those we affect to-day 
with their picturesque oddities and small ingenuities, but built 
after his own heart, with the large effect that he sought to get. For, 
to use his own words, ‘in architecture the outward ornament ought 
to be solid, proportional, according to the rules, masculine and 
unaffected.’ 

Proportion, indeed, say those who know his art best, being his 
fellow-artists, and again proportion, was the secret of its rare per- 
fection. And to this no doubt was due that effect of simplicity 
rising into magnificence, which one finds in buildings like those at 
Wilton, or at Brympton, or in Whitehall, and in all his best work. 
Touched with something of that transcendentalism which was in so 
many of the Elizabethans and their near successors, and which 
expressed itself in his more daring experiments in the masque, he 
had every intention of raising fabrics along the Thames fairer than 
those of Palladio along the Brenta. And so one likes to remember 
him best, not in his decline, but as he was when he returned from 
his second Italian journey, full of great schemes, and seeming to say 
with another God-fearing London idolater' who lived a generation 
before him, ‘I will remember the fame of London, my native citie.’ 


Ernest Ruys. 


! William Harrison. 
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LAST MONTH 


THE slaughter of the King and Queen of Servia, of the two brothers 
of the latter, of the leading members of the Ministry, and of a number 
of Court officials and loyal soldiers, on the night of the 10th of June, 
was one of those events which, to adopt President Kruger’s phrase, 
‘stagger humanity. We must go back to the darkest days of the 
Middle Ages in order to find any parallel to this deed of horror. 
It is not surprising that the whole civilised world has shuddered at 
its unredeemed cruelty and cowardice. Here in a capital city 
distant by only a few hours from Vienna, and familiar to thousands 
of English tourists who have seen its picturesque houses sparkling in 
the sunshine as they steamed ‘down the Danube, a deed has been 
wrought which recalls the most savage era in history, and there has 
been an upheaval of the elemental passions such as men fondly be- 
lieved to be impossible in the civilised world of to-day. Granted that 
the unhappy King Alexander was not a good ruler, and that his wife 
was hardly a good woman, humanity must still stand aghast before 
the deep damnation of their taking-off. The King and Queen were 
both very much what their training and surroundings had made 
them. The soil of Servia apparently is not favourable to the growth 
of virtue among either men or women, and it is quite certain that 
there were very few persons in Belgrade of either sex who had the 
right to throw stones at King Alexander and Queen Draga. But even 
if it had been otherwise, nothing could possibly have palliated the 
atrocity of the crime of which they were the victims. It was attended 
by all the circumstances with which we have been made familiar by 
those writers of fiction whose imagination has enabled them to draw 
what the world regarded as exaggerated pictures of the treachery and 
remorseless cruelty characteristic of the Courts and peoples of that 
corner of Europe. There was the secret meeting of the conspirators, 
headed apparently by Queen Draga’s brother-in-law, the oaths 
administered and taken, the pledge of blood drunk in cups of wine, 
and then the treacherous surrounding of the Palace by the troops, 
whose complicity in the crime had been secured by the faithless 
officers who were their ringleaders. After that the story becomes 
a mere welter of blood and massacre, and even now, weeks after 
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the event, it is impossible to give any trustworthy account of what 
occurred, All that we know is that some one whom the King had 
trusted opened the Palace gate to the assassins, that after a long 
search, in the course of which more than one of the Court attendants 
was murdered, Alexander and Draga were discovered in some hiding- 
place in which they had sought to evade their relentless enemies, and 
that both were then brutally done to death. The assassins were not 
content with the mere act of murder. The King and Queen were 
almost hacked to pieces by their savage assailants, and then, whilst, 
according to one account, some spark of life still lingered, they were 
flung like carrion from the Palace windows and left to breathe their 
last upon the bare ground. And whilst this work of murder was 
going on inside the Palace, no one being spared who by word or act 
ventured to stand between the victims and their doom, other 
bands of assassins were engaged in the same hellish business in the 
city, shooting and stabbing wherever they could find an adherent of 
the King, until, when morning broke, the Obrenovitch dynasty and 
its chief supporters had been clean wiped out. Caligula himself 
could not have done his work more thoroughly than the soldiers and 
politicians of a State which pretends to rank among Christian and 
civilised nations. 

But the horror of this infamous deed was made infinitely more 
horrible by what followed. When Belgrade awoke on the morning 
of the 11th of June to learn the crimes which the darkness of the 
night had covered, so far from exhibiting the slightest sign of 
disapproval, it indulged in a savage carnival of rejoicing ; flags were 
flung wide from every window, church bells were rung, and the mob 
rushed to cheer and even to kiss the hands of the assassins, A pro- 
visional Ministry, clearly composed of the friends and accomplices 
of the murderers, was installed in the place of the unfortunate men 
whose corpses had not had time to grow cold, rewards and promotions 
were showered upon the chief actors in the murders, and the Skupt- 
shina was convoked for the purpose of inviting Peter Karageorgevitch, 
the representative of the rival family to the Obrenovitches, to assume 
the throne. Last of all, as though to fill up the cup of shame and 
barbarism, a solemn service of thanksgiving was held in the Cathedral 
of Belgrade, at which the Metropolitan blessed the assassins and 
thanked them for the success with which they had accomplished 
their bloody deed! One does not know whether to regard the story 
as more grotesque or horrible. It is happily one to the like of which 
the world has not had to listen for centuries. 

Prince Peter Karageorgevitch may or may not have been taken 
by surprise when he received the invitation to assume the Crown 
which had been reft from the head of the murdered King. It would 
be safer and more just to assume that he knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy against Alexander's life. But what is certain is that he 
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showed no reluctance when asked to step into the dead man’s shoes, 
and that, so far as the world has been permitted to learn, he had 
not a word to say regarding the means by which the Servian throne 
had become vacant. On the contrary, he prepared forthwith to set 
off from his home in Switzerland for Belgrade, and he showed an 
undignified readiness to accept any conditions which the murderers 
of his predecessor chose to dictate to him. There is an offence 
known to the law which is described as being accessory to a crime 
after the fact. If the law really ran in Servia, and if exalted 
beings like King Peter were subject to it, an indictment against 
that gentleman might possibly be framed. As itis, one can only 
conclude that King and people thoroughly understand and appreciate 
each other, and that no shadow will cloud the brightness of their 
meeting when they come together in the doubly haunted chambers 
of the Royal Konak of Belgrade. 

But what about Europe? Is it to be tolerated that she should 
stand by in silent apathetic acquiescence whilst her soil is disgraced 
by such a deed as that of the 10th of June, and whilst a people that 
enjoys the right of self-government, a people whose boundaries are 
conterminous with those of Austro-Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria, 
sets up this worship of assassination as one of the rites of its Church ? 
One is loth to believe it. And yet so far, whilst the public opinion 
of the civilised world has been clamorous in its denunciation of 
these unspeakable crimes, the Governments of the Continent have 
been strangely slow to give any expression to that opinion. The 
Government of England, to its honour be it said, has been the first 
to take open measures for avoiding even the appearance of complicity 
in the deeds which have given Prince Peter Karageorgevitch the 
throne that he has coveted so long. It has withdrawn our Minister 
from Belgrade, and thereby has incurred the bitter anger of the 
Servian Ministers, who seem honestly unable to understand what 
anybody else has to do with such little incidents as that of the 
10th of June. But, after all, this is a moral protest merely, and 
moral protests do not count for much just now at Belgrade. Russia 
has been spurred by the dignified protest of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to tell the Servians that the assassins ought to be punished ; 
but in the Czar’s first telegram of congratulation to King Peter this 
hint was somehow or other omitted. Upon the whole, it looks as 
though, except for that moral censure of which I have spoken, the 
Great Powers of Europe mean to fold their hands and look the other 
way, whilst the Servians go on merrily along the path which they 
have marked out for themselves. And yet there have been times 
when Europe had a voice, and knew how to raise it on much smaller 
provocation than that which she has just received. Not always would 
a lapse into barbarism on the part of any State claiming its place 
in the great civilised European confederation have been tolerated. 
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One can imagine how Cromwell, and some statesmen of still later 
date, would have dealt with such an incident as this. Judgment 
would have gone forth against a State unable to govern its own 
affairs without a resort to crimes that shock the conscience of man- 
kind, and a people so debased as to see nothing but cause for 
rejoicing in those crimes. The rights of self-government which they 
had abused so signally and continuously would have been taken 
from them, and their destinies would have been entrusted to stronger 
and less ignoble hands. 

When I said, in the last number of this Review, that the friends 
of free trade, if they wished to offer a successful resistance to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, would have to discard old shibboleths, and 
meet their opponent with modern arms of precision, I had no idea that 
acquiescence in this doctrine would be so universal. By common 
consent, however, the old shibboleths have been laid aside, and free 
traders have prepared to meet the vigorous but somewhat vague 
attacks of Mr. Chamberlain with the latest weapons that the 
circumstances of the time have placed in their hands. The Colonial 
Secretary’s attack, it is true, has not yet been fully developed, and 
up to the moment at which I write he has refrained from bringing 
forward any scheme for the practical application of his revolu- 
tionary proposition. His case remains where he left it after his speech 
in the House of Commons on the 28th of May. So far as the public 
has been allowed to learn, that case may be stated as follows: it is 
necessary, in order to meet the attacks of foreign countries upon the 
fiscal systems of our Colonies, and to prevent the falling away of those 
Colonies from the British Empire, to arm ourselves with the power of 
levying retaliatory duties upom goods imported into the United 
Kingdom from places outside the Empire; this necessarily involves 
the taxation ofthe food of the people, but, though such taxation must 
be regarded as in itself undesirable, its disadvantages are counter- 
balanced by the fact that it will bind the different portions of the 
Empire more closely together, and that increased wages will be the 
direct result of the increased cost of living due to the taxation of our 
food. I think that this is a correct and impartial statement of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case. His suggestion that the increased revenue we 
should obtain from the adoption of a protective tariff would enable 
us to establish a system of old-age pensions I think it better for the 
moment to leave unnoticed. Mr. Chamberlain would have been wiser 
if he had not dangled this bait before the eyes of the working classes. 
It is highly problematical whether a tax upon food would enable us to 
establish such a pension system, and, even if it did, most working 
men have sufficient intelligence to know that it is from their pockets 
that the fund for establishing old-age pensions would be drawn. So 
far as the Colonial Secretary’s contention that higher wages would 
necessarily follow the increased cost of living is concerned, the 
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question must be fought out upon the old lines by the orthodox 
school of political economists. At present there is not the slightest 
evidence that a single political economist of authority accepts Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view, and he himself has not brought forward any 
evidence in support of it. 

But the new and important feature in the controversy with which 
the country has been ringing during the past month, and the one 
feature in the opinion of most of us which calls for anything in the 
shape of inquiry and discussion, is the argument founded by the 
Colonial Secretary on the danger which under our present fiscal 
system is incurred by that ideal of Imperial unity that has happily 
taken so firm a hold upon the people of this country. When a man 
in the position of Mr. Chamberlain tells us that the fabric of the 
Empire is in danger, we are bound, whether we like it or not, to 
treat his statement seriously, and to ascertain what foundation there 
may be for it. It is at this point that the necessity for considering 
the question without regard to old shibboleths and formulas arises, 
and I imagine that it is upon this point only that there will be any 
serious discussion of the Colonial Secretary’s proposals. So far, only 
one statesman of the first rank has met Mr. Chamberlain with any 
comprehensive statement of the arguments against him on this 
ground. This is Lord Rosebery, who is an Imperialist at least as 
pronounced as Mr. Chamberlain, and of much older standing. 
Speaking at a dinner of the Liberal League, Lord Rosebery went 
straight to the heart of the question, and dealt with the effect which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal was likely to have upon the unity of the 
Empire. I donot propose to restate the Liberal ex-Premier’s reasons 
for opposing the strongest possible resistance to the new Birmingham 
programme ; but I mention the speech to the Liberal League because 
it is the only serious attempt that has yet been made to meet Mr. 
Chamberlain on his strongest ground—the only ground, I maintain, 
on which he has the slightest chance of holding his own against the 
overwhelming force of his opponents. The British Empire as it now 
exists is a comparatively new creation. It was absolutely unknown 
in the days of Peel and Cobden, and none of us would be hardy 
enough to deny that it has brought new elements into the field of 
controversy which it is impossible to ignore if we are to arrive at 
any solution of the problem that can be either permanent or 
satisfactory. The people of this country are now fully conscious of 
all that is implied in the idea of a united Empire, and it would be 
to do them a gross injustice to suppose that they are not prepared 
to make a substantial sacrifice of their own material interests, if it 
should be proved to be necessary, in order to maintain that fabric of 
Imperial unity of which they are so justly proud. Mr. Chamberlain 
has vaguely indicated his own proposals with regard to the sacrifices 
that must be made in order to keep the Empire together. The 
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question that the country has now to decide is whether the sacrifices 
he asks us to make are reasonable in themselves—that is to say, are 
not greater than the object that is sought to be attained; and, 
secondly, whether, if they are made, they will really insure the 
attainment of that object. Lord Rosebery set an admirable example 
to our statesmen and politicians by the boldness with which he 
discussed these questions. It is to be hoped that in the great con- 
troversy which we are now approaching his example will be generally 
followed, both by those who agree with and those who differ from 
the Colonial Secretary. 

Having stated as succinctly and dispassionately as possible the 
real question at issue before the country, it is time to turn to the 
confused and bewildering events of the past month. We have 
apparently been living during the month from crisis to crisis. We 
have seen the most prominent men in the Cabinet flatly contradict- 
ing each other by the arguments they have employed in the House of 
Commons. In the Ministerial party we have witnessed an explosion 
of angry bewilderment and consternation; whilst in the Press and in 
the country battle-cries have been shouted and positions taken up 
without any regard to the old party divisions. This is what has 
happened to the Ministerialists. “The Opposition for once is in a 
happier position. ll its different sections and branches have found 
union at last, union in a determined resistance to proposals which 
seem to Liberals to strike not only at the roots of the policy under 
which the country has enjoyed more than half a century of un- 
rivalled prosperity, but at that very unity of the Empire which Mr. 
Chamberlain believes can only be preserved if his proposals are 
adopted. This being the case, we can for the moment leave the 
Opposition alone, and confine our attention to the present condition 
of the Unionist party, and to the effect which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unexpected diversion seems likely to have upon its fortunes. His 
speech at Birmingham, in the first place, puzzled everybody. No 
one was quite sure whether it was not a clever jew d’esprit intended 
rather to mystify the quidnuncs than to raise any serious problem 
in politics. There were, it is true, a good many persons who 
regarded the fresh edition of the unauthorised programme as a 
clever electioneering trick, primarily intended to drive out of the 
minds of the electors the recollection of the deplorable failures 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. It is obvious that if this were its 
real purpose it has already achieved an unqualified success. In the 
month of May the education controversy still held the field, and all 
the talk was of passive resistance, its virtues and its vices. Nobody 
talks about passive resistance. to-day, although we are now face to 
face with the thing itself. Nor is Mr. Brodrick’s failure as Minister 
of War or Lord Lansdowne’s endless series of blunders as Foreign 
Secretary any longer the engrossing topic of conversation. All 
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these matters have been clean swept out of the public mind by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bold and startling proposals. The nation, as 
everybody knows, can never concern itself with more than one 
question at once, and the question raised by the Colonial Secretary 
has taken precedence of all others. Yet his more generous op- 
ponents will agree with Lord Rosebery in dismissing from their 
minds the notion that this was his real object when he laid his 
proposals before his fellow-citizens at Birmingham. The speech 
which he made in the House of Commons on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment for the Whitsun recess ought alone to have convinced every- 
body that he was thoroughly in earnest in his advocacy of the new 
policy. It was a speech which added to the popular bewilderment, 
and one may fairly say to the consternation of the Ministerial party. 
The debate showed us a Prime Minister who was obviously wavering, 
who could not see his way, and who seemed to be struggling between 
his desire to remain true to old traditions and his inability to resist 
the influence of a stronger will than his own. But it showed us also, 
in Mr. Chamberlain, a man who had made up his mind, and who 
was prepared to carry his first crude suggestions for a preferential 
tariff in favour of our Colonies to their fullest extreme, even to the 
length of a tax upon bread. The curtain fell upon the play at 
Westminster owing to the intervention of the Whitsun recess, 
immediately after this remarkable debate, and everybody was left 
wondering as to what was to happen next. 

That which did happen when Parliament reassembled surpassed 
all anticipations. The Opposition, for some reason which cannot 
even now be precisely understood, resolved not to proceed with a 
motion which stood in the name of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and the debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals was in consequence 
left to hang upon an amendment to the Finance Bill against the 
abolition of the corn-tax, standing in the name of Mr. Chaplin. A 
curious attempt was made by the Speaker to confine the discussion 
strictly to the limits of Mr. Chaplin’s motion. Technically, no 
doubt, Mr. Gully was in the right, but he had reckoned without the 
overwhelming weight of feeling in the House—a weight which over- 
bears even the mandates of a Speaker. The House was full of one 
thing only, and it asserted its right to discuss it. The great interest 
of the sitting centred upon the reappearance of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and his attitude with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s attack 
upon free trade. It was the first occasion on which he had appeared 
in the House since he resigned his place in the Cabinet, and there 
was general curiosity as to the course which he would take. He did 
not leave his hearers long in doubt. His speech was one of great 
force and of an almost relentless hostility not only to the policy of 
the Colonial Secretary, but to that of the Cabinet. He explained 
that his resignation had been due to the fact that he could not 
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induce his colleagues to make any serious attempt to reduce the 
national expenditure—a revelation which was a surprise to the 
House. He intimated in the baldest language that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could reduce expenditure unless he had the ardent 
support of the Prime Minister, and he left Mr. Balfour to digest this 
home-thrust as best he could. Finally, he declared his strenuous 
opposition to the principles of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. ‘I believe, 
he said, ‘ they will be deeply injurious to this country, and do more 
to disunite than to unite the Empire.’ But the sensations of the 
sitting were not confined to the speech of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
His successor as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ritchie, was 
equally emphatic in his repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain’s views, and 
his declaration on the subject was all the more significant because it 
was read from a paper which he had previously submitted both to 
the Prime Minister and to the Colonial Secretary. He declared that 
he would be surprised if the inquiry which Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
should show any means of carrying out his policy, proclaimed 
himself a convinced free trader, and announced that he could not 
be a party to a policy which, in his opinion, would be detrimental 
both to the country and the Colonies. Later in the evening 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, was 
equally clear and precise in declaring his devotion to free trade and 
to the system advocated by Sir Robert Peel. 

One cannot be surprised at the excitement which was evoked 
by this remarkable debate, in which Mr. Chamberlain was seen 
standing with his back to the wall, faced by the direct opposition 
of the chief financial authorities in the Ministry of which he 
is a member, and supported only by the feeble and halting 
opinions of the Prime Minister, whose mind was avowedly in a 
state of uncertainty. Men recognised the fact that a great rift 
had been suddenly opened up in the heart of the Unionist 
party, and for a time everyone believed that the Government was 
doomed to an almost instantaneous death. Nor was the state of 
things improved on the following evening, when Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, in speeches of rare force, attacked Ministers for 
having allowed themselves to drift into a position that was almost 
without precedent, and when the Prime Minister could only reply 
with an appeal for the inquiry asked for by Mr. Chamberlain, and a 
declaration that he himself had no settled conviction upon the 
momentous question at issue. Yet, in spite of the remarkable and 
humiliating position in which Ministers were left by this open 
division within their own ranks, they held together, and it became 
apparent that they had no immediate intention of seeking relief 
from the dilemma in which they had been placed. Two stories were 
eurrent at the time to explain their course of action, and it seems 
probable that both were well founded. The first alleged that a kind 
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of concordat had been arrived at by the Cabinet, under which indi- 
vidual members of that body were to be at liberty to express their 
own views on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, subject only 
to their acquiescence in some kind of inquiry into the question which 
he had raised. The other story was that, in order that nothing should 
happen to interfere with the success of the King’s approaching visit 
to Ireland, any rupture in the Cabinet would be postponed until that 
event had taken place. The organs of Mr. Chamberlain in the Press 
were eager to assume that this truce meant a permanent peace, but 
no one who is acquainted with the political history of our country, 
or who understands the extreme gravity of the crisis precipitated 
by the Colonial Secretary, can for a moment accept this absurd 
hypothesis. The issue which has been raised so directly and in so 
forcible a manner by Mr. Chamberlain on one side, and by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. Ritchie on the other, must be carried 
to a decisive conclusion, and only by something like a miracle can the 
disruption of the Unionist party, which seemed to be imminent on 
the 9th of June, be long delayed. The House of Lords did not deal 
with the question until a week after the debate in the Commons, but 
here also proof was given that the members of the Government and 
their chief supporters were hopelessly divided. Lord Goschen did 
not mince matters in his treatment of the Birmingham policy. He 
attacked it root and branch, denouncing it as ‘a gamble with the 
food of the people,’ and urging the country and the statesmen of the 
Empire to continue on the old road undiscouraged by delay and 
failure. ‘Forward this Empire must go,’ he declared, ‘ not as a dying 
Empire, but as a living Empire in the world, and our statesmen must 
endeavour to realise the fair dream of a cemented Empire, without the 
nightmare of tampering with the people’s food.’ Nor did the speech 
of the Duke of Devonshire contain anything to encourage Mr. 
Chamberlain in his policy. Whilst accepting the idea of an inquiry 
into the existing system, and admitting that if the proposed changes 
were economically sound, they would be politically expedient, he 
declared that if it were shown that the political advantages could 
only be purchased at the expense of privation, hardship, and discon- 
tent on the part of our own people, he could conceive no policy 
which would more certainly or more swiftly tend to the dissolution 
and disintegration of the Empire. Finally, another member of the 
Cabinet, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, stated that he had little or no 
expectation that the proposed inquiry would show it to be either 
practicable or desirable to reverse the principles on which our fiscal 
policy is based. 

It is needless to dwell upon the weight and importance of the 
opposition which Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme has thus encountered 
within the ranks of the Unionist Party. There are, of course, many 
members of the Cabinet who have not yet announced themselves, 
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and it is easy to understand their unwillingness to take a decided 
stand on either side in the controversy. For the most part they are 
not men whose opinions will influence the country. But here we 
have three Unionist Chancellors of the Exchequer, the acknowledged 
experts of their party upon all economic questions, together with the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, taking one side in 
the dispute, whilst on the other side we have Mr. Chamberlain, backed 
by the lukewarm support of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. So 
far as Cabinet opinion is concerned, it looks like a case of Athanasius 
contra mundum. But Mr. Chamberlain, though his greatest admirers 
will hardly contend that he stands as an authority on economic ques- 
tions on the same plane as Lord Goschen or Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
is not an antagonist to be despised. He is prepared to seek his allies 
from whatever quarter they may offer themselves, and already he has 
played the time-honoured move of calling the new world to his assist- 
ance to enable him to meet the hostility of the old. His policy has 
been received with distinct favour by many of the most prominent of 
Colonial statesmen. Among these, as might have been expected, 
the redoubtable Mr. Seddon has made himself most prominent. He 
has not only adopted the new policy with enthusiasm, but has 
threatened this country with reprisals if she fails to accept the pro- 
posals of the Colonial Secretary. New Zealand, in that case, he 
declares, will make treaties of her own, presumably preferential, 
with foreign countries, and he hints that the dismemberment of the 
Empire will follow. We need not take Mr. Seddon’s eloquence too 
seriously, but it is clear that New Zealand is in earnest. Yet even 
in New Zealand there is no idea of an equitable reciprocity in her 
dealings with Great Britain. The Government is not prepared to 
grant any reduction in the New Zealand tariff to this country, but it 
proposes to give us an advantage by imposing an extra duty of 10 per 
cent.on foreign manufactures. In Australia, Sir Edmund Barton is one 
of those who have declared themselves definitely on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
side. On the other hand, Mr. Reid is just as strongly opposed to him. 
One curious incident connected with the crisis has been the publica- 
tion of a telegram from Sir John See, the acting Prime Minister of 
New South Wales, in which he stated that the feeling in that Colony 
was in favour of ‘the declaration by the Home Government,’ This 
message puzzled everybody, inasmuch as no one here was aware that 
the Government, as a Government, had made any declaration. Mr. 
Balfour, when questioned on the subject, made replies which were 
not only confusing, but distinctly disingenuous. A telegram sent 
by the Editor of the Westminster Gazette to Sir John See brought an 
explanation of the mystery. It seems that Sir John had taken the 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour as a declaration of 
Ministerial policy, not apparently having been informed of the 
express understanding that Ministers, so far, are to be regarded as 
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having given expression only to their individual opinions. As it 
subsequently transpired that Sir John See’s message was personal, 
and not official, the incident has naturally subsided into its proper 
degree of importance. So far as can at present be ascertained, it 
seems that opinion in Australia-is, on the whole, favourable to the 
Colonial Secretary; though it must be noted that the Australian 
Chambers of Commerce, unlike the Premier of New South Wales, 
have declined to commit themselves until they have received fuller 
information. At the Cape, and in South Africa generally, the 
prominent politicians seem also to support the Colonial Secretary, 
and in Canada his following is large. It is too soon as yet to say 
whether the degree of support he has received from these quarters 
represents anything like an overwhelming weight of preponderance 
in his favour, but he must at least be credited with having for the 
first time in English history introduced colonial opinion into a 
political crisis affecting so closely the interests of this country. 

In Great Britain the controversy has hardly as yet come to the 
surface; but here also the energy and courage of Mr. Chamberlain 
are plainly visible in the steps which are being taken to organise 
support on his behalf. Probably, like other Ministers, he has sub- 
mitted to a self-denying ordinance, so far as speeches and personal 
appeals are concerned, until the close of the King’s visit to Ireland. 
But his friends are numerous and active, and it is clear that when 
the struggle begins in earnest they will enter upon it as an organised 
body. On the other hand, those opponents of the new policy who 
are not fettered by the restrictions imposed upon the members of the 
Cabinet have not been idle. The Liberal party is apparently united 
to one man in support of the old principles of free trade and of 
untaxed bread. I have spoken of Lord Rosebery’s speech, in which 
he discussed in so statesmanlike a spirit the vital question involved 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme—the effect which it must have on the 
great question of the unity of the Empire. All the other leaders of 
the Opposition, including Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, have been equally outspoken in their antagonism. But 
more important than the utterances of party leaders have been the 
declarations of numerous bodies representing labour organisations. 
So far, these have been hostile to Mr. Chamberlain. It remains 
to be seen whether these bodies have the right to speak in the 
name of the working men of England. If they have, then the 
Birmingham policy is doomed to failure. Not even Mr. Chamberlain, 
with all his ability and his unrivalled skill as a master of electioneer- 
ing, could carry a scheme like this if the working classes refused him 
their support. They are the final judges in this vital struggle upon 
which the nation is now entering, and if one could consider the 
question apart from its immeasurable gravity it would be interesting 
to see the measure of success secured by a politician in his attempt 
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to induce the working classes to agree to the taxation of their food 
for a political advantage which so far must be regarded as being in 
the highest degree problematical. 

These are the conditions and these the relative forces which 
present themselves to us as we enter upon this great and fateful 
contest. I make no reference to foreign opinion, for with that, at 
least, the English elector is not likely to concern himself, though it 
should be noted that in the United States the policy of the Colonial 
Secretary has met with little favour. Of the result of the struggle 
no one can at present say anything. Appearances indicate that it 
will be decided in the coming autumn, and that by Christmas we 
shall know our fate—whether Mr. Chamberlain is to become the 
supreme arbiter of our destinies, and in that capacity to bring 
about an enormous revolution in the economic system under which, 
for scores of years past, we have prospered so greatly, or whether we 
are to retain our old system, and to pursue the quiet path to Imperial 
unity on the old lines of which Lord Goschen spoke, and from 
which we have already reaped so large a measure of success. 
Time alone will solve this problem, but certain things have already 
been decided by the course of events. To begin with, we have 
been brought face to face with a great cleavage in the party which 
has for so many years been dominant in English politics. No one 
can have read the speeches by leading Unionists that I have just 
cited without recognising the fact that in what must be a very 
bitter struggle the Unionist party will be hopelessly divided. We 
seem, therefore, to be at the parting of the ways, and to have before 
us 4 transformation in political parties greater even than that of 1886. 
It is impossible, also, to ignore the fact that Mr. Balfour’s influence, 
both in the country and in his own party, has been seriously affected 
by the unfortunate uncertainty of his attitude on the question with 
which the nation has to deal. The country has never taken as its 
leader a man who tries to face both ways at once, and who, when he 
is confronted by a problem of this magnitude, openly confesses that 
he has not made up his mind, and cannot for the life of him decide 
between alternative and directly antagonistic policies. No one would 
for a moment dream of accusing Mr. Balfour of a desire to cling to 
office, but we have a right to expect that a Prime Minister should 
at least know his own mind. If he needs to wait for that inquiry 
on which Mr. Chamberlain insists, and which his opponents declare 
can only result. in one conclusion, before he determines upon the 
policy that he will recommend to the nation, he can hardly pretend 
to be in a superior position to the humblest member of the elec- 
torate, for whose benefit the inquiry is ostensibly to be undertaken. 

The history of the month, so far as politics are concerned, has 
been so largely the history of the controversy raised by the Colonial 
Secretary that very little need be said upon other questions with 
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which Parliament has had to deal. During the month the London 
Education Bill has been hung up, and, curiously enough, nobody— 
not even those who are responsible for it—has shown any desire to 
see its progress through Committee resumed. In what shape it is 
at the present moment is not very clear. The Prime Minister has 
made certain amendments and has promised others. What their 
effect upon the Bill will be remains to be seen. But there are 
some people who doubt whether the measure can become law under 
the changed condition of things in Parliament and the demoralisa- 
tion of the Ministerial party. If it should survive the ordeal of 
Committee, it will be due entirely to the fact that for the present 
Mr. Balfour can command the Irish vote. It is indeed to that vote 
that the Government are now indebted for their continuance in 
office. Outside Parliament the controversy on the Education Act 
of last year has distinctly subsided under the influence of the 
heavier controversy upon free trade and preferential tariffs. There 
is no doubt that the remarkable demonstration in Hyde Park at 
the end of May made a certain impression even upon Ministers, but 
it is difficult to keep alive interest in a discussion in which the 
arguments on both sides have long been exhausted. The advocates 
of ‘passive resistance’ have begun to put their theories into 
practice, and in several cases executions have been levied for the 
amount of the education rate. But so far there has been no great 
public demonstration in connection with these processes of law. 
The times are clearly not propitious for this method of resisting 
the Government policy. Yet its advocates are just as strenuous and 
determined as ever, and their time may yet come. 

The Irish Land Bill has been the really substantial business 
before the House of Commons during the month. It is liked just 
as little now as it was when first introduced. A measure which 
spends more than a hundred millions for the purpose of redeeming 
Irish land from the hands of the present owners, and which, instead 
of retaining the property thus enfranchied for the nation as a whole, 
proposes to hand it over absolutely to a fraction of the Irish 
people belonging not to the present but to a future generation, is a 
measure for which very little can be urged on economic or political 
grounds. But the word has gone forth that, inasmuch as this 
measure is accepted by the Irish representatives as a settlement of 
the land question, it is the duty of Parliament to pass it in the 
interests of the public peace, and this cry seems likely to prevail. 
Curiously enough, in the debates of last month the measure narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. When it came into Committee Mr. John 
Redmond moved an amendment to Clause 1 doing away with the 
proposed maximum limit of reductions on the prices claimed by 
the owners. This amendment, after debate, was rejected by 217 
votes to 176—a bare majority of 41 for the Ministry. Immediately 
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the usual cry was raised by the Irish members. They had been 
betrayed and the Bill rendered worthless by Mr. Wyndham’s refusal 
to yield to their demands. So loud was the outcry that for a time 
it seemed not impossible that the Bill itself would be wrecked. 
Liberals like Mr. Morley warned Ministers that the great virtue of 
the measure would be lost if it were not put into a form in which it 
would be acceptable to the Irish people. But the Government stood 
firm, and so far their wisdom in doing so has been amply justified. 
The Irish leaders, it is clear, are not going to lose the substance in 
the hope of gaining the shadow. They will take this Bill in the 
best shape in which they can get it, and wait until times are favour- 
able for a renewal of their demand for more concessions from the 
British Government and Treasury. It is not likely, therefore, that 
the Ministry will undergo shipwreck over this measure; but the 
people of Great Britain are entitled to ask where now is the ‘ final 
settlement’ of the land question. They thought that they were 
paying an enormous price for that which was at least to be a 
permanent peace. But it seems that, after all, the peace is only a 
truce, and one the length of which depends entirely upon the will of 
those Irishmen who are for the moment the masters of the fortunes 
of the British Government. 

The deplorable results of a motor race from Paris to Madrid at 
the end of May drew attention to the scandalous disregard of popular 
rights which is involved in the employment of high-speed motors 
on public roads. In the course of this mad orgy of competing 
charioteers no fewer than eight persons, some competitors and some 
merely spectators, lost their lives. Both in France and in this 
country the public were shocked by such a result of a competition 
from which in itself no good was to be derived. The French Govern- 
ment promptly prohibited this long-distance racing on the highways 
for the future, and even apologised for the leave that had been given 
for this particular race.- In England the feeling roused by the 
selfish disregard of the convenience and safety of the public which 
characterises so many of the owners of high-speed motors found 
vent in a debate in the House of Commons in which hard things 
were said of these new instruments of destruction by everybody, and 
Mr. Long had to promise that some steps should be taken to diminish 
what is not merely a public nuisance but a public danger of a very 
grave kind. No wise person wishes to interfere with the enjoyment 
of their costly toys by the owners of motor-cars ; but, on the other 
hand, it cannot be tolerated that these people should pursue their 
amusement without regard to the safety of those persons for whose 
benefit our roads are primarily intended—the ordinary members of 
the public. It is unnecessary to support the proposal of the gentle- 
man who suggested that any one aggrieved by a passing motor car 
should be entitled to pepper its occupants with small shot. What 
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is needed is a law that shall place not merely upon the drivers but 
upon the owners of cars the fullest responsibility for the safe driving 
of their vehicles, and that this law shall be rigidly enforced, not 
merely by fines, but, where the circumstances warrant it, by imprison- 
ment also. The highways of England are the property of the people 
of England, and their right to the full enjoyment of them must be 
maintained at all costs. 

One curious incident has marked the month in the domain 
of foreign affairs. This has been the summary expulsion of the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times from Russia. It does not 
appear that this gentleman had given personal offence to the auto- 
cratic Government of the Czar. He was, it seems, thrust out of 
Russia, with very scant courtesy, because he represented a newspaper 
which had shown itself to be unfriendly to the authorities of that 
country. If one may be permitted a guess, it seems probable that 
the unfriendliness which has hurt the feelings of the Czar’s advisers 
has been the exposure of the true condition of things with respect to 
the deplorable outrages upon the Jews at Kischeneff. It is quite 
natural that Russian officials should resent the exposure in a 
powerful English journal of the scandalous apathy, to use no harsher 
term, which characterised the men in authority who permitted the 
unhappy Jews of that town to be the victims of cruel and unprovoked 
outrage. Perhaps, too, it is possible that the Czar’s Ministers were 
all the more ready to resent the conduct of the Times because it is 
known that it is one of the few European journals which reach his 
Majesty’s hands without being subjected to the tender mercies of 
the censorship. But, whatever may have induced the Russian 
Government to thrust the Zimes correspondent out of the country, 
there can be only one opinion among civilised peoples as to the folly 
and short-sightedness of their action. 

The death of Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, was 
not unexpected, for he had been long in failing health. In him the 
Church of Rome has lost a most loyal and devoted servant, and his 
own communion in Great Britain a champion who was at: all times 
almost fiercely alert in his defence and vindication of their rights. 
If it cannot be said that Cardinal Vaughan belonged, so far as 
intellect was concerned, to the class of great Churchmen, it is at 
least certain that he strove, not unsuccessfully, to maintain and 
increase the influence of his community in the land of his birth. 
Never forgetful of the fact that he was born in the ranks of English 
gentlemen, he was always mindful of the rights and duties of 
citizenship as well as of those supreme obligations into which he 
’ had entered to the Church of his love. 

Wemyss Rei. 
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